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In the stores of over 
8,000 Royal Tailoring 
dealers, there is now on 


display the Supreme Spring Woolen Exhibit; a 
full half-a-thousand of the picked “‘plums’’ and 
**peaches’’ that the looms: have turned out zew this season. 

And every bit of it is YOURS—for you to delightedly 
browse through and uncover the cloth sdea/ of your fancy. 
For somewhere, here, is that ove particular AFFINITY of your fabric 


os oe ; ~ 
taste that you would call “‘just right’? for your Spring suit or overcoat! ‘ 





Made-to-measuvre De Luxe Lavish Quality Small Prices / Your Invitation 
The Royal System is ¢eaclusi: No man need now deny himselt sin purpose of this ope 
a service in high-quality made-to I to-measure clot! Phe 
anaes clothes I il Service has annihilated the vite 1to « y the hospitalit 
Behind your dealer's showing cistance between you and the big that our 8.000 Roval mercha 
of the season's bes: woolens. i city tailor sO that no matter ave aut rized us to extend. \W 
the famous Royal ee where you live—you can enjoy big want it 1 i pect t 
Tailor-shop Service eat dy to city tailoring in your own home big Royal Woolen Show 
build to your order in Cl licago Or town. And more, it has eliminated yurself how this service 
New York, ux made-to-measure the prohibitive excess in the big ing at $20, $25, $30 and $35 the 
suit of y« mur dictatix aa body city ta rs bi o that tail most In made-to-measure | 
direction.”’ Built from your vit made clothes are no longer an wool clot — with a writ 
tual body-chart you idler | end extravagance, but an econon antee and perfect satisfact 
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: OST of you want your clothes correct in style. Young 
men insist on it unanimously; and all men are young 
nowadays in matters of dress. 


The function of The Style Book is to supply this knowledge. 
Until we first issued such a book, this service had never been 
rendered to well-dressed men; it is now so much appreciated 
that we shall issue more than three million copies this Spring. 


It goes all over the world; men in Alaska or South Africa 
see, and wear, the styles of New York, Chicago, London; correct 
style is cosmopolitan, not provincial. 




















the advance poster by Samuel Nelson Abbott. 
Send six cents for a copy; ready March 1. 


“a In preparing the book our first responsibility is to know; 
t 5 a staff of expert designers and critics spend months 
; i 7 in getting the knowledge. 
ce é ' The Spring book is a California number; the 
ft cover by Edward Penfield; ‘‘The days of ’49”’; 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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HEY were sitting in the dining room 
of a club in Chicago three years ago, / 
the night the nomination of 
William H. Taft for president. One 
man was from California, one from Michigan, 

one from New Jersey —all devoted followers 

of the Rough Rider. They didn’t like the way things were going. They regarded the 
platform adopted by the convention as a straddle; they saw Sherman, a reactionary, 
looming up for the vice-presidency, and they were sickened by the stink of money that 
was permeating the proceedings. The California man was inclined to think that perhaps 
Roosevelt’s friends had made a mistake in permitting him to keep out of the race. 
The New Jersey man believed that things were headed wrong and was willing to make 
any sacrifice of Roosevelt’s name and fame in history to turn the tide of reaction that 
seemed to be flowing in. When up spake the Michigan man. 

“No,” on your life! If the people of this country can’t buck this 
thing themselves, if they can’t run this country as they would like it run, they will deserve 
all the misgovernment they get rubbed into them. 
boss here—whether property is going to own the people or the people are going to own 
property. I’m for the Rough Rider bigger’n a wolf, but the time has come when we 
have got to do business without him. We must hustle for ourselves. Four years more 
of spoon-fed reform will ruin us. If the people desire to progress—and they do or I'm 
all wrong—they must get out and fight for it; stand on their two legs and go after it 
tooth and nail. I’m glad to see Theodore Roosevelt go—we've got to fight it 
this country ourselves sooner or later without him, and the sooner the quicker.” 


after 


quoth he, “not 


It’s merely a question of who is 


out in 


What it Means to Get a Finger in the Pie of Politics 


ND so Theodore the First, sometimes called the Brash, “sailed away for a year and 
a day to the land where the palmtree grows,” along with other tropical flora; and 
the spoon-fed people stood up on their legs and began that contest which Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath, certainly a qualified witness, has seen fit to call “‘the contest between the 
people, through their Government, and organized wealth, through the corporations.” 
For three years the contest has been waged with some asperity. In every city, in every 
state and in the Federal Government, some form of that struggle has been manifest. 
In caucuses; in primaries; in conventions; at the elections; in legislatures; in Congress; 
in the White House; in the minor courts, state and Federal; and in the Supreme Court 
itself, the political contest for the ownership of the United States has been raging. 
The battle has not been drawn; the “people, through their Government,” 
won—not finally, of course; but they have made substantial gains. 

It is doubtful if any other three peaceful years in American history have seen more 
substantial changes in the attitude of the people toward things fundamental than the 
past three years have shown. These changes have appeared in the state governments 
of some of the commonwealths of New England and in the Pacific Coast region, in the 
rich sagebrush principalities of the Rockies and in the industrial and agricultural 
states of the Mississippi Valley. Whatever is moving the people is, of course, but a 
continuation of the impulse that carried them so far during the first years of the 
century; and naturally during the past three years they have used the experience 
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t began with the primary, which was designed to 
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lo this end the people are creating new institutions—nothing but a rebuff from the 
United States Supreme Court can stop the spread of that institution called the initiative 
and referendum. It is now in force in two } red and nine cities in twenty-five 
states and is a part of the fundamental law for stat« | poses in eleven comr eailns 
These eleven are Maine, Missouri, South Dakota Arkansas, Oklahoma, Califor i, 
Colorado, Arizona, Montana, Nevada and Orego The legislatures that adjourned 
this spring submitted it to the people of eight other states Washington, Idal 
Wyomirg, North Dakota, Nebrash Florida, Wisconsin and Indiana—whe 
incorporated in the new constitution In O} it was granted to all citi The url 
population forms a major part cf the people of that te ind, moreove a working 
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The legislatures of the states were busy last winter with 


municipal grants of these weapons of fundamental democ- 
racy. We find the right to adopt the recall was granted 
to cities in Idaho, Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming and California; and 
the right to adopt the initiative and referendum was granted 


y the commission form of government in 









j ‘ a, Virginia and Michigan. 

Coi vith the feeling that the powers of govern- 
ment extended to the individual voters, there 
eems to be a well-defined tendency toward widening the 

iff Four states last year submitted the question of 

ial suffrage for women to the voters as constitutional 
mendment California, Kansas, Oregon and Wisconsin. 
iifornia adopted the amendment. This is the largest 
umber of states that ever had this proposition before 
he people in any one year. Heretofore the suffrage 
novement has been successful only in the Far West, where 


men exceeded the women in numbers. The states having 
rage are Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
li id Utah. If the people of Wisconsin, for 
ce, should adont woman suffrage in the election of 


1912, the question would cease to be sectional and become 





ional democratic movement; for Iowa, 
Michigan and Massachusetts are regarded as good fighting 


Another evidence of the closer relation growing up 
between the people and their servants is the growth of 
the Oregon plan for the election of United 
ites senators. It is the direct development of the 
primary. After the party candidates for United States 
enators are nominated at the primary in the summer, the 
names of the successful candidates of all the parties are put 
ipon the ballot at the general election in November for an 
To make that advisory vote binding, every 
legislative candidate is given an opportunity to sign at 
option one of two statements: First, that he will vote for 
he United States senator designated by the advisory vote 
of the people of his state; second, that he will not vote 
for the candidate chosen by the people. Naturally most 
of the legislative candidates agree in writing to obey the 
people, and the advisory vote becomes binding. Thus, in 
1909 the Republican legislature in Oregon elected a Dem- 
ocrat, and in 1911 a Democratic legislature in Nevada 
elected a Republican, and a Democratic legislature in 
Nebraska elected a Democrat —all because the people so 
voted in an advisory vote. In 1911 three United States 
enators were so elected. In 1913, as the result of the work 
of the legislatures of 1911, a dozen senators will be elected 
by the Oregon plan of a direct advisory vote. 


what is kn wr 


idvisory vote, 


The Latest Creation in Democracy 


N ADDITION to the three states named above, Idaho, 

California, Colorado, Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Montana and New Jersey will elect senators by a direct 
idvisory vote that will be all but mandatory. The Iowa 
legislature indorsed this plan; but a reactionary governor 
thought Iowa people were not so capable of choosing 
senators by a direct vote as the people of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Minnesota—and he vetwved the bill. However, with 
twelve states electing senators by a practically direct vote 
and with the fourteen states of the South, wherein there 
is but one party, electing United States senators at the 
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primary, it is easy to see that if the constitutional amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution legalizing a common 
custom should happen to lag it will make little difference. 

In a few years more, if the tendency is not checked, most 
of the states will have the direct vote for senators under 
the Oregon plan, and those that do not have it will prob- 
ably be of a type whose electorate is so sluggish that it will 
make little difference how they choose their senatorial 
representatives. The people of a state deserve about what 
they get in the way of representation. If they are not 
willing to sacrifice their time and their money for the 
common good they will get the type of senator that 
represents a selfish, sordid people. 

The amendment, by avoidance, of the Federal Consti- 
tution in the election of United States senators by a direct 
vote is not the limit of the cheerful audacity of these 
reformers. The Constitution provides that the president 
and vice-president shall be chosen by the electoral college. 
It has suited the purposes of politicians in practically all of 
the American states to ignore this constitutional provision 
by placing the names of the president and vice-president on 
the ballots at the general elections; and now the reformers 
are going one step farther and are seeking to place the candi- 
dates for party nomination for president and vice-president 
upon the primary ballot. This permits the Republicans to 
choose at the primary in their states between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. La Follette, and the Democrats to express their choice 
by direct primary vote as between Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
Mr. Harmon, Mr. Folk and Mr. Clark. In six states this 
idea has been legalized: in Oregon—where the people 
initiated the law—California, Nebraska, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and New Jersey. In a number of other states 
notably Kansas, Ohio and Michigan—the idea will be 
adopted probably without warrant of law. 

The presidential primary may be called the very latest 
creation in fundamental democracy. It is as untried as 
the primary was ten years ago and stands about where the 
initiative and referendum stood five years ago. It is only 
about two laps behind the recall; but the idea appeals to 
the common-sense of the people, for the reason that if 
they are wise enough to vote for president they are wise 
enough to choose presidential candidates. And it is likely 
the conventions which nominate presidential candidates 
in 1920 will be composed of spectacled, high-browed 
gentlemen of sedentary temperament, who will register 
the choice of the people on an adding machine while the 
delegates devote themselves to the nice points of verbiage 
in the platform. By that time, perhaps even the plat- 
form planks will be submitted to the people by a primary 
initiative system such as Texas now has, in which 
case the national political conventions may be run by 
correspondence or by long-distance telephone. 

What a crowd of candidates for post-offices, and for 
United States district marshals and attorneys and revenue 
collectors, will be put out of commission by the change! 
The conventions will not be so dramatic as they are now, 
but they will be representative—which, after all, is a more 
or less important point. Prophecies are dangerous, but 
analogies are harmless. And we may look back a little 
over a century and surmise how Alexander Hamilton and 
the dear old Fathers would have smiled superciliously if 
they had been told that their well-laid plans to put the 
choosing of a president in a few hands would be laid low by 
a party system which gave every voter in all the land a 
direct vote in the election of a president! The electoral 
college, however, went into atrophy before the demands 
of the people for a closer grip upon national affairs, and 
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the national party convention may follow the electoral 
college into disuse during the present decade-—for all 
over the country the convention system is passing. It is 
passing because the people have found that the system 
offers to a few men great power to work their selfish 
ends in national politics. In working those ends these few 
men open a clear way for the forces amenable only to 
property to enter American politics and corrupt it. 

It is against the perversion of American politics to 
selfish ends that the whole strength of the so-called Pro- 
gressive or reform movement is directed. No one cares for 
the primary because it is the primary; or the initiative 
and referendum because of the name, or the Oregon plan 
for electing senators because it belittles the legislature; or 
the presidential nomination law because it would destroy 
the national convention's prestige. It is because money 
gets into conventions and legislatures and turns the will of 
the people into a byword that these institutional changes 
in our form of government have risen during the past ten 
years All that the people demand is se lf-government. 
And it is interesting to note that, coincident with the 
growth of the primary system and its logical development 
in fundamental democracy, in nearly every state of the 
North and West a corrupt-practices law has been passed. 


The Ten Backward States 


HREE years ago more than half the states north of the 

Ohio River and west of the Alleghanies had laws requir- 
ing publicity of campaign expenses after the election. These 
laws in general have been amended or replaced by other 
laws going a step farther. It is now generally provided 
that there shall be publicity of campaign expenses before 
the primary or before the election, or both; so that the 
voters may know how much money a party committee or a 
candidate is spending, where it comes from and where it is 
going. In several states, notably Oregon and Wisconsin, 
the amount of money that may be spent by a candidate is 
limited. The legislatures of 1910-11 in the various states 
overhauled their corrupt-practices acts and amended them 
to provide for public ity of campaign expenses, both as to 
source and disbursement, before the election. This was 
done in Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Wyoming and Cal 
ifornia. Colorado is to vote in November upon a corrupt- 
practices law initiated by the people. In New York, 
North Dakota and Maine stringent acts or amendments 
have been added to the present law. 

Democracy is almost cy: 





ically frank; it acknowledges 
that without rigid restrictions it will be as easy to beat 
the game of self-government through fundamental democ- 
racy as it was to beat self-government through represent- 
atives. Three years ago a state’s rank in the Progressive 
column might have been estimated by the breadth of its 
primary law and the rigor of its anti-pass law; today these 
laws are ne arly unive rsal, and a state’s stand is best meas- 
ured by the kind of a corrupt-practices law it enjoys. 
Before leaving the political activities of the forward 
movement in the country it may be worth while to set 
down the states that do not have the primary law, in some 
of its forms, covering practically all important offices and 
generally providing for the nomination of United States 
senators. These backward states are Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Utah and Montana 

hardly a respectable minority; and even Montana pro- 


vides that the party convention nominees for United States 
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senators shall be put on the ballot in November for a 
direct advisory vote, which the legislature, in advance 
of its election, pledges itself to follow. In some cases, as 
Oregon, South Dakota, Maine and Colorado, the 
primary came after the initiative and referendum; but 
generally direct legislation and the recall follow the primary 
as a natural development of a self-governing people. 

Democracy seems to feel a need to mend economic 
conditions; for, all over the country, in all the courts, in 
Congress and in the White House, we are tinkering away at 
this job—cheerfully withal, even though we know what a 
task it is. Speaking broadly and ignoring a wide neutral 
the state legislatures the economic activities of 
those states in the forward movement are divided into 
efforts of two kinds—to curb the encroachment of those 
who have and to ameliorate the conditions of those who 
have not. Perhaps this is robbing Peter to pay Paul; but 
there is a feeling among the people that certain artificial 
conditions that make some men rich and keep others poor 
must be changed, and that by taking away special privi- 
leges in one direction we may establish justice in another; 
that in some way unearned increment shall be distributed 
in wages. 

So, all over the nation, and particularly in that group 
of states which have adopted the primary and its accesso- 
ries, we find the legislatures devoting themselves to the 
two branches of the problem as they are revealed 
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HE Great January Sale was on at 

the mammoth People’s Store of 

Shodiwell, Tultrate & Markum 
Paymaster, who in his profession of ver- 
satile adventurer with other people's 
had suffered the boredom of a 
month’s inactivity, leaned over the cut- 
price fiction counter, where literature, 
dressed in the clothing of a brazen flirt, 
appealed to the market, hysterically 
beseeching readers, readers, readers! 

Suddenly a hand, small and white, 
delicately shaded with the pink of life, 
coming within the rascal's vacant stare, 
picked up a detective story, the cloth 
cover of which was besmirched with huge 
imitation thumbprints. On one finger of 
the lady’s hand which held the book was 
a diamond that seemed at first glance to 
be of the size of a cut-glass stopper from 
i decanter. 

The gleam of the stone may have hurt 
Paymaster’s eyes, but an unprejudiced 
observer who noted Paymaster’s lids nar- 
rowing down into two slits as he lifted 
his gaze to the woman's face would have 
said, had they known him, that the wily 
Paymaster scented game. 

No observer, however, would have 
been so unfair as to say that the woman 
was not pretty. To 
attired in black from head to foot; yet 
the mourning she wore'was of that doubtful character which 
enhances rather than detracts from the mischievous charms 
f a diminutive but active body, a well-poised head of fluffy 
golden hair and a chin so rounded that maturity, almost 
due in the record of time, seemed postponed indefinitely. 

It might well have been expected that the combined 
charms of the vivacious little woman and the scintillating 
diamond would have led Paymaster to planga pursuit of 
her, either to satisfy his vanity or his leaning for illegal 
acquisition. She might not have seen him at all and he 
might have followed her through the crowds unseen, 
following her golden trailor, when that had faded from 
sight for a moment, then the strong wisps of violet perfume 
which she left on her way. Had this, however, been the 
sequence of the scene at the book counter, the chronicle 
here forth would never have been written. What 
happened, in fact, was much more surprising. 

The girl raised her eyes, looked into Paymaster’s face; 
then, stifling a gasp, beckoned toward the store entrance 
with a subtle little jerk of her head and a lowering of one 
delicate eyelid. The lady had introduced herself as one 
who, however lacking in refinement, was in no wise delin- 
quent as to observation, self-control or power of expression 
Her one movement had spoken the equal of a puara- 
graph of words. She had said: “Heavens! It’s you 
Paymaster—come out of the past! On the level, I'm not 
sorry to meet you. See this black dress? My husband 
Do you remember when I was 
Dividend Syndicate, 
I haven’t seen you since 


in 


zone, In 


first, in 
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be sure, she was 


set 


died several months ago. 
bookkeeper for the Codéperative 
Limited, on Nassau Street? 
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the control and regulation of public utilities, and second, ir 
securing for labor compensation for trade accidents. The 
endeavor is definitely to take from capital employed in the 
manufacture and sale of public utilities —transportation, 
water, light, fuel, power and communication 

but a decent rate of interest, with reasonable managerial 
salaries, and to make capital bear the sickness and accident 
expenses due to any trade as a charge against the trade —to 
be passed on to the consumer of the manufactured article if 
it seems necessary, but to be taken off the back of 
any event. 

During the past three years a sort of tacit agreement 
seems to have been reached between the people and the 
railroads that much of the regulation of railroads, as to 
rates at least, may be safely left to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the railroad commissions of the states 
appealing to that central body for aid. The legislation of 
1910-11 has shown a distinct tendency away from 
regulation of railroads and toward the 
regulation in the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
the place of stringent state railroad legislation, about whic! 
there is some dispute, we find the state legislatures in the 
more intelligent and progressive of the states devoting 
themselves to local utilities —to the electric company, the 
interurban railroad, the gas company, 
pany, the waterworks and the town street cars 
the larger transportation 
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“Great Scott! Say, I'm Sorry! Let Me Heip You Pick 


Jim Tholpin marr 


nim at the tr 


the postal inspectors got us; and 
me because I wouldn't test 
Meet you outside. I want to tell 

Paymaster, always gallant, strolled toward the entrance 
complimenting by little glances 


against 


you something.” 


of surprise which appar 


ently recognized each time the charm — whether she had 
it or not-—-of any salesgirl who chanced to be idle. He 
had enjoyed, in his thirty odd years of life, lingering for 


housands of frivol 


five minutes in the memory of many t 


feminine minds. The compelling carefree air was his; he 
wore it as he met Mrs. James Tholpin—née Nata 
Murphy —where the swinging doors, like n took 
their grain on one side and discharged their chaff into the 


roar of the street on the other 
“So you've kept out of jail!’’ whispered Natalie 
““My dear girl,”” Paymaster less) 


answered carele 
work is too various. 


any cit | 


A month ago | took ‘a round of 


It’s scattered in too n 


keep changing my game 





the drug stores in Boston, Philadelphia, Wilmingt 
Baltimore and Washington. I'd go in and suggest 

the soda clerk had short-changed me a dollar the da 
before. They'd look up their cash. You know abou 


four out of five days they run over two or three dollar 
No reason why they should have it any 
there? Thirty stores a day 
Works best when you take a taxicab 


more’n me 
forty dollar 
Nice little trip.’ 


thirty or 


Mrs. Tholpin’s dangerous violet eyes dance 
naughty delight. 
“Say, you're just the same as ever!" she exclaime 


with a shiver of enjoyment 
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express companie vhose business is mors wr ie 
ind with telegrap! companies connect “ t he 
local rates and service and taxes 

The public-utility commission is the old railr 
mission enlarged This public-utility comn “ 
powers over practically all public utilities as above 
nated, is found now in Kansas, Maryland, Conne 
Michiga Ohio, New Jersey, California, Was} 
New York, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Sout! Dako 
Oregon and Nebraska; and North Dakota has giver ‘ 
the right of initial action in fixing rates and securing r 
from local utilities lhe control of the issue ks a 
bonds~-to prevent overcapitalization—is given to pu 
itilities commissio in Kansas, Maryla Michiga 
Nebraska, Ohio, New Jersey, California, Wisconsir 
Massachusetts; and, as a coroll ary of the right to e 
the issue of stocks and bonds, the commissions are er po 
ered to make physical valuations of the properties af pul 
utilities in Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, Michigan, Ol 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, Calife 
nia and New Jersey Except in New York, Wiscor 
Massachusetts and Nebraska, these powers over cal 
I ublic utilities have been given to the commissions by the 
state during the past three years; and even in the state 
just named, within the year the powers of the commissior 
have been extended ¢ er Dy judicial connirmation or legis 


lative 


actior 


By Richard Washburn Chile 
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IP OF THE LAW 












‘I made k ve to you once,” Payma ter 
replied, producing a sheepish grin to 
order. “You didn't like me ther 

Yes, I did. It was platonic 

You can’t prove it by me,” ther i 

G inswered. “‘ Words like that would } ‘ 
given you a convulsion in the old da 

nen you used to order fried eyys 
nd batter cakes at Hormel’s | 

Natalie sniffed 

He made me do a lot of re iding 
he asserted “Things have change 
There's an Englishman at my boarding 
house now who's as refined a ou ‘ 
saw And he doesn't notice no g 
wrong with my educatior That wna 
I] wanted to talk with yu al I 

o mean educatio t's love 
Paymaster sprang into a defensi 
ttitude and then extended his fingers 
ilm downward, in one of the impr ‘ 
“ oratorical gestures of the streets 
—s “Nix « love, my proud bea 
. aid he, smiling. “It 00 late. You're 
good girl all right, and I 
wing a widow a gure } 
e; bu ix ‘ 
Oh, la t uking ol youand ia 
with a 0 oob! 
Natalie blithe adjusting her large 
nm the aid ¢ ero I revie 
re v ic 
| he E giisnt He love with me 
close to that it hu hin He got oney airea 
more coming to hi , He n th yunt ‘ 
Or y} i poor ool! You never see } hee 
He’s got to be sl Paymaster. He a fru 
i nee! | hame not to pick I Ay 
he sa Mr rholy you are ver ! t 
!—this! , g, | assuah you 
he turned up he tle nose a trifle farther tl Na 
ended the norn iphiit and allowed her 
helplessly to her side t play utter wearine 
It sl ld be juick,”’ she added it 
e | out o oO é { nisery 1 de 
ithering meé 
1 don’t quite see where | ! Paymaster 
t ‘ s OF ‘ ol pectio ve t 
e mage witl e long eyelash Ca 
on Lo the police 
lhe girl bit her pink under lip 
i jueer busine ! honest, respec £ 
me she said Only I thought of it the ‘ 
1. You're the one to d It's a shame f 
} » we 
Get } 
I'he eight thousand.” 
Payn mi ppeared a I 
é sy inde leet 
W) he r 
It is hk f At Ew ¥ 
‘It’sa age a 
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burlap and costs money. It has a package of letters of 
introduction and it has a pigskin leather case for every- 
thing it owns, from cigar cutter and fountain pen up to 
shoes and umbrellas. It stares at me when I talk to it as 
if it was going to fold up with Jove and wither away.” 

“Write that in your diary,” urged Paymaster impa- 
tiently. “It's great. But what’s the business end of this 
a 1y h yw ” on 

“Well, there was an old brother he hadn’t seen for 
eighteen years. He died two years ago in Whiffletree 
Forks, Minnesota, and left some sort of a will,"and so on— 
and they've just settled things; so Ruthy has the only 
claim, and he’s here waiting for his—what do you call 
em?” 

“ Credentials?” 

“Yes, dear; that’s the word. 


as soon as they come. 


And he’s ready to go any 
Only you look a good deal 
That's what put it into my head the second 
you. And if you had the papers a 

“And got there first “g 

“And I kept him here by wearing my lavender gown and 
smiling at him at breakfast —the kind of smile I can throw 
when I want to 7 

“Ther 

Paymaster looked at Natalie—a little doubtful possibly, 
but grinning at the prospect of the sport; Natalie looked 
at Paymaster--a little frightened perhaps, but thrilled 
with the mere wickedness of the conspiracy. Both laughed 
aloud. 

“But now suppose I went out there with a checked suit, 
and ali that,” suggested Paymaster; ‘“‘and then while I 
was in town he wrote a letter to the people out there—the 
lawyer—whoever has been looking after the business for 
him. Well?” 

“ Nothing:to it,” Mrs. Tholpin replied with her sweetest 
tone, glancing down at her diamond. ‘Mr. Rutherford 
Abbott-Ewan left the name of the lawyer in England, 
and will you believe this?—until his papers come he 
can't remember it. It hurts its little head to think. It 
expects its papers at general delivery this afternoon. Do 
you see the bright light? The only thing that gets me is 
how I'm going to dedge going to church with it while 
you're gone; if my friends see me with it they'll think I’m 
payin’ an election bet.” 

Paymaster strolled out toward the street-crossing with 
her as she walked; the unlighted cigarette in his mouth 
bebbed about merrily with the shrewd expressions that 
played round his thin lips. a 

“Are you going to get the papers for me?” he asked. 

Natalie was much insulted. Her little figure bristled. 

“What's the matier with your getting ‘em?” she 
exclaimed angrily. “I’m only giving you atip. I’m not 
a thief—and don’t you forget it! All you’ve got to do is 
to go to the window before he gets there and ask for ’em. 
The steamship gets in at noon—at high tide.” 

He smiled again. His sense of humor was not dull or 
his feelings sensitive. 

“Why don’t you say something?” she asked. 
are you thinking about?” 

“Just thinking,” said he, “that your bally-bally friend 
- had been to the general delivery window enough for the 


> him. 
I saw 


“What 


“Kix om Love, My Proud Beauty! It's Too Late” 





clerk to call the inspector’s desk the minute I began to 
play the title part in this Abbott-Ewan production. But 
the matter is simple after all.” 

“How?” 

Paymaster placed his two hands on his forehead, palms 
outward, fingertips meeting, in the manner of a Hindu 
mystic. Without a word he walked over to a newspaper 
stand on wheels, where were displayed daily journals from 
thirty big cities widely scattered over the country. 

“Hany Hinglish papers?’’ Paymaster demanded. 

The brisk newsboy whisked out an assortment. ' 

“How much for the armful, separately wrapped?” / 

“Two dollars.” 

“Wrap ’em up!” said Paymaster grandly. “As 
a friend of mine named Blowther would wheeze: / 
‘Let’s do things in a real big, broad-gauged way.’” 

“How much are the souvenir postcards?” he asked, 
stepping into the entrance of a vacant dilapidated store. 

“Two for five on those.” 

““What’ll you take for fifty all stamped?” 

“ Dollar-sixty.” 

“Start the factory. We'll come back for the papers and 
the cards. I want some stamps. Come on, Natalie.” 

“The money’s gone to your head,” cried the girl, 
clutching his arm, but confident that, after all, Paymaster 
would reveal at the next moment one of his characteristic 
strokes of genius. 

‘Just for that I won't tell you what I am going to do,” 
he answered. 

“You're addressin’ 'em all to Ruthy!”’ she cried, looking 
over his shoulder as he began to write. 

“Why not?” asked he, looking up at her when his work 
was finished and he had deposited his huge consignment 
to the mailboxes. 

Her curiosity showed in a pout which had appeared on 
her pink lips, but Paymaster gave her no time to speak. 

“IT start for Whiffletree tonight,”’ he said gleefully, “‘ with 
muh passports and a new suit of clothes made out of 
a steamer rug. Do you get me? And you stick to the 
Englishman. Let’s see the smile again. That’s good. I'd 
fall for that myself. You're prettier than ever and I’m 
just as square as I ever was. It’s a sure go we divide on 
this or my name isn’t R. Abbott-Ewan. This is my rush 
season. We're turning applications away. Time is money. 
Goodby.” 

Natalie watched him as his lean, agile body, lithe as a 
cat's, squirmed away through the crowd; then she stamped 
her well-clad little foot with the vexation of a woman 
who has not been told. 

“English newspapers and postcards,” 
“ Ain’t he a regular cut-up!” 

So far as Paymaster regarded a clever idea with more 
intimate, personal, fatherly affection than one that was 
merely profitable, the widow of the deceased James Tholpin, 
promoter of the Coéperative Dividend Company and the 
Electric Nitrogen Corporation, was right. If, however, 
she had been at the post-office at four that afternoon she 
would have seen a diverting little drama which to her eyes 
would have had a significance not apparent on the surface. 

For at the hour when winter dusk begins to fill the 
ccrridor in front of the incoming division of the post-office, 

where the bust of Alexander Hamilton glances down 
superciliously on the common run, a strange-looking 
individual walked up and down the tiled floor, kicking 
scraps of paper, cigarette ends and hairpins with the 
deliberate, preoccupied manner of a great philosopher. 
This man wore a long overcoat the color of a lioness, 
which would have done justice to a character part of 
an English tourist in a musical comedy. Subsequent 
happenings indicated strongly its fitness as a costume 
for a comedy not musical. Now and then the head of 
the coat’s wearer rose from the spacious collar, like the 
head of a ferret from a rathole, turned in a rapid sur- 
vey of the individuals passing and then fell back under 
its broad-brimmed hat into the obscurity of the garment. 

At five minutes after four, when the bust of Alexander 
Hamilton had sneered visibly at modern life for the 
seventh time, the figure in the coat suddenly seemed to 
become more active, and from the sharp and hawklike 
nose which protruded above the upturned lapels came 
a little explosion of satisfaction. The corridor being 
almost deserted, the emotions of the wearer might well 
have been attributed to a single newcomer who was 
approaching the middle section of the division. 

This stranger walked with a military step which was 
in keeping with the accuracy of his dress. His hat 
was adjusted without a tilt to right or left that could be 
measured by a micrometer; his nose was in the exact 
center of his ruddy, rather expressionless face; his tie, 
in which a pin was fixed halfway between the right and 
left edges, dropped into a precisely buttoned, green- 
knitted waistcoat, as if the point had been predeter- 
mined by the use of dividers. Accuracy stood out in 
his gloves, in the set of the spats on his right foot and 
on his left. He strode over the tiles up to the delivery 
window with clicks of his soles beautifully measured with 
the intermittent clacks of his yellow Malacca cane. He 
drew out alinen handkerchief with a blue-checked border. 


she repeated. 
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“Why Didn't 
I Study Law? / That's What Gets My Geat!"* 


“Rutherford Abbott-Ewan. Many thanks,” he said 
into the A to M general delivery window; “and, by-the- 
by, I’m rawther in a ’urry—if you don’t mind.” 

At these words the head of the bystander came out of 
the big coat again long enough to say half aloud: “‘ Natalie 
was right —now that food and clothes are so high it ought 
not to live any longer.”’ 

Almost immediately the clerk within thrust forward a 
bundle of mail matter that would have staggered the 
post-office collector for an antifat-medicine house. 

“My word!” exclaimed Ewan. “ Postcards and letters 
all together! And papers! I wonder what ’as ’appened 
at ’ome. My word!”’ 

He gathered the confusing mass into his arms and 
attempted to carry them to the wall desk, where he might 
separate them. When halfway across the corridor, 
however, the waiting stranger, having cast a furtive glance 
all about, threw himself viciously against the Englishman’s 
back, causing the latter to sprawl forward on the tiles with 
a great clatter of the Malacca cane and derby hat, and a 
wide acattering of the papers. 

“Great Scott!” cried the rascal in the ulster. 
I’m sorry! You didn’t hurt yourself? 
It was just bump and over you went! 
pick ’em up.” 

He had already undertaken this unselfish task, gathering 
newspapers, postcards and letters with swift, deft motions 
of his hands. 

“There you are,” he said at 
brushing the furious Englishman 
“Now you're all right. I’m sorry.” 

Yet, for the sake of truth, it must be denied that Pay- 
master, as he hurried out into the crowd, was sorry. For 
in the pocket of the ample coat which would have infolded 
him twice and which he had bought for the express purpose 
of causing a sensation in Whiffletree, Minnesota, was the 
envelope containing the identification and legal documents 
for which Mr. Rutherford Abbott-Ewan had waited so long. 


“Say 
I never saw you. 
Let me help you 


last, interrupting the 
was giving himself. 


Those who have never passed a day in Whiffletree do 
not know the sadness which settles upon that distributing 
center for the mining and timber country as a winter night 
begins to creep through Main Street, and the last rays of 
sunset linger, perhaps with reluctance, on the tower of 
the Opera House and Home County Bank, photographs 
of which building may be obtained by those whose architec- 
tural tastes permit, at “Joe Ford’s, the Foto Man,” two 
doors below the Grand Hotel and this side of Commercial 
Block. The wind wails through the ten motheaten pines 
which were spared by the lumberjack’s ax to make Smith’s 
Park in the center of the town, and dim lights begin to 
burn in the palatia) and gloomy brick and pillared resi- 
dence of Amos Wearing Joy, whose huge plate-glass 
windows overlook the expanse of buildings which degen- 
erate into wooden shacks, as the land drops off to the east- 
ward, and end abruptly in the smelter which discharges 
noxious hisses and gases, like a peevish reptile chained to 
a dumpheap 

Paymaster, with his English coat and English bag and 
English spats and English cigarettes, from which he had 
torn the United States customs stamps, having walked 
up half a block from the railroad yard, caught some of 
this atmosphere of depression. 

“Look here!”’ he said to the last solemn-looking indi- 
vidual whom he met on the corner of Main Street, “‘ what 
does a man do here evenings? Is thee a moving-picture 
show?” 

“No,” said the man: suspiciously. 
start one?” 

“Maybe,” Paymaster replied craftily. 
lawyers here?” 


“Are you going to 


“Who are the 





“Lawyers!"’ the man whimpered. 


One’s too many, 


“Lawyers! There 
aren’t lawyers. I say, and I ought to 
know. There’s only one and that’s Lawyer Joy—Amos 
Wearing Joy ices in the Ore and Lumber Buildin 
across the way.” 

“Thanks,” said Paymaster. “I'll take a chance.” 

He left the native shaking his head sadly, as if to say, 
“There goes another!” and, still carrying his bag, climbed 
the creaking wooden stairway of the brick block; observ- 
ing the dirty hallways, he rejoiced that there were none 
of the marble corridors and mahogany anterooms with 


with off 


which he had believed he might be awed into nervousness 
and perhaps some calamitous slip from his presence of 
mind. He knocked on the ground-glass pane at the end 
of the passage. 
“Come in! 
opened the door. 


whispered a timid voice and Paymaster 


The man within was six feet two and smelled of bay 
rum, but his size and aroma were the only positive qualities 
which seemed to remain in him. When he spoke, his voice 
was timid and halting; he cast his dull eyes to the floor 
and extended a hand which felt like the u 
slice of cold blueberry pie. 

“Mr. Joy?” began Paymaster. 

The huge Insignificance giggled with silly pleasure and 


nder side of a 


made other noises in his throat which sounded like air in 

a steam radiator. 
“I’m not Mr. Joy. 

I’m his secretary 


He’s terribly busy in the inner office. 
Sit down and wait.” 

Five minutes passed, during which the clock that adver- 
tised insurance company ticked so mournfully that 
Paymaster concluded that ill luck wasin store for him. Sud- 
denly the door flew open, slan 


for eighte en years. 
an 


med against a case half occu- 
pied by law books and filled with agricultural reports, and 
a shockingly powerful voice roared ‘Timmy ; 
Tell the others to wait.” 

“*Go in,” whispered the 


who's next? 
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“Then signed letters?” Joy 
dancing about in a paroxysm of cross-examination 
Paymaster, at bay, invariably does at least one thing 


who these screamed, 


he lights a cigarette. This he succeeded in performing with 
leisurely grace. Then he looked 

“*My secretary,” he replied coolly 

Joy seemed to collapse He fell back into his chair 


wiped his forehead and seemed utterly exhausted 

“Il have my papers with me,” 
Letter of introduction 
took up the case at my 
my brother George. Here they are. 
an English cigarette.” 

“More like it! More like it!” 
having read the exhibit. “‘ Why 


‘Ys 


when you 


said Paymaste 
letters from you, written 
request ] 


A 


rs etters [rom 
ffer you 


Darriste 


| 


nd iet me o 


muttered the lawyer 


Mr. Abbott-Ewan, what 


else would you have me do than be suspicious? Would 
you have me fail to conserve—conserve! preserve !! 
preservate!!! my client's interests? The re sponsibility 
the gravity, sir, of my position is tremendous, especiall) 
in a case when the beneficiary of my labors is at Well 
mouthstoke-on-Battersall, ten thousand miles away! No 


of the hi 


} 


case was most ingeniou 


when there is a good 


** Legal expenses anc 


‘Ha! 


nr 


las 


writter 


expert testimony 


exc 


er exc 


eviden 


on agreement 
4. Plumtaster 
reterred to re 
record, counse 
and seventy + 

1 thirt t 

‘What did 


) 
t t 
t 
et 

‘ n 
reed t 

a ! 

ce b 
rt 

hter 


Mr. Abbott-Ewan, the ethics of the law are rigid. It was ‘Eig! 
necessary tor me to identify you before } r ua Joy . 
penny.” in ea ; 
“The money ” the adventurer beg with a Blacka 
eager smile to sell 
Mr. Joy clapped his littl paws together ior ar ter r K a 
ruption and then rubbed his sandpaper | in and as 
satistaction. é fo 
“We will come to the adjustment of the final rights in ‘ls 
the case as soon as the proper procedure pern Let Cert 
me do my full duty as attorney Let me acquaint yo on th 
with the steps I have take Timmy, hand me those showing 
papers in file one I'm a fig 
‘I’m not a lawyer myself,”” Paymaster ventured course 


There 


being considered conce 


laimed t 


laimed 


¢ ~t 


hance ir 
enance | 





vast Creature of Humili- 
ation in an awed 

*‘That’s Mr. Joy. 
all through his 


conference. 


tone. 
He's 
last 


Pay master had seen no 
other 
He 
Ste yped into the room. 
A 
not ive 
high to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was seated behind 
a flat-topped desk. 
Though he 
in middle a 
hair was black 
feathers and disor- 
dered as that of a Western 
1ator who has 
thinking. He had two 
little, tight and not over- 
clean fists, one of which 
he was using to dash off 
words on a block of paper 
and the other to make 
inexpressive thrusts 
toward Paymaster. His 
face, like his hands, looked 
undersized and cramped. 
“Well!” he roared like 
a bull. “What now? 
What now?” 
“You're 
that 
said Paym: 
‘*Haven’t 
Haven't got 
lowed the other. “‘Who 
are you? Who are you?” 


one go out or any 
clients waiting. 


little man, who could 
hi 


stood shoulder- 


must have 


ge, hi 


as ¢ rows’ 


been 
as 


ser been 


the lawyer 
property,” 


aster. 


has my 





got it! 
it!” bel- 

















“Rutherford Abbott- 
Ewan,” said Paymaster. 

The little man dropped his papers, pulled out the ends 
of his four-in-hand tie, flapped them up and down on his 
fingers, and, adjusting a formidable pair of eyeglasses, 
with black, hard rubber rims, stared at Paymaster. 

“So you're the brother of poor George Abbott?” he 
shouted. ‘“‘Sad death! Sad death! Nearly broke my 
heart. Write your Timmy, get the 
Abbott probate files.” 

Paymaster shuddered, but wrote a signature. He felt 
certain that he had met real trouble at ‘the outset of his 
infamous undertaking, and he was tempted to fly through 
the door and down the narrow stairs the 
massive Inconsequence bringing in a pile of folders, maps, 
letter files and drawers of card catalogues. 

The attorney looked at Paymaster’s writing. The attor- 
ney scowled a terrible scowl. He shook the paper. He 


name here. out 


when he saw 


leveled his crooked little forefinger at the man before him. 
“That your hand?” he roared. 
The rascal nodded. 


“Eh? Eh?” 


“What Did the Lawsuit Cost Ue?** 


ul to 
vy, butona pinch could forgive his client the delir 
““Now these are the papers in Nordquist 1 
Executor et al.,”" began the attorney 


y nodded sympathetically a say ti 


**I thought George died without owing a cent.” 
The lawyer smiled. 


“This was a case of a Norwegian farmer for damages and 
personal injuries, owing to your brother's autorsobil 
frightening a horse the plaintiff was leading It v 
brought into this office after your brother's death, | 
before you engaged me to act. Of course profes ‘ 
honor forbade me to act on both sides herefore I t é 





the matter over to Jenkins Plumtaster, who used to be 


partner. Here is the complaint. Let's see—-‘Said pla ff 
was thereby rendered, made and created sick, sore, lame 
wounded and injured, and subject to great mental ago 

And let’s see—‘Said automobile aforementioned, cal 


culated, purposed and designed to terrorize and 


otherwise frighten animals of the nature, kind and species 


terrify 
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three hundred and fort 
two dollar ing the 
secretary. ‘Yes t 
correct.” 

“How about the hu 
dred dollars we } the 
timber surveyor 

‘I forgot that 

“Add it in when yo 
revise this record Wi 
want it accurate com 
manded the lawyer, s 
agely biting the end off 
his cigar. ‘‘ Now give me 
file three.” 

Timmy trembled 

“File three is still t) 
the clerk of probate 

“Pah! Where are the 
papers in that bre 
of promise clain we 
settled?” 
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YNORI 


ROBABLY you are an average American citizen — or, 

if not, an average citizen of the city of New York 

Whichever you are, if you have ideas about the Black 
Hand, about Tong wars in Chinatown, about gang fights, 
and about other things for which New York is famous and 
infamous, | will lay you ten to one that, on snap judgment, 
you will say that being a policeman on the metropolitan 
force is a pretty dangerous occupation 

In this you are more or less wrong. I am one of over 
ten thousand policemen in New York, and I am putting 

straight when I[ say that the risk of injury or death isn’t 
one, two, three with the real problems of the game. By 
the real problems I mean the little things under the helmet 
and behind the brass buttons, about which the public, 
in New York or elsewhere, seldom reads or hears—the 
little things and William J. Gaynor. Being a policeman 
is, of course, more of a hazard than, say, superintending a 
misses’ school on Riverside Drive or doing night-watchman 
duty at a home for the aged; but it can’t compare as a 
taker of life and limb with structural steelwork, tunnel 
boring and many other occupations less picturesque. 
Alongside of such work, twirling a club with the “ Finest” 
otherwise the second largest police force in the world, 
in the second city in the world-——is as safe as tatting. 

As I write this, the year 1911 has just closed—and only 
four men out of 10,200 odd in the department have 
died during this twelvemonth. Of these four, only one 
Patrolman Michae! Lynch, who was shot by a negro — met 
a violent death in the performance of duty. Of the other 
three, two died of commonplace heart trouble and one was 
struck by a trolley car. 

Show this record to your family if they object to your 
becoming a policeman because of imagined dangers, and I 
think they will change their notion. 


Brains Mightier Than Clubs 


- IS true that willingness to meet death or have a leg 
twisted in a mix-up with a runaway is requisite to a 
successful cop’s make-up; but this isn’t what worries 
him. Rather, the policeman’s troubles in New York today 
are the things not on the schedule, to meet which he has 
got to think. The day of the husky piece of beef, sur- 
rounded by a blue uniform and topped off with a helmet, 
is past. Brains have come to be mightier than the club. 
The men who are getting the promotions are the thinkers, 
not the bruisers and the grafters. 

The Trish still predominate, but they no longer have a 
strangle-hold on the force. There have been German- 
Americans and Italians among us for a decade or more, 
and now Jews are turning out onto the sidewalk in greater 
numbers every year. The Jewish patrolman or detective is 
so common today that he attracts no attention—there are 
Jewish lieutenants galore; and over in Brooklyn you will 
find Henry Cohen — whose name is not Irish —an inspector. 
Only the other day, to meet changing conditions, they 
added a Jewish chaplain to the department. When I first 
came on the force a Jewish cop was a curiosity. I am an 
Irishman, forty-one years old, and I have been a policeman 
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for seventeen years. My first year’s 
salary was eight hundred dollars; and, 
assuming for the sake of convenience 
that I am still a patrolman, it is now 
fourteen hundred dollars. Out of my 
first year’s pay I bought my own uni- 
forms, my clubs, my revolver—a matter 
of about two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; in fact I bought—and have 
bought —everything in the way of equip- 
ment except my shield. The city fur- 
nishes that absolutely free. I lend carfare 
out of my own pocket to stranded old 
ladies who have lost the handkerchief 
with the dime knotted in it; 1 tote 
sticky foundlings to Bellevue; I lead 
to the station house for examination 
stray dogs suspected of rabies; I settle 
family quarrels rather than hale man 
and wife to the Domestic Relations 
Court; I try to be polite to unreason- 
able and overzealous members of the 
S. P. C. A. whe unjustly accuse a driver 
of cruelty to his horse and insist upon 
his arrest —and sometimes I pursue and 
shoot a mad cat in the tenement quar- 
ter, or pick up, in true country pound- 
master style, a small red pig wandering 
in the theater district. . 

These are some of the little things. In addition, I have 
a few routine duties as prescribed by the regulations. 
Referring you to these, you will note that, among other 
things, | am empowered and expected at all hours of the 
day and night to prevent crime; detect and arrest offenders; 
preserve the public peace; suppress mobs, riots and insur- 
rections; direct traffic; arrest all street beggars; provide 
police attendance at fires; assist, advise and protect immi- 
grants and travelers; and carefully observe and inspect all 
places of public amusement, down to and including cock- 
pits and ratpits. 

Personally I have never observed or inspected a ratpit, 
but I have been asked by a little girl where she could bury 
a pet white rat. What’s more, I told her. This all may 
sound like a joke; but, take it from me, the business of 
being a cop is some job—if I do say it myself. 

Conditions in the city are becoming more complex every 
day and the policeman with all muscle and no brains no 
longer fits in the scheme. Gray matter under the helmet 
is what is wanted. A patrolman recently won a diffi- 
cult booklovers’ contest conducted by a newspaper; and 
though Commissioner Waldo is not looking for bookworms 
as a general thing, he is emphasizing that—to succeed 
a cop must study. And as a student the cop is making 
goed. The “Finest” are getting wise. 

Today the policeman who is on to his job knows the 
penal code and the corporation ordinances better than 
the taxpayer who accosts him; he can put it all over your 
so-called man-about-town when it comes to street-corner 
diplomacy; and in a pinch the chances are that he knows 
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“An Experience That 
Taught Me Not to 
Butt in When I Wasn't 
Really Wanted" 







his rights and the rights of Citizen Fixit 
and P. B. Publico better than do those 
two well-known individuals themselves. 
“I’m sorry I can’t arrest anybody for 
that just because you say so,” says Patrolman Number 
753 to the indignant citizen who complains that hoodlums 
are snowballing pedestrians at a nearby corner. “I'll 
stroll over that way and try to catch ’em at it; but I'll 
be thrown out of court if I arrest anybody for a misde- 
meanor on hearsay.” 

“But I saw them throwing,” insists the citizen. 

“Were you hit?” asks Number 753. “And will you 
appear as complainant?” 


Seeing Things at Night 


HE citizen shakes his head. He wants the boys 

arrested, but he doesn’t want to be bothered with court 
procedure. 

“T saw them; that’s enough,” he argues. 

“Sorry, sir; but nothing doing,” says the policeman. 
Then to clinch the matter he pulls forth his green rulebook 
and reads something like this: 

You are authorized to make arrests — 

1. On a warrant; 

2. When you have seen an offense committed; 

3. When a felony has, in fact, been committed and you 
have reasonable cause to believe that the person to be 
arrested committed it; 

4. In the nighttime, when you have reasonable cause 
to believe that the person to be arrested committed a 
felony, though it afterward appears that a felony has 
been committed but that the person arrested did not 
commit it. 

Having recited this as if he knew it, Number 753 walks 
toward the corner and the indignant citizen mutters 
something about a “smart cop,” with nasty emphasis on 
“smart.” 

Naturally the policeman hates to go into court with a 
~ase he can’t support, to be made a monkey of by a keen 
magistrate with a sense of humor. So, next time one 
appears a bit diffident in taking action in a petty case, 
pause a minute before calling him a boob and get his view. 
Court is the bane of the cop’s existence anyway. How 
eager would you be to make an arrest for a trifling offense 
fifteen minutes before it was time to go off duty in the 
evening? If you look the other way it means go home 
to the wife and supper on time; make an arrest and 
it’s wait in night court until pérhaps two o'clock in the 
morning —then be on the job early the next day. 

Some policemen strike it unlucky this way and have an 
epidemic of little arrests extending over a period of a week 

or more. They may live in Flatbush or Staten 
Island; but it’s up to them to hang round the courts 
until their cases are disposed of. Moreover, it is 
convictions and not arrests that count on your 
record. Under these circumstances wouldn’t you 
look the other way now and then, and let a couple 
of street fighters separate before you arrived on 
the scene? I think you would. 

“When I was new in the game,” a veteran of the 
force was saying not long ago, “I used to think 
that every arrest I made was a step nearer pro- 
motion. I’m not so energetic now. I try to be 

«- there with both feet when anything big is doing; 
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Asked for a Loan Not of a Dime or a Quarter— But 
of Five Dotiars 


but if I see a crowd cheering on a pair of fighting boot- 
blacks I usually slow up a bit until some one has time to 
holler, ‘Cheese it!—the cop!’ If I were to run in every- 
body who broke a law I wouldn’t eat a meal at home 
three times a month. 

“T’ll never forget an experience I had about ten years 
ago,”” he continued; “an experience that taught me not 
to butt in when I wasn’t really wanted. I was as green as 
grass and was walking along, just looking for trouble, on 
a beat on the lower West Side. Scraps were frequent in 
the district; and as I approached a place known as the 
Corned-Beef Flats I heard a noise upstairs that scared 
me-—even though a cop. There was a terrific crash of 
crockery and furniture and a series of wild yells, suggesting 
riot and murder. 

“Pistol in hand, I went up the steps three at a time 
and broke in the first door I came to. As I did so, some 
one who was apparently waiting pasted me square in the 
eye with a beer hottle. I rolled down the stairs, picked 
myself up on the landing in a daze and, with blood streaming 
down my face, blew my whistle for assistance. 

“In a minute an old warhorse of the precinct came loping 
up; but, instead of dashing up the stairs as 1 had done, 
he just stood and looked at me. 

“**What’s the matter?’ says he at last. 

“* A terrible fight in the flats,’ says I 

““*Did you start it?’ says he. 

“*Of course not,’ says I, wiping the blood off my face. 

““*Then come along,’ says he, ‘and don’t be interrupting 


a family celebration. It’s dangerous!’ 


A Dramatic Dismissal 


N°? ONE except a panicky youngster ever whistles or 


raps for assistance unless thesituation demandsit. For 





this reason the response from fellow officers is instantaneous. 
The signal is never ignored. The shrill of a whistle or the 
tattoo of a night stick on the sidewalk has an omirous 
and sinister sound, and every man who hears it is on his 
toes at once. Only three times in more than, thirty years 
have there been cases of dismissals from the force for 





cowardice. These cases made profound impressions. 

The last occurred in August, 1907. A patrolman, whose 
name it would be cruelty to mention, faltered and showed 
a yellow streak when a murderer he was pursuing darted 
up astairway. The man had a gun and he threatened to 
use it, and the cop simply didn’t have the nerve to go and 
get him. 

Like the hanging of Danny Deever, this poor fellow’s 
dismissal from the force in disgrace has the young recruits 
*‘a-shakin’”’ to this day. And it was terrible! Bingham, 
then Commissioner, stood him up before the crowd at 
headquarters and delivered a denunciation that made 
even the veterans shiver. 

*““My God, men,” said the Commissioner, “don’t ever 
let this thing occur again while you and I are together! A 
man is not a man who is not physically brave. That poor 
devil is not a man; he is a poor, weak thing! It is thirty 
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* years, they tell me, since there has been such a charge: 
and in thirty years only one man out of about nine 
thousand is a mighty small percentage. It won't dilute 
the water much. Take his shield and his buttons— and 
let him go!” 

While the man to whom this was addressed stood 
trembling and ashen-faced, they unclasped his shield 
from his breast and began to take his buttons; but 
the buttons were bradded on and there was no getting 
them off without a pair of pliers. Aft 
fumbling, agonizing to all who witnessed it, he was 
allowed to go; and he staggered from the room wit! 
his buttons still on. The two other cases of cowardice 
on record occurred in 1877. The men dismissed 
flinched from an armed maniac. 

Failure to make petty arrests may sound like neglect 
of duty, but it’s seldom that a policeman gets in trou- 
ble for it. On the other hand, it isthe wise cop who 
knows that this policy will not only lessen the arduous 
duties of sidewalk-pounding, but that it is in harmony 
with the pronounced ideas of William J. Gaynor, 
Mayor of New York, and the most eccentric and orig- 
inal commander-in-chief —that is the title —the depart- 
ment hasever had. You may remember that Gaynor, 
as a Supreme Court Justice, had decided opinions on 
how the city should be policed, and he and General 
Bingham had a set-to about the case of a boy in Brook- 
lyn who, Gaynor said, was the object of police perse- 
cution. The police arrested the boy with remarkable 
perseverance notwithstanding Justice Gaynor's pro- 





a moment ol 








test; and also, notwithstanding his protest, the 
was mugged for the Rogues’ Gallery, though he had 
never been convicted of anything 
When Gaynor took office his mind was al] made up 
about what a policeman should and should not do, 
and he set about putting these ideas into effect at 
once. Ask any man on the force and he will tell you 
that Gaynor has alternate ly heckled, puzzled, discour- 
aged and encouraged the police of New York more tha 
any influence in their history. Rhinelander Waldo 
whose n iggests Knickerbocker aristocracy 
and whom the mayor has described as “‘a catch—for he’s 
rich,” is the latest com 
mayor, with power to remove a commissioner over night 
or over minute, for that matter—is the Big Boss, a 


name correctly 


ussioner and an able one; but the 





d the 
force doesn’t know just what to think of him ye However, 
he knows what he thinks of the force. 

The mayor has always held that there are too many 
arrests; and, more than any one else, he has made it 
clear that a cop must know when to wink and pass on. 
A few weeks ago His Honor said, in addressing a gathering 
at a banquet on the East Side, that he was proud to 
announce that there were filty thousand fewer arrests 
in the city during the first year of his administration thar 
there were in the year preceding 

“Your chairman has alluded to the fact,” said the 
mayor, “that since I took office I have relieved you from 
undue interference from the police. I have tried to do 
this. I had a hard time doing it some people think that 
the nicest thing in the world is to! 








t the police knock every 


one on the head. No policeman has a right to put even so 


much as his little finger on you except by law. 

“In the first year of my administration the number of 
arrests without warrants was fifty thousand less than the 
year before. The public cried that 
there was a ‘crime wave’—that these 
fifty thousand fewer people arrested 
were burglars and thieves; but I took 
the figures myself and analyzed them 
and I showed that the falling-off 


arrests Was in petty things. We a 

need police in this free countr The 
police now understand that it is their 
business to de al w inal j ft 





with decent people * 


Moral: Be a wise cop, know the la 


wink and Ga: 
Carrying out these ideas about non- 


ynorize. 





interference with decent people, it Wa 
the mayor who caused to be put into 
effect the summons system, under 
which, instead of halir 4 sill Jones to 
court instanter for a trifling misde- 
meanor, the copsays: “Tag! You're 
it! Come to court in the morning!” 

or words to that effect. Likewise it was 
the mayor who insisted that growing 


children must have a place to exercis« 





their bodies —inthe streets if necessary 
He made this plain in one of his char- 
acteristic letters. Answering a com- 
munication from a little girl who 
complained that she couldn't roller- 
skate on the sidewalks, he suggested 
that she try again, for he was sure 
that every policeman would “wink 
very hard”’ when she clattered by on 
her skates. 





Thus, the New York cop must know when to wink and 
when not to wink—but it’s not so easy as it sounds. Make 
a silly arrest and he will be criticised as a bonehead or 
worse ; neglect to make one and P. B. Publico, heretofore 


mentioned, will go all the w iy to headquarters with a 





complaint. To meet these complications, knowledge of 
t city ordinances and the penal code is a lifesaver; and 
yuu would be surprised to know how glib some of the 


police are in the technica 
Almost tothe point of shouting, the n 
that the East Side shall live as the East Side wants to 


and to avoid trouble the policemen on duty there must 





ies of the law 














use the most delicate judgment Strictly speaking, it is 
against the law for Jewish mer the East Sick 
keep open their stores on Sunday. Go down there nex 
Sunday and see how the law is not obeyed. Everything 
is wide open; Sunday, is the big shopping day The cop 
who would try to enforce the law would be not! ’ hort 
of a lunatic Many persons harbor al jea that these 
Jews do business on eunday by legislatior 1ul g 
those who worship on Saturday to keep open their place 
ot Dusiness on the CUnristian Sabbat! such a lat Vi 
passed, but it was knocked out as discrin story |[ the 
State Court of Appeals. Hence, the Jew on Hester Street 
has no more legal right to sell you a pair of trouser 
~munday alternoon thar has the big merchant in the us 
shopping district; but, under a policy that it is inexpedi« 
to enforce any law with which the majority of the citizer 
of a district are not in sympathy, he does it just the same 
B t syetem the shrewd and u rLnowox eT unt 
the Ghetto ma peddle | wiure DOL! i and 
Sunday with little fear of molestation 


The Complexities of Pushcart Law 


_— lower East Side lies in the First Inspect Dis- 
trict, as that geographical division of the « ‘ 


called for police purposes; and in this district there are 
pproximately forty-five thousand pusheart pedler As 
the tv al re lent of the East Side feeds and clothes 
himself and family largely from the pushcart both as 
merchant and purchaser you can see that the industry 
has complexities worthy of consideration by an Interstreet 


Commerce (ommissior 





lo re yu 


of New York has adopted a set of ordinances almost as 


ite these pushcarts and their pushers, the city 


minute in their provisions as the Constitution of Oki 
homa If the 1 r pedier were held amenable to one 
fifteenth of these r lations he would spend about ar 
hour a week on t) reet and the rest of his time our 
or jail Gaynor ition saves the day 

If Aaro with the fruit cart, violently assaults Nat! 
who peddle ispenders, of course an arrest ma but 
li he laus pror entiy lo display | lcense Tall » have 
a number painted plainly on both i ott cart ! 
to stand ten feet from his nearest brother in trade 
hort, if he breaks any such petty rules the policeman i 
more tf iikely Lo pa 0 He ma peak to the px eT 
who } t shown any license and perhay arreé hiv 
he is ¥ ou re but mak ga urrest for othe fr 
tik too numerous to mentio le led he 
ques 

Enforcing the ten-feet-apart rule pl 
sible Phe « fathers who passed the ordinance might 


Continued on Page 3 





*"‘In the Hand Was a 
Pive-Buck Nete"’ 
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the Government of the United 
es ischarged with the promotion of domestic 

and foreign commerce. This bureau employs 
1 force not so large as that employed for the same 
purpose in a single state of the Union by one foreign 
i am indebted for that item to a speech 
made in Kansas City not leng ago by Secretary Nagel, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. It furnishes a 
convenient illustration of the fact that when Governments 
in the United States deal with business at all they pretty 
generally use a club. 

There are people still living in this country who admire 
Andrew Jackson for smashing the Bank of the United 
States—a very clear-cut exemplification of the club 
theory. Few episodes in American history have been more 
thoroughly raked over by competent scholars. Every 
circumstance has been brought to light. 

We know, then, that the bank under Biddle’s manage- 
really conducted ably and honestly; that it 
brought about resumption of specie payments, which had 
been suspended during the War of 1812; that it furnished 
the country a sound, uniform currency, of which there was 
great that it performed very valuable services for 
the Treasury; that it assisted materially in the develop- 
ment of the South and West —in short, that it was a highly 
useful insti We know also that the charges brought 
against it were either trivial or poppycock. Two com- 
mittees of Congress, after Jackson began his attack, inves- 
tigated the bank and reported favorably upon it. The 
bank was a political machine, though most of its 
directors were personally opposed to President Jackson. 
Professor R. C. H. Catterall, who had access to Biddle’s 
private letters and papers, in addition to many other 
sources of information, found no evidence whatever that 
the bank ever spent a dollar corruptly. 

The political atmosphere, however, was filled with 
unprovable charges, mostly that the bank was 
ig apparently not having been 
invented at that time; that, in some mysterious manner, 
it “made the rich richer and the poor poorer’; that it was 
“the seourge of the common people” —in short, it was 
what we now call Big Business and Wall Street. 
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Laws That Hinder But do Not Help 


| Ragone eng JACKSON succeeded handily enough in 
amashing the bank, thereby precipitating a brisk little 
panic and opening wide the door for that flood of depreciated 
or worthless “ wildcat” state-bank currency which plagued 
the country for years and involved it in immense losses. 
This episode is still admired by people who imagine 
President Jackson as another St. George slaying the dragon; 
but what he did actually slay was the family cow! In 
spite of protests to the contrary, there is still rather too 
much disposition to stick a knife into any large horned 
beast that comes within reach—without adequate inquiry 
as to how harmful or useful the animal really is, or how far 
any objectionable characteristics may be removed. 
As an illustration: We lead the world in banking power, 
d our foreign trade, running neck and neck with Ger- 
many, is decidedly exceeded only by England; but our 
banking system is so circumscribed by law that American 
banks cannot finance American foreign trade. Our great 
rivals, England and Germany, have branch banks where 
they have important trade, Besides directly facilitating 
! , these banks are constant and persuasive adver- 
tisxements of their respective countries, Some years ago a 





A Very CleareCut Exemplification of the Club Theory 
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group of financiers proposed to establish an American bank 
for the special purpose of dealing with foreign trade, with 
branches in the East and elsewhere. The best they could 
do under our banking laws was to incorporate by a special 
charter in Connecticut; but a Connecticut bank cannot 
do business at first hand in New York. So this concern 
was obliged to do its business in our financial capital and 
chief port in a left-handed way, through an agent. 

Again, our national banks are forbidden by law to 
employ the credit instrument by which a great part of all 
international trade is moved —namely, the accepted bill of 
exchange. The result is that American importers in many 
lines are obliged to go to England for the credit instru- 
ment with which they do business. When Uncle Sam buys 
coffee, for example, he must get his credit in London and 
go to the foreigner with an English O. K.—which scarcely 
tends to increase the foreigner’s respect for him. 

We buy nearly seventy million dollars’ worth of coffee 
in South America. The Brazilian exporter doesn’t wish to 
sell us coffee and wait for his money until the cargo 
reaches New York and is sold. The American importer 
doesn't wish to pay for the coffee in Brazil and have his 
money tied up until the cargo gets to New York and is 
sold. To avoid this long tying-up of either party's capital, 
the importer gets his bank in New York to arrange with a 
London bank so that bank will accept ninety-day drafts 
drawn by the Brazilian exporter against actual shipments 
of coffee, bills-of-lading showing that the coffee has been 
shipped to accompany the draft. 

The Brazilian exporter then puts his coffee on shipboard 
and gets bills-of-lading for it. He takes the bills-of- 
lading to his own bank in Brazil and attaches them to a 
ninety-day draft for the price of the coffee. The Brazilian 
bank will at once discount that draft at a low rate of 
interest because the London bank has agreed to accept 
it~ that is, to guarantee payment at maturity. The Brazil- 
ian bank can immediately rediscount the draft by cable in 
London, and practically not lie out of its money a single 
day. At this writing the London discount rate for these 
*to-arrive” bank-aceepted drafts is three and a half per 
By the time the ninety-day draft falls due, the 
coffee has reached New York, been disposed of, and money 
to meet the draft has been remitted to London. 

Now there is scarcely any chance of a loss in this trans- 
action. The actual coffee has been shipped, as the biils- 
of-lading show. It is, of course, insured against loss at sea. 
The responsibility of the American importer is guaranteed 
to the London bank by a bank in New York; but if the 
exporter drew directly upon the importer and then sought 
to discount the draft he would find only a limited market 
for it and have to pay a correspondingly high interest rate. 
Any bank that discounted it would want to know the rep- 
utation of the exporter and of the importer, and something 
about the coffee trade; but when the London bank steps in 
and stamps its acceptance upon the draft, then any bank 
will discount it without further inquiry, relying simply 
upon the sufficient name of the London bank. Thus there 
is a very wide market for the draft. Year in and year out, 


cent. 


in fact, these bank-accepted drafts, by which a large part 
of all international trade is moved, can be discounted in 
London and Paris at the rate of three to three and a half 
per cent, or even less, always commanding the lowest rate. 


NEILL 


Our national banks, however, cannot accept time 
drafts. Nobody seems to know just why that restric- 
tion was put in the bank act, nor does anybody know 
a sufficient reason for keeping it there. We say to a 
national bank in New York: “‘ You may extend credit 

freely to a coffee importer; but you must not extend it 
in the form in which he can directly use it. You may 
virtually stand responsible to a London bank that accepts 
his drafts; but you must not accept them yourself.” 
Which illustrates the point that it is easier with us to get 
laws that restrict business than to get laws that promote 
business. 

One result is that our foreign trade has to 
English or a French O. K. and pay well for the privilege. 
Another result is that the banking reserve of this country 
continually feeds stock-exchange speculation. 

Foreign banks keep a cash reserve against deposits, and 
a secondary reserve, consisting of paper upon which they 
can realize at any moment. This secondary reserve is 
largely in the form of bank-accepted drafts drawn against 
actual commercial transactions. Consequently, in Europe 
commerce gets the lowest-going interest rate and the sec 
ondary bank reserve is employed largely in legitimate 
commercial 


get an 


transactions. 

Having no bank-accepted drafts, and no 
market for them, that resource for employing secondary 
reserve is denied our banks. Our big city banks, however 
especially those in New York and Chicago 
ary reserve quite as much as European banks do, because 
lesser banks all over the country deposit reserves with 
them; and if a pinch occurs the whole country is drawing 
upon them at once. 


discount 


need a second 


Feeding Speculation and Starving Trade 


7 BE safe, these banks must always have, in addition 
to their reserve of actual cash, a secondary reserve, con 
sisting of loans that they can realize upon at any moment 
The only available loans of that character in this country 
are call loans on collateral—that is, loans payable upon 
demand and secured by pledge of stocks and bonds;. in 
short, loans to stock-exchange brokers and operators. 

Because they are quickly convertible and the banks 
must have them for secondary reserve, 
exchange loans almost always get the benefit of the lowest 
going interest rate—commonly two or three per cent, or 
about half what the merchant and manufacturer are pay 
ing, Thus speculation and not legitimate trade gets the 
benefit of the lowest interest rate; thus, also, our bank 
reserves are constantly feeding the stock exchange instead 
of feeding commerce. 

There is no reason to doubt that the European system, 
with its benefits to legitimate trade and independence of 
stock-exchange speculation, would have developed here if 
our bank legislation in the last two generations had been 
shaped with a view to the needs of business. 

Probably, in the United States, a dozen laws to restrict 
business are passed or proposed for every law to promote 
business that is passed or proposed. It 
redress the balance a bit. 

True, our foreign trade flourishes, for which thanks are 
due first to Nature and next to the very trusts we are try 
ing to disorganize. Forty per cent of our exports are raw 
material, far and away the biggest item being cotton, 
which the world buys of us because soil and climate have 
given us almost a monopoly of growing it. Fifteen per cent 

(Continued on Page 24 
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Imside Ball im the Church League 


EGULARLY about the middle of October, when 
the championship baseball games are over, 
I begin to worry about the destruction of 
our birch forests. To cut up a nice, innocent birch 
tree and leave a whole lot of little birch trees jatherless in 
order to make print-paper, and then to plaster that paper 
over with golf scores and horse gossip, and the kind of 
stuff the college correspondents send out to keep football 
alive between Saturdays, looks almost like a crime to me. 
For weeks after the baseball scores disappear I just take 
a hasty look at the piazza of a morning newspaper to see 
whether any one has stolen the Capitol at Washington or 
whether any aviator has gone up so high that he has lost 
the way down; and if there isn’t any type bigger than an 
ink bottle in the headlines I let it go. I know the nation’s 
safe, and I’m afraid if I read on I'd turn over to the 
hay they call the sporting section in the winter and get 
homesick for spring. 

There are two kinds of fans—bleacher fans and news- 
paper fans; and I’ve been a newspaper fan ever since the 
year after Cap Anson won his last pennant. I learned to 
read in the newspapers that fall, and the next spring I began 
to steal the sporting page away from my father while he 
was reading the heavy artillery on the editorial page. All 
that summer I read about Anson and his champions with 
as much pride as if he were an uncle of mine. I remember 
how shocked and paralyzed I was that fall when Anson’s 
team blew up in the stretch and lost the pennant. In my 
childish way I supposed that Chicago always would win 
that it was so provided in the Constitution —and I didn’t 
see how the country was going to adjust itself to the new 
state of affairs. 

I've followed the Chicago team by the morning mail 
ever since. Anson, Burns, Pfeffer, Williamson and Hutch- 
inson were all early heroes of mine, though I never saw 
them play; and many a morning, at a critical point in the 
race, I’ve gotten up early and helped the Homeburg 
newsdealer chase the Chicago paper sack as it rolled down 
the platform after being dumped from the fast mail, which 
merely slowed down to about fifty miles an hour through 
our town. It took twenty years of devoted reading on my 
part to land a pennant for the team, but I never faltered. 
I never yelled “ Rotten!” or “Take him out!” 
us a beam, bartender!’’ It wouldn't have done me any 
good, anyway, at that distance. I just read pluckily on 
until Captain Chance finally turned the trick; and I'll bet 
I was as proud of the team as if I had had baseball for a 
supper appetizer instead of for breakfast all those years. 

You'd be surprised to know how many newspaper fans 
there are anyway. Take our own town of Homeburg, for 
Probably not ten men in a year see the Cubs 
play; but most of us are red-hot fans just the same 
mail-order fans, so to speak. There’s a little informal 
gathering every morning in front of the State Bank, where 
we Cub fans talk the whole thing over acrimoniously with 
the White Sox supporters after we have read the papers, 
and discuss the previous day’s doings of the Homeburg 
boys in the big leagues. 

There are two of them now—Adams in the National 
and Dewey in the Three-Eye; and, though we might take 
our eyes off the President for a whole week and never once 
hunt up his doings on the first or fifth or ninth page, you 
can bet we don’t neglect Adams 
and Dewey. We look their record 
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and one run and one cussword—and there really 
anything more thrilling in baseball for me to look forward 
to on this sphere. 

Our church league was the achievement of 
Carroll. Carroll is a young college graduate who came to 
Homeburg one summer to run our weekly paper while the 
editor was on atrip. He was an all-round man and a great 
addition to our little city. He made the band, on the first 
practice night, with his trombone; and a little later he 
organized an orchestra and got appointed choirmaster of 
the Congregational church. They'd had one basso and 
about half a tenor in the choir for some time, but inside of 
two weeks they had no less than ten men toiling away on 
the anthems; and as for girls—well, Carroll was a hand 
some chap and the trustees were really assed 
There wasn’t room for everybody the choir loft 
That’s what hustle and personality will do anywhere 
Homeburg same as in New York 

All this time, however, baseball was Carroll's first love 
He was an eleven-thousand revolution fan 
bleacher and padded-glove sorts combined; and it was his 
ambition to organize aleague bet ween the various churches 
I think he thought of it first because the Congregational 
church had a crackerjack pitcher, and a catcher who was 
pretty fair— but that is neither here nor there. He talked 
to a lot of the Methodist boys; and, as they had a short 
stop with some talent, they fell in with the idea at once 
There were two Swedish churches in Homeburg and they 
volunteered to organize one team from both churches. 
That left only the Baptists on the fence. The Baptists are 
not very strong numerically, though they have a church so 
big that you are always afraid it will cloud up and rain 
inside it when you are there, and their baseball material 
to put it mildly — phenomenally punk; but by a good 
deal of persuasion we prevailed on them to come ir 

The ministers were pretty skittish at first, and we 
talk a good deal about exercise and the value of pure air 
and pure sport before they would warm up to the propos 
tion. Even when they unanimously 
insisted on a cast-iron rule expelling from the game and from 
the park any player using a word which assayed even the 
slightest trace of sulphur 
rule, and the Baptist 
whole league at the last minute by insisting on 
rule, prohibiting the stealing of bases. We argued and 
argued, but he was firm. We had to promise to score 
them as “appropriated” bases before he would relent 

It was evident, however, that the league was going to 
be a howling success from the start. 
teams jumped into the game was beautiful, but I dor 
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did consent, they 


Rule One was a no-swearing 


kicked 


minister nearly over the 


another 


The way the various 


think any one was so eager as we Congregationalis It 
was our big chance to get the jump on the Met hneaist ind 
if you don’t know it I'll just tell you there had beer 

genteel but decided rivalry for twenty years between the 


Methodists and the Congos—that’s what we call the 
Congregationalists in Homeburg, life being short. The 
Congos had begun strong They had built a big churct 


and, just about the time the Methodist nad 





over every morning; and when 
Adams cops a Bleriot out in right, 
or Dewey doubles and drives in 
the winning run, we're suffocated 
with pride. 

Seems to me, take it all in all, 
baseball's a lot more fun in a 
small town anyway. It 
formal. There’s not such a fingn- 
cial atmosphere about it. We just 
go out and play ball. We make 


isn’t so \ 


more errors and we do more ; 
mahogany-headed work on the Ww } 
bases than they do in the big | 3 
leagues, but we get just as much \% 

fun out of it; and as for excite- i TI “<j 
ment—well, I'll venture to say 


there never was so much interest 
a head over baseball during a 
world’s series as there was in our 
church league which we pulled off 
three yearsago. That’s one of the 
things that makes me content to 
stay at home and read about the 
big-league games. I’ve seen the 
church league finish. I’ve played 
on the Congregational team, which 
won the pennant by one game 
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pipe organ and taken the wind entirely out of their 
sails--but there was no drowning those Methodist 
The y stuck at it and revived and revived I mear 
had revival after 
acrilegiously enterprising. 


revival—and grew t almost 


and KO 


Our Christmas celebrations in the church were admired 


by every one for their beauty and splendor; but 
Methodists hired the opera hall and had two Christn 
trees every year--one on each side of the stags 

replace between, out of which Santa Claus came some 
times and other times had to wait until the fireplace could 
be taken off of him, things not always working smoot! 
We used to have annual steamboat excursions on the 
Mississippi River—grand affairs too; but the Methodists 
chartered a bigger steamboat and sold four freezers of 
ice cream to our one Little by litth they pulled away 
from us, and finally they enlarged the church and fitted 
t with new oak pews in the up-to-date arena style After 
that they put in a better pipe organ than ours, which wa 


pretty old and inclined to be rheumatic by that time, and 
hired our organist, who had played free for us for fifteen 


years. Then we gave up and settled down to take their 


dust on the long, weary journey through this vale 


sorrow 
However, the basel all league seemed to be our chance 


to get even for a lot of the past There was no use det ig 
r 


We had a piteher with 


curves and a catcher who really knew how to catch, and 


it our team looked mighty good 


1 was some considerable little shortstop in a modest way, 
while Carroll was one of the best fly exterminators I ever 
so it was with feelings of 

faced the Methodists on the 


first day of the season before a crowd of a thousand eager 


saw outside of the profession; 


sublime that we 


conndence 
citizens, half of whom were embroidery and mission-cirele 


experts who had never seen a baseball game before 


It was a glorious day. It made up for years of grief 
As a church, the Methodists were early risers and hard 
orkers, but when it came to baseball they were agnost 

Lo excess Randolph Blinn was on the first base for the 


He was a mighty fine fellow, who led the choir and was 
superintendent of the inday school, and he er joyed the 
game immensel but he wasn't much comfort to the 
team When Alf Saunders, who shortstopped clear from 


right field to the home plate, dug up a grounder and hurled 
the ball at him, Blinn would watch it in the most eager and 


friendly manner; and as soon as it had zinged past him he 
would turn and chase it as industriously as if he were get 
ting adollarastep. Roy Collins, on second, was nearly as 


A.W. Bur 


neolithi 


bad, while scomb, who had caught a game ba 


in the earl wouldn't 


bat after the first 


age, stand up behind the 


ing, but took 





balls on the bounce 


He Was Superintendent of the Junday-+School, but He Wasn't Much Comfort to the Team 


We alr ran ourselves to death, for the bases were only 
flag stations and the basemen conversed pleasantly with 
as we re b Let the fielders do the work!" was 
heir motto 4, grounder is lots easier to handle after 
na plowe i out through the grass to a fielder anyway 
lhere isn't so much chance of getting it on the end of the 
thumb with a cruel concussior 
I'wer x to one was the score and life was perfé 
rosy! What did we care for the Methodist pipe organ or 
their two-ring Christmas tree, or their brand-new parsot 
age and their paid choir We 
ulked round the streets all the 
next week and hunted up Methx 
ts to talk to We'd talk abo 
| he weather or the rot or ti 
erve of the @ Railroad in tal ” 
| ff the four-twent three {Ta 
eve i the ‘ 
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j The Deacon Stood 
be Watching it With 
Fascinated Awe 


up so brilliantly this time. 
We had two or three awful 
holes. Duffield had four flies 
in right and didn’t get near 
enough to any one of them to 
wish it good afternoon; while 
Lord, on second, achieved five 
errors on five chances, and 
might as well have been made 
of mud when the catcher 
pegged a bail down his way. 
Wesaw plainly that we should 
have to plug up those cav- 
ities; and that, I suppose, is 
what started all the trouble. 

I blame ourselves for the 
whole business, though we 
didn’t mean it—honestly. 
There was Lord, on second 
base, as useful as a moun- 
tain of mud; and there was 
Archie Holbrook, a perfectly 
good second baseman of civ- 
ilized habits, going to waste 








As for the Baptists, they were real martyrs to the game. 
In spite of their utmost efforts, they couldn’t dodge the 
bali all the time, and the number of contused palms, 
teleacoped fingers and dented features they accumulated 
was appalling! Deacon Hexton’s case was particularly 
pathetic. He was a partly petrified old chap, with a forty- 
year stand of whiskers and the spirit of a boy; and he tried 
to play shortstop because no one else dared to do it. He 
stopped almost a dozen balls that afternoon and only used 
his hands twice. After that he kept them behind him out 
of harm's way. He was knocked down by baserunners; he 
had a finger cracked; he was hit in the ribs with a pitched 
ball —and, worse than all, he made a home run. 

It was his crowning misfortune. He didn’t mean to do it 
in the first place. He had struck out four times and had 
gotten so he sort of liked the wild swing of the bat, when he 
hit the ball accidentally just on the belt. It soared over 
Lars Sjodeen’s head and the deacon stood watching it with 
fascinated awe. 

“Run! Run!” atbousand voices yelled. The captain of 
the team pushed the deacon off and he trotted to first 
where he stopped, it looked safe there and he had no 
wind left anyway; but Sjodeen couldn't find the ball in 
the thick weeds in right field and a committee of Baptists 
ran down and pried the deacon off first. He sprinted to 
second and after great persuasion was encouraged to start 
for third. He was making good time when Ellery Cain, the 
town nuisance, yelied “Slide!”’ from the bleachers. With 
one despairing look, Deacon Hexton slid. He landed 
twenty feet from the bag and, clawing desperately for it 
with hands and feet, finally crawled to it amid cheers that 
rocked the solar system. The ball was still lost—they 
never did find it; and after the deacon had been brushed 
off and pinned up, and his glasses had been found, he 
walked home like a Roman conqueror—though, as a rule, 
Romar conquerors didn’t rub their faces in the dirt before 
parading. He struck out more carefully than ever after 
that and walked with a cane for days afterward. 

It locked like the Congo first and the rest were 
nowhere after that game, and we filled our coats more 
tightly than ever that week. We took the Swedes on the 
following Wednesday, and to our grief and amazement 
went up against Andy Lung, a heady little pitcher who 
had worked some with the town team. His regular 
carcner, Bengt Bengston, was there too. We had never 
held a very high regard for the piety of these two young 
men and were surprised to meet them in such select com- 
pany; but it seems that they were Lutherans technically 
they had been confirmed about fifteen years before—and 
we were compelled to associate with Lung’s curves for 
nine innings 

It would have been a sad day for us if it had not been 
for the young Swedish Methodist pastor, the Reverend 
Leander Ringborg, who played shortstop and threw 
industriously at eagles and sundogs all the afternoon. 
I never saw a man throw at a first baseman and miss him 
in so many directions. Twice he overshot him by a good 
forty feet and once he hit the official scorer, while the other 
seven times, having failed to calm down the ball until the 
runner was well on his way to second, he threw it toward 
first base, anyway, and got it entirely out of circulation, 
thereby allowing us to score profusely. He enjoyed the 
game immensely and worked with all his might, but he 
was not what you would call a cool-headed player by 
several thousand degrees Fahrenheit. However, he was the 
pastor, and his team never thought of asking him to retire 
to the field, where he would have been more useful. That 
is the disadvantage of standing too much in awe of your 
pastor. 

As a result, we beat (he Swedes, but hardl:; enough to 
notice it--twelve to eleven was the score—and we didn’t 
feel so chesty by a good deal. Our team work didn’t loom 


on the sidelines because he 
had never investigated a 
church from the inside. We liked Archie and we loved 
those broad adhesive hands of his. The more we thought 
of them the more we thought of Archie’s welfare. It was 
distressing to see him growing up far, far from the best 
influences. We yearned to give him a lift and set him on 
the right path. I can’t see anything wrong in it even 
now. One should always help a brother; and it was with 
feelings of the purest philanthropy that we went to Archie 
and suggested that he enroll himself at once in the Congo 
Sunday-school and join the choir. 

Archie had been watching those church games until his 
arms had almost twitchéd themselves off. It had also been 
terrible for him to see a nice second-base job going to waste 
while he was lingering idly by. So he accepted with great 
speed, though nervously; and after he had gotten seated 
in the choir the next Sunday and had sort of warmed up 
to the occasion, you'd have been surprised to hear how 
his voice came out above the rest. Archie had a good 
voice, but it didn’t have any particular throttles or mufflers 
or check valves on it, and some of the people in the con- 
gregation looked sort of wild during the anthem. How- 
ever, as I said, it was the very best second-bass voice in 
the city—and, anyway, the anthem wasn’t very long. 

We spread the news of Archie’s reform as vigorously as 
we could during the next few days, and he played with us 
against the Baptists a week from the following Wednesday 
played one of the finest little second-base games I ever 
saw. The Baptists had strengthened up a little by not 
letting their second baseman play at all—but, of course, 
they had no chance. They played in a sort of foreordained 
and indignant manner, and it was plain to be seen the 
game was a bore tothem. We were as easy on them as we 
could be—only made about sixteen runs in five innings 
and we gave them a couple of runs, too, by bringing Duf- 
field :» and ietting him play short for an inning; but that 
didn’t ease matters much, and after the game it almost 
seemed as if they considered Holbrook had done the whole 
thing—though goodness knows we could have beaten 
them without any one at second. We were just perfecting 
our teamplay and laying for the Swedes. That was 
all —absolutely all. 

The slight hard feeling among the Baptists wa .’t a 
marker, however, to what the Methodists were saying. 
They had been sailing right along and had beaten the 
Swedes themselves the week 
before—Lung and Bengston 
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on the Methodist team could bat except McGuire, who 
tried for a home run every time and got as far as third 
twice, only to die a lingering death while his awestricken 
teammates pecked timidly at James’ sizzers. It might 
have gone on forever if I hadn’t caught a good one acci- 
dentally and lifted it for two bases in the twelfth. I took 
a long lead and McGuire thoughtlessly threw to the Meth- 
odist second baseman to catch me. The look of disgust on 
his face when the second baseman hastily drew himself out 
of range would have withered a bronze statue! I ambled 
in while the Methodist centerfielder was carrying the ball 
in to where he thought he could throw it to the second 
baseman; and McGuire threw his glove about two hundred 
yards as he took off his harness—but he didn’t swear. 
I listened with all my might. He swelled visibly —but he 
didn’t swear! It was a wonderful feat of self-control. 

After that it was perfectly plain to every one that the 
baseball season would be fought out strictly on its baseball 
merits; and that, if any one had any kind word to speak in 
connection with any one else, it would be done outside of 
business hours, so to speak. The Methodists and Baptists 
went after each other the next week and the revivalists 
just toyed with the high divers, Kelley striking out 
twenty-two men. On the following Wednesday we tackled 
the Swedes; and Lung and Bengston, having finished their 
missionary tour, were right in the middle of the game. 
Moreover, Albert Alberson and Swan Hedine had dis- 
covered their confirmation papers after a long search, and 
they worked at short and on third. The game was settled 
in advance. We were a nice little team and played a good 
parlor game; but did you ever try to reason with the 
projectiles that four or five husky young Scandinavian 
coal-miners were batting? I played short and considered 
myself lucky to get out alive. We couldn’t touch Lung 
and the score was seven to nothing —a real ball game! The 
next day little groups of Methodists came round to the 
various places where we were trying to make our living and 
leaned over the desks and counters, and talked baseball 
baseball—baseball! It was enough to drive you mad, 
they were so sneery about it. By that night there wasn’t 
enough good feeling in Homeburg to hold a love feast 
round a pinocle table. 

In other ways, though, the season was certainly a 
success. The whole town turned out to the games, and 
the noise was so thick and continuous that a cannon hardly 
would have found a chance to edge in and make its remarks 
heard. It was mighty hard on the regular county league 
team, which was playing fourth out of a possible fifth that 
season. We played Wednesdays to an overflowing field. 
They played Thursdays to the score boy and the umpire; 
and along in August they disbanded, after putting a 
pathetic little piece in the paper telling how hard they had 
fought for the honor of Homeburg, with no support at all! 

By that time we were going down the toboggan at a 
horrifying rate. The Swedes had cleaned us again; and 
after a terrific Homeric struggle, in which I might say we 
represented the dying Trojans, the Methodists got our 
goat about the last of August, with the aid of three college 
team visitors who had attended an ice-cream social given 
by the church and were therefore held to be eligible, and 
the same old demons, Kelley and McGuire, who were now 
going to church with such careless grace and precision that 
you might almost have supposed they had been born that 
way. We had decided to stand or fall with our one recruit, 
Archie Holbrook; and this time we fell with a series of 
heart-wrenching bumps. We perspired and we wrangled. 
We cut off two base hits and ran bases as if catamounts 
were behind us—but it was no use! The sun was dying in 
a bloody sky when our last man was run down between 
third and home, with the score eight to five against us; 





having been called out of town 
on parochial work at a baseball 
tournament in the next county; 
and from the way they com- 
mented on our second baseman 
you would think they regarded 
evangelistic work as nothing 
less than a crime. They fairly 
boiled with indignation—and 
we weren't surprised at all, 
when we met them two weeks 
afterward, to find the crack . 
Homeburg juniors, Kelley and 
McGuire, on the team. They 
had seen the error of their ways, 
the Methodist captain sarcastic- 
ally told us, and had decided to { 
attend the Methodist church. 
We were pretty indignant, 
but we didn’t say anything, 
there not being anything par- 
ticularly pat to say. It was as 
pretty a game as you would 
care to see. We could only hit 
the red streaks Kelley’s shoots 
left behind them and no one 








Archie Had a Good Voice, 
But Some of the Peopte Looked Sort of Wild During the Anthem 
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and the next day I wished heartily that baseball had never 
been invented. I never heard so much baseball talk in my 
life, and absolutely there wasn’t a thing to talk about 
either! 

Our only comfort in that hot, tragic month was the 
Baptists. They had plodded sulkily along with their 
regular team, and when we met them, just after the fatal 
Methodist day, we fell on them with long-bottled fury. 
We three-baggered and home-runned until the concussions 
sounded like a bombardment; and we taunted and guyed 
them as we fanned them out, threw them out, worked the 
hidden-ball trick on them and put them into the joke class 
generally. The sewing-circle demons was what we called 
them. It wasn’t a happy afternoon, but it was some relief 
anyway. We shut them out thirty-seven to nothing, and 
tauntingly declared that old Deacon Hexton was their 
only real player, he having stopped a batted ball by 
accident —though he lost it in his clothes and Holbrook got 
a home run off of it. Poor Deacon Hexton had suffered 
heavily all through the season. It was such a temptation 
to make him dodge at the plate that every pitcher in the 
league had winged him at least once; and, what with 
colliding with liners and baserunners, he was getting into 
such a dismantled condition that it looked as if he would 
have to finish the season in a wheeled chair. Why, he even 
lost a handful of whiskers in this particular game when he 
fell down on second while trying to stop a throw and James, 
our pitcher, slid in and spiked the deacon’s chin shrubbery; 
but what there was left of the deacon was certainly game. 
He didn’t assay an ounce of quit to the ton; and he made 
the last out that day by running wildly up to an infield 
ball, clapping his big straw hat down on it as if it had been 
a butterfly and then fishing it out and tossing it to first. 

The final series began the next week amid a tension that 
practically paralyzed business in Homeburg. Every one 
had a fighting chance but the Baptists; and when their 
game with the Swedes came, on Wednesday, and the 
latter trotted out their hereditary and hypothetical church- 
workers, along with two new home-run specialists who, it 
seems, had been baptized while they were too young to 
object, we began to make bets on whether or not the 
score would reach three figures. When the Baptist team 
came out we suspended all occupations, including that of 
breathing, and stared, bug-eyed, at the aggregation! 

It was the Homeburg regulars—the whole team from 
Franklin, the star pitcher, down to Petie Berg, a five-foot 
whirlwind, with the home-run record of the league! At 
their head was Deacon Hexton, with a quiet but perfectly 
noticeable smile extending from horizon to horizon on his 
face; and in his hand he held a sworn statement that the 
Homeburg baseball team, having met on the church steps 
the night before and having contributed a nickel apiece to 
the foreign-mission fund, were entirely eligible and were 
considered to be Baptists of whom the church was par- 
ticularly proud—not one of them having broken any laws 
or backslidden in any way during his entire church 
connection. Having read this to the multitude, Deacon 
Hexton withdrew to a comfortable seat in his old surrey 
and the doings began. 

It was a game to be embalmed in ball history! Those 
Swedes didn’t care for Franklin or Berg, or the whole 
Homeburg regulars, with a few big-leaguers thrown in; 
and they tore off two runs in the very first inning with a 
batting streak that sent the entire light-haired section of 
the bleachers into hysterics, and made old man Hexton 
get out and walk nine times round his surrey, chewing a 
stalk of timothy as he did so. No wonder he was agitated! 
It had cost him one hundred cool dollars, we learned 
afterward, to convert the Homeburg regulars to the Baptist 
faith on Wednesdays—one hundred dollars a game, win or 
lose! And the deacon was the kind of man that wanted to 


see good fruit brought forth from the seed he had sown 
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In His Hand He Heid a Sworn Statement That 
the Homeburg Baseball Team Were Entirely 








He needn’t have worried, 
though. Franklin was about to 
break into league baseball, any- 
how, and after the first inning 
you would have thought the 
Swedes were batting at X rays. Pa 
Meantime, Berg was concussing v 4 
and detonating, and the rest of 4A Ne 
the team were straightening out | 
Mr. Lung’s inshoots with busi- 
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nesslike regularity. The score . 
that day was eleven to two in x 
favor of the Baptists. A week \ 





later they took on the Metho 4 - 
ef: 


dists, and they never have com- 
puted the score with any degree 
of exactness. The Methodists 
had hard luck owing to the 
violent backsliding of Kell 
and McGuire, who tried to 
troduce cigarettes into a law: 
social and got on their dignity 
when it was mentioned by some 
hundred and nineteen people. | 
They quit the team cold; and, eights heim 

it being only the day before 

the game, no other battery could be located and herded into 
the fold. It wasn’t a game. It was a Marathon on the 
bases. The Baptists pounded in about forty runs, and after 
each one Deacon Hexton would rise and wave a big white 
handkerchief and shout: “Hooray, boys! Hit it again!"’ 

That night the town was one hornets’ nest. The Meth 
odists were furious; the Swedes wer 
selves, we were desperate. Our turn was coming on the 
following Wednesday. On that date we would march out 
on the diamond and provide a summer day's amusement 
for the Baptists of Homeburg and surrounding towns 

That wasn’t what was bothering us the worst however. 
The Methodists and ourselves were tied for first place 
The Wednesday game was the last one; and if we were 
defeated that darned old church, which already had the 
biggest membership and the biggest Christmas celebra- 
tions, and a church with an auditorium and a three- 
manual pipe organ, would take the pennant and hang it 
from the steeple—after which the members would come 
round and lean on our counters and desks and talk baseball 
until murder was committed or the Angel Gabriel called 
time with his big horn! 

Wasn't that a pretty prospect? It just ruined our health 
to think of it. I had never hated anything so badly in my 
life as the job of going out there and getting batted off the 
planet—and all on account of a fool idea we'd started 
ourselves. Every man on our team would have stood up 
and taken a good beating with a club to get out of it —but 
there didn’t seem to be any hope I went to Deacon 
Hexton, accompanied by Ambrose West, the banker, who 
is a member of our church, and pleaded with him to play 
the regular church team, promising to leave out all of our 
good players if he did, and even to play the solo alto of our 
choir in right field —but he just chortled at us. 

“What, let those bright young fellers backslide after me 
spending so much money bringing ’em into the church!” 
he said indignantly. ‘“‘What do you think I am? Here 
I see a chance to bring light into nine young souls. It's 
costing me a lot of money, but I don’t begrudge that. You 
ought to see them boys at service! They listen to the 





sulky —as for our 


minister just as careful as if he was talking baseball; and 
now you want me to boot them out of the church because 
you're afraid they'll beat you next Wednesday! Dear 


dear!—but this is a wicked world! 


He talked on that way as long as we would stand 
it wouldn't listen to reason or anything else; so we 
went home and began taking 
quinine in preparation for the 
sad event, in the midst of which 
disagreeable process Sim Bone 
and Pang Byers came to 
ard asked permission to | lay 
They are beloved members of 


our church, but what they know 


about baseball you could print 
in searehead type on a postal 
card; but they argued that we 
were going to be annihilated 





yway, and they had « 


tributed to the expenses of the 


team and wanted some of the 
fun—and besides, they said, they 
had a scheme So we let them 
I lay ; but it almost caused a 


row, because every member ol 
the regular team wanted to have 
one of the recruits take his place 

You could judge from this that 
we weren't approaching the fe: 

tivities with anything like joy. 


Eligible and Were Considered to be Baptists Il have never seen so many 








people in one place in Homeburg 
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there were on the baseball field that Wednesday 

and the Baptists had a big majority Every Baptis 


within forty miles was present, and most of the Meth 
odists, too, they having figured out that the pennant was 
going to be batted into their clutches that afternoor y 





pseudo, hypothetical and temporary Baptists got a 
cheer when they burst out on the field, and a litt 
of Congregationalists chirped loy ally at us as we went 
gloomily out on the diamond. 

Sim Bone played first at his request. Sim is the best 
catch-as-catch-can talker in our town. He is as sarcasti: 
as tabasco sauce, and witty, too, and he had the eme rgency 
Baptists on the team mad before the game bega: Carroll 
played second and I stuck to short, while on third base we 
had Pang Byers. Pang is about forty, and whenever he 
goes into the gas office to complain about his bill they ash 
him how much he wants off before he starts He is the 
most destructive conversationalist I know of. He is a 
regular verbal griddle They still tell in Homeburg how 
a smart traveling man began to josh Pang in the restaurant 





one night about his straw hat, it being later in the year 
than the traveling man allowed the world to wear straw 
hats. Pang let him talk a minute—and then start 
with a few general allusions to the wonderful advance i: 
microscopy and the science of detecting the infinitesima 
From there he wandered on, speculating on how long it 
would be before science would be able to discover a trave! 
ing man’s brain. Then he began discussing a traveling 
man's neck; then his mouth, and then his ears: but he 
didn’t finish, because the traveling man went away. And 
Pang following him, the traveling man didn’t wait for the 
train, but walked out of town and over to the junctio 
where he sat four hours all alone and glad of 

We went on to the field, and Andrews, the temporary 
Baptist third baseman, hit the first ball so hard that bot) 
the pitcher and I had to jump for our lives to get awa 


from it Andrews stopped at first, being kind of weah 
from not having had a chew of tobacco for over an hou 
and Sim Bone turned on him with a glare. 

‘What do you meal you unfumigated, unmuitigate 
quintessence ol indesirability by tr gt ki ou 
| her ! ed Wi you arihied rolopiast 

ou Go that aga eli transmogrily ou! 

Andrews roared like a ill Sim had bet alk 4 nu 

il wa belore he ga ‘ ) 

‘Say, do you want your damhead knocked off?” he 
shouted =i 

“Excuse me i Corwin Jones, who was umpiring for 
us, “but youre out of tl game and off of the field 
swearing!” 

The raw that followed made big-league baseball 
milksoppy The whole super-Baptist team crowded rou 
Jones, and before they got through talking he manage 
get two more-—the third baseman a ‘ 


They threatened, roared and threw 





for ten minutes It was blissfully tur 


Hexton came down and said he really didn’t think the bo 


meant to swear but we were firm Besides we 
inexpressibly shocked at the deacon. Maybe they 
mind little things like profanity in his churec} put 
certainly could not permit it. That fixed the deacor 


evened up fe previous evening he had given us 


Presently 





» three debaptized players sho 
bats and went eut of the park, while the grandstand seethe 


and growled and bubbled and muttered like a retreat 


thunderstorm They saw the whole wicked plot 
besought the rest of the regulars to stand firn i he 


called on them, with tears in their eyes, to be calm a 
patient; and the three miserable weaklings who wer j 
to plug up the holes came ip to us and asked u f we 
couldn't kindly play the game out without sar 


Continued on Page 45 
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The Box-Office Value of Ye 


EARS ~—idle tears!” sang the poet. 
“It does no good to ery, darling,” we teach 
he children. All the maxims and platitudes 
preach the uselessness of tears; but ask a manager 
of a theater about the actual value of tears and, un- 
doubtedly, he will show you that millions of dollars have 
heen made by this amiable and general human weakness. 
It is not so easy to make persons in an audience weep as 
to make them laugh. The general impression that 
the emotional actor has a finer kind of talent than the 
comedian is borne out by experience. Playwrights who 
lerstand the nature of things strive to get telling situa- 
tio that is, to bring tears to an audience in the makeup 
of the play itself. There are fundamental things in human 
nature which, properly placed in the drama, will bring 
tears from the audience. They are very few in number, 
t ys be relied on for this effect. The 





relation of the 
mother and the child 
in unhappy situa- 
tions. A large pro 
portion of women 
ind an average 
number of men are 
very quickly touched 
by any trouble in 
the relations of these 

It does not mat- 
ter how indiffer- 
ently such scenes are 
played; the audience 
cal always be relied 
on to bridge over 
any gaps in the 
periormance 

In these days, 
when there seems to 
be a kind of dread of 
plays that touch 
upon the tearful 
emotions, superficial 
reasoning would 
indicate that the 
temperament and 
nature of the public 
at large are different 
from what they were 
in former days. In 
America the desire 
to be amused, which 
shows so great a 
change from fifteen 
to twenty years ago, 
when audiences 
equally enjoyed 
being moved to 
tears, might lead us 
astray if we did not 
remember that there is a fashion in tastes in the theater 
just as much as there is in clothes and in sports. 

Thirty years ago in this country such plays as Camille 
and East Lynne, which depended for their vogue almost 
wholly upon tears, were the greatest money-makers that 
the American stage had ever known. And in their wake 
came a series of plays such as Froufrou and Led Astray, 
modified somewhat in character, but still dependent 
largely on the same element that won the entire approba 
tion of the theater-goers. 

Careful observation of the successful plays on our stage 
during a long period shows this constant changing from 
one type to another. There was a period in which melo 
drama was in the ascendent, another of emotional drama, 
another of comedy, and still another of burlesque. So 
there is no need to grow tragic over the present liking for 
something rather light and ephemeral in dramatic fare. 

George Eliot, a great student of human nature, has 
written that people grow to wear grief like a hat, cocked 
to one side, with a feather stuck in it. This is true of an 
audience. The susceptible women and girls who throng 
he matinées, and use up three or four handkerchiefs at 
Zaza and such plays, are not suffering in any real sense. 
If persons in an audience actually entered into the catas- 
trophe presented on the stage as they would enter into one 
in real life, then all the current thought of the disagree 
ableness of emotional plays would have some real meaning. 
A long experience in presenting réles of this kind, how- 
ever, has taught me that there is quite as pleasurable an 
effect on certain persons in having the tenderer side of 
their nature gently touched as there is in having their 
sense of humor tickled. 


By MARY SHAW 
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It is when people begin to give reasons for avoiding sad 
plays that one sees how little we really know of ourselves 
and our natures. Nearly every one of the objectors will 
tell you that he or she is particularly sensitive to suffering 
of anykind. They will not stand for being “ harrowed up,” 
they say. If they were really harrowed, in the true sense 
of the word, by the weepy drama, then, indeed, it would be 
something seriously to eliminate; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is not at all easy to harrow persons with an imaginative 
recital like a play. The instant proof is that we are sur- 
rounded every moment of the day by deep suffering; yet 
we are in no sense harrowed by the actuality. 





This Otherwise Impossible Play Was Swept Into Stupendous Financial Success on a Flood of Tears 


The sad plight of a child will touch persons in the theater 
more deeply than any other one thing. Yet, curiously, the 
same persons who weep copiously over a little chap, cold 
and neglected and deserted, in a play, will be quite indif- 
ferent in real life to the same sort of boy when they pass 
him on the street or when they hear a touching story told 
of one. It gives an audience a pleasurable sensation to see 
the misery of the child in a play relieved, because it costs 
them nothing but a little sympathy and everything is 
so beautifully fixed up “‘for keeps’’— while the actual boy 
on the street is a distressing problem with a haunting face, 
from which you get no pleasure. So how can you be har- 
rowed by a thing in a theater which you are able to endure 
philosophically outside? 

The truth is that persons who make such objections 
to the ernotional drama are simply those to whom the 
emotional drama does not appeal. If they were really 
“harrowed up”; if their hearts throbbed and their imagina- 
tions were made captive; if they lost for a time all sense 
of the reality about them and were projected into a dream 
world of which they were a vital part—-they would enjoy 
the drama. And that is the whole meaning of stage repre- 
sentation —to make the audience a component part of the 
personality of the characters on the stage and the life they 
are living. 

No one disputes the right of an individual to select the 
kind of play he prefers or the mood he would be in for the 
few hours in the theater; but to explain his preference by 
misstatement is an injustice to himself and an injustice 
to the theater. The American, for the most part, is a 
nervous rather than an emotional being. He takes every- 
thing—business and amusement—as he takes his quick 


BOOTH 


lunch—on the run. Comedy effects can be quickly 
developed and disposed of. Emotional effects require 
a longer time in preparation, a subtler attention 
and more abandonment of the individual. There- 
fore they have to be particularly powerful and uni- 
versal in appeal to hold his attention. It is not his 
sensibility that makes him dread them, but something 
quite different —his unbalanced nerves. 

The value of the weepy drama at the present moment is 
certainly not so great as it has been at other times in our 
stage history. The reason is that just now it does not 
chance to be the prevailing tone and fashion; but, even 
so, it can hold its own, provided it is skillfully sandwiched 
with lighter material. And, at any stage of the game, the 
appearance of 4 man or woman with unusual power to 
draw tears from an audience will restore to favor this 
class of play which was so popular a decade or two ago. 

One can easily see 
that if a woman of 
the talent and per- 
sonality of Clara 
Morris were to rise 
and demonstrate in 
some play the power 
to send women into 
what is called hys- 
terics, and have 
them led out weeping 
from the theater 
to shake strong men 
by her portrayals 
we should at once be 
flooded with a lot of 
drama written for 
her and her imi- 
tators; in fact, it is 
only a short time 
since Miss Morris 
made her phenome- 
nal success in plays 
of an essentially 
weepy character, and 
people have not 
changed much in so 
short a time—only 
fashion in plays 
changes. It sounds 
almost like a fairy 
tale, the description 
of how, when as 
Miss Multon she 
pleaded so elo- 
quently to see her 
child, women and 
men rose up in 
the audience and 
screamed: “Let her 
see her child!” 

How odd it reads, 
in this day and order 
of things, that Miss Morris was able to keep the curtain 
down thirty or forty minutes between two scenes of 
Camille, while a crowded house waited breathlessly for 
the next round of agony! Her matinées used to begin at 
one-thirty; and sometimes the play was not over until 
six-thirty one long, unending river of tears. Yet it is 
not surprising when you come to think of it. Miss Morris 
absolutely set a fashion that night at Daly’s Theater, when 
she appeared as the Woman in White, in Wilkie Collins’ 
drama—I think. It was something novel. She had the 
power to capture the imagination of her auditors, to bring 
them into the situation as if they were interested partici- 
pants in her trouble. The throng of women leaving the 
theater with three or four soaked handkerchiefs, and the 
men who had blown their noses until their handkerchiefs 
were almost in the same condition, were as deeply satisfied 
as any that today pile out from the batch of comic eperas 
and farces with which our theaters abound. 

I never saw Miss Morris at the height of her career. It 
was at the very end of it, and after I had some knowledge 
of acting, that I had the privilege of witnessing her New 
Magdalen in New York; but by this time the fashion in 
plays and acting had changed. Instead of the wild aban- 
don and piercing tones that had made her performances 
so thrilling at an earlier date, another style of suffering 
lady had taken possession of the stage—a quiet, well-bred 
woman. She still used her handkerchief, but her sobs 
were all controlled, and her tones were fixed so as to be 
harmonious and pleasing to the ear. I was very much 
struck by the difference between her methods at this time 
and those ascribed to her earlier in her career. It was 
impossible to realize the effect she must have produced 
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The Same Persons 
Who Weep Copicusty 
Will be Quite 
Indifferent in Real Life 
to the Same Sort of Boy 


when audiences were not sensitive to style, but were 
simply captured by the truth and novelty of her work. 
There were no forty-minute waits, by the way, when I 
saw the performance; it was rather indecently hurried, in 
fact. The actress had so modified her performance that a 
great deal of it, except the climaxes, was done in a low 
tone, almost monotonous in its effect. 

I suppose Eleanora Duse and Miss Morris might be 
taken as the two extremes in the difference of methods 
of producing tears. Twenty-five or thirty years ago we 
had the wonderfully gifted Morris using all her powers of 
interpretation, but through the outward expression of 
startling shrieks and moans, and restless, harrowing emo- 
tion. Judged by our present standard of feeling and 
behavior, such a method would now seem to have been 
rather unhealthful. Results just as powerful are produced 
by Duse as she stands calm, apparently unimpassioned, 
breathing forth her misery in tones that are almost musical 
in cadence, seeming to give us a typified figure of universal 
suffering rather than individual grief. The manners and 
methods of these two women are absolutely different. 


Heartbreaking Lady Isabelle 


H' )W comparatively short a time ago it was regarded as 
natural for women to faint away every time anything 
happened in the drama that was unusual! How they 
sobbed and cried over what would now be considered the 
merest trifles. Whether women in real life in those days 
behaved in that way, we cannot very well know; but we 
do know that in books and plays it was the rule of conduct. 
Nowadays if any solution can be worked out in a situation 
that will avoid fainting by women it is eagerly substituted. 
As for sobbing and crying, unless it is for most excellent 
reasons, an actress indulging in that sort of thing would be 
considered a nuisance. The fainting away and the moan- 
ing have been thrown into the scrapheap along with the 
scream. This change has not been brought about solely 
by the actors. The manner of expressing feeling, of pre- 
senting human character, and the method of construction 





of plays have altered so completely that a new style 
of acting is inevitable. When it comes to the 
essential thing we find that dramatist and actor 
always hark back to the elementary conditions 
that generally can be relied on to touch the 
human heart. 

The compelling of tears is a gift possessed very 
much more largely by women than by men; in 
fact, few men have this power. And the tear 
power of even these few men is very often due 
to the situation invented by the dramatist. 

Some plays can almost stand on their own 
feet as tearcompellers. Take East Lynne, 
for instance, which had a tremendous popu- 
lar appeal, first as a novel and then as a 
very badly constructed play. Every grade 
of actress, from the highest to the lowest, has 
essayed the leading réle with almost equal success. 
Why? Because the gist of the emotional appeal is 
in the fact that the mother, who through a sin of 
her own has deprived herself of the companionship 
and bringing up of her children, enters the house 
of her former husband and his wife, disguised as a 
nurse, when Willie, her oldest boy, is dying. In 
his delirium the boy keeps calling for his mother 
and asking if he shall see her when he dies. At 
last the strain is too great for the woman—she 
pulls off the green spectacles and the wig which 
disguise her and, clasping the child to her breast 
in his dying agonies, screams to him that she is 
his mother. 

For twenty-five years this play was the last word 
of all that was most touching in the weepy drama. 
Yet, when an engagement was offered me at the Girard 
Theater, in Philadelphia, to play Lady Isabelle— among 
other rdles—I was ashamed to Say I had never seen East 
Lynne and was totally unfamiliar withthe part. However, 
as every actress’ name, from Lucille Western down the line, 
was associated with a personal triumph as Lady Isabelle, I 
felt that what so many others had done I could do. I was 
very conscientious. My training had been entirely modern. 
Therefore I was positively amazed at the cheap, tricky 
playing upon a simple, natural emotion in the play. Evi- 
dent claptrap met one at every turn. The construction of 
the drama itself was loose —there was no sequence in it at 
all. The scenes were tacked on to one another, with no 
connection. The conduct of the characters was scarcely 
human—they belonged in essence to the old melo- 
dramatic types that were not required to be guided by 
any true motives. They did a thing because it would 
make an effective situation, not because any human being 
would do it naturally. Everybody abused Lady Isabelle 
from start to finish, No one seemed to have a spark of 
natural, human decency. The husband was a cold- 
blooded sentimentalist who listened to every bit of gossip 
that any one poured into his ears; and his sister—an 
impossible cat —sought all opportunities to humiliate and 
torture the wife of the brother whom she was supposed to 
love tenderly. The tempter, Sir Francis Levison, would 
not have deceived a baby in long clothes. His lovemaking 
was of the simplest, boldest style of the seducer. No 
woman with a grain of sense could have listened to it with 
any idea of sincerity back of it. The comedy was as 
fearful as the emotion. Compared with it, the horseplay in 
modern comic opera is artistic in delicacy and subtlety. 

The grief-stricken husband, after his wife had eloped 
with Sir Francis Levison, marries another 
young woman in double-quick time. This ex- 
traordinary woman, when the erring wife 
comes, disguised, to get a position as nurse 


instantly—on the first interview—tells to the stranger 
the entire story of the family in its minutest details. Like 
all the others, she pays her compliments to poor Lady 
Isabelle in the most scathing terms There seemed to be 
no delicac y or sense ol honor in these people, who were 
suppose d to be moving in the best social circles in E) gi and 

I was simply appalled at the material I was supposed to 
make human; but, like a good soldier, I tackled it. It was 
a sad performance. I could not seem to find out “where 
I was at” during the first part of the play; but, ah, the 
good old scene—that sure old scene with Willie! 

The only child available to play Willie was a long-legged 
girl of about thirteen or fourteen. Now Willie is supposed 
to be about five. The girl had a perfectly unimpression 
able, high-pitched chiidish voice, and long curls that hung 
almost to her waist. Except under stress of great nervous 
excitement, I do not suppose I could have lifted her from 
the bed and carried her to the window and played an 
emotional scene with her in my arms. As a matter of fact 
I told the stage manager that it was impossibie; that I saw 
no reason why she could not die in bed. True to the tradi 
tions of the play, however, he insisted that she must be 
dragged to the light and look into the face of her mother 
I shall never forget the physical struggle I had to lift this 
lanky girl, who was shrieking in unmoved tones Madam 
Vine, when shall I see my mother?” 

I thought the scene would never be over and the curtain 
down. Wonder of wonders! When it rose for the call 
there was nothing visible in the house but a sea of handker- 
! Shade of Lucille Western! Was it possible that 


under such conditions one could bring out so much white 


chiefs 


linen? Lady Isabelle dies in bed in the last act he scene 
is a long, draggy, weary rehash of all her troubles, merci 
fully ending in death. I had confessed to the stage mana 
ger that I was unfamiliar with the play and asked him if 
one could re ally hold the audience while the lady went on 
telling at such length the things they already knew by 
heart. He assured me that no one would leave the house, 
and that if the scene were cut in any way the audience 
would greatly resent it, as each one had probably seen 
East Lynne dozens of times and was counting on every 
line that was to come. 


Pocket Handkerchief Preparations 
+g proved to be exactly as the manager said I do not 
know whether they had stopped weeping between the 
acts while a jolly set of waltzes was offered up; but, any- 
way, their handkerchiefs must have been near at hand, for 
as the curtain rose and I propped myself on one elbow to 
begin the long, dreary recital, most of the battery of linen 
was in position. They knew what was coming, but that 
did not dim their emotion in the least. One would think, 
looking at it rationally, that death would have been the 
simplest and happiest solution of poor Lady Isabelle's 
existence—that it would have been a kind of spiritual 
joy to see her pass out; but her exit was as sincerely 
mourned by that Philadelphia audience as if she had been 
of some use in the world. 
Surely this otherwise impossible play was swept into 
stupendous financial success on a flood of tears, which 
shows the box-office value of this quality of emotionalism 


To this day in the popular stock companies, when all else 
fails, East Lynne can be hurriedly thrown out, to the 
financial advantage of everybody It is an infallible meal 
ticket! Concluded on Page 24 
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UCKERSVILLE was a literary center. 
R Most of its inhabitants over the age of 
sixteen were orphaned authors—that is to say, 
authors without publishers. It was a place where adoles- 
cence flowered naturally into little hexameters of love, and 
old age faded into long historical narratives. The South is 
the only section of the country that still produces this kind 


of serenely uncommercial genius. In other places, when an 


author cannot sell what he writes, he wrings the neck of his 
muse and hires himself to a business concern. But here he 

mply despises the ‘“‘damned” publishers for fools and goes 
on writing his masterpieces. In 1845 a certain old cock-poet 
published, in The Southern Literary Messenger, a poem of 
fifty thousand words, under the title of Grouped Thoughts 
and Seattered Fancies. It was concluded only at his death. 
Had he lived, it would undoubtedly have been fifty thou- 
sand words longer. He enjoyed that pleasant lyrical 

ebriation of the faculties so common to Southerners. I 
im venturing to copy here the forty-second stanza of this 
remarkable production, which the skeptical reader may 
ee for himself any day he takes the trouble to visit 


Ruckersviile in search of it. 


I saw itin my dream. Oh, could I task 

Vy sense again to slumber, nor to wake 

So long as the dear vision was in sight! 

I will not do it 80 much wrong to make 

Vy rude words show the picture thou dost ask. 
Behold it in my passion! A delight 

Trembles through all my utterance! Oh, I feel, 

In the devoted beatings of my heart, 

That I should look enjoyment, nor appeal 

To vain resource of language to impart 

This vision of most rare happiness 

That rapture it would madden to reveal, 

Which song itself would render spiritless 

It was such sweet, heart-touching tenderness! 


There still remained undimmed much of this divine fire 

the hearts of his descendants. And the fact that not a 
line of prose or poetry had appeared in print since the 
publication of Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies, 
was due to the decadence in the literary taste of editors 
rather than to any lack of merit in Ruckersville sonnets. 
At the time this story begins, there were not less than five 
hundred finished and voluminous manuscripts in the attic 
archives of the town, by which not a single author had 
been discouraged 

Captain Rucker-Martin, in fact, was engaged upon his 
fourth unpublished volume with as much ardor as if it 
were his first effort. This was a narrative of the Civil War 
and was entitled Around the Camp Fires. Elbert White 
was writing a history of Marches in Virginia, to say nothing 
of others equally inspired, some account of whose literary 
activities shall be found in these pages. And, when you 
come to think of it, after the cloud of dust we raise hurry- 
ing along in our times is settled into the sods that shall 
cover us at last, this unpublished literature of the South 
will be found to contain more material suited to the 
exalted glory of man than does the history of commercial 
enterprise in the North and East, where the stolen dollars 
often account for the last ten stories of the skyscraper. It 
was the kind of literature suited to monuments and 
tablets, and to the shining headboards of maidens’ graves. 
Keats might have copied some of it beneath the immortal 
love scene upon his Grecian urn. Isaiah would have 
despised it, but Shakspere would have giggled over it and 
culled some of it for Ophelia, it was all so naively the 
pastoral of the spirit rather than the literature of life. 

Thus you understand that the atmosphere of Ruckers- 
ville was naturally literary. It is for the purpose of getting 


you properly acclimated in it that I am forced to go more 
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into particulars. If this were a novel, the next thousand 
words might be omitted, so little action is there in them. 
But this is a little history of life, and life is made up of 
digressions. The story of our insides is always much 
longer than the story of our outsides. The biography of 
humans is made up more of what they plan to do than of 
what they really achieve, if it is set down literally. You 
work hard with a certain aim in view. You purpose to 
arrive, with your collateral all properly arranged for the 
event. It is clear sailing. Then Fate takes the gripes and 
inadvertently kicks you under the fifth rib, and there you 
are, set back about ten years. Your grandmother died 
without leaving you the inheritance you had every reason 
to expect. You have to get up and make your own 
fortune. Or the ballots are counted and you are not 
elected. You have to run again. God sees to it that you 
do not butt the stars every time you fetch a surge. Itisa 
providential precaution against your destruction of the 
solar system. 

In a small way, the same things are true when it comes 
to telling astory. Unless you are writing mere fiction, you 
do not kick the climax goal in every chapter. You cannot 
keep the hero in sight all the time, going at full speed 
through the narrative, with his tail over a dashboard and 
the grandstand yelling at every jump. This is done only in 
a novel. In a transcript from life nobody recognizes the 
hero, and words take the place of unconscious observation. 
For example, if you lived in Ruckersville you would have 
known all about the Woman’s Club. As it is, I must 
interrupt this narrative to explain, or you will not be in 
position to appreciate what follows and what does not follow. 

The club was composed of the most enlightened and 
progressive womenintown. They wereambitious. They 
conducted two or three little world-movements on the sly, 
of which the world never heard. They irritated the town 
council, struggled to “rise in the scale of things,”’ and 
were determined to produce something that was not in the 
nature of cakes, pickles and infants. They studied parlia- 
mentary law and tried to practice it. They desired to 
appear in the magazinés and, by way of being strictly 
modern, they showed a diabolical energy in meddling 
futilely with the men’s affairs, such as petitioning for this, 
that, and the other, and for caterwauling year in and year 
out about the one open saloon in Ruckersville. It was use- 
less to explain to them that one open saloon was less 
damaging to masculine morality than a dozen blind tigers. 

“But why have the blind tigers either?’’ demanded Miss 
Mary Yancey, who was merely femininely logical. She 
was the spokesman of the last committee from the club 
that waited on Colonel‘Lark, the mayor of Ruckersville. 

“I do not know why, Miss Mary,” answered the 
colonel, wagging his old white head whimsically and 
blinking his little bead-blue eyes at her. 

“If you don’t give 2 man a chance to flop back into the 
savage now and then in the open, he'll do it anyhow 
behind the do’. Maybe it’s the way he’s made; maybe 
it’s the way he grows. Adam knew he was doin’ wrong 
when he eat that apple, but all the angels in heaven 
couldn’t have kept him from tastin’ it. And I reckon it’s 
all for the best. We never would have amounted to any- 
thing if he’d kept on settin’ around the garden behavin’ 
himself. Don’t you bother your dear heads about us men. 
We ain’t really worth it. We are cut out of imperfections, 
just as you are fitted together out of perfections.” 

He was seated at his desk at his office in the town hall, 
his half-smoked cigar politely discarded in the presence of 
ladies; his fat, fiery-red wattles lay upon his wilted collar, 
and his short legs were crossed below his exceeding stomach. 
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Miss Mary Yancey occupied the edge of her 
chair in an importunate attitude immediately 
in front of him, her tall thin knees pressed closely together, 
her body bent forward. In one hand she held a petition 
signed by every member of the Woman’s Club, with the 
other hand she soothed the colonel with gentle gestures in 
midair, as she went on with herexhortation. Behind her, like 
the faint reserves of virtue and honor, sat Miss Leonora Bell 
and Miss Mildred Percey. They were looking their best 
for the good of the cause they represented. Women know 
that more than half of the success of it depends upon the 
way they look, if they have to deal with men. As a matter 
of fact, the colonel was a widower. And, though they were 
very far from suspecting such a thing, this was really the 
only way they had of courting him. But he understood 
it perfectly and was accustomed to wonder, after each 
committee visitation, which one would get him. 

Men pass through three stages matrimonially. The first 
is when they fall in love, but struggle against the banns. 
The second is when they are caught and married. The 
third is when they reach an age so advanced that they do 
not fall in love at all, but are willing to marry anybody. 
The colonel had arrived at this “ Barkis is willin’” stage, 
but he was too shrewd to show his hand to three women at 
once. Personally he had no preference; that is, he pre- 
ferred any of them, and he more than half suspected all 
three of considering him. This was not his egotism, it was 
his nature. One thing a woman never dreams is that a 
man often knows that she is in love with him before she 
does. The trouble he has is in convincing her, inducing 
her to read her own heart to him properly. And he is 
usually very delicate about it, concealing his purpose 
beneath the adoring animation of his own love-making. 
Colonel Lark was not the man to put all this esoteric love- 
liness of woman into words, but he enjoyed the committee 
from the Woman’s Club and merely bided his time when 
it should become bold and brave enough to come in the 
abridged form of one person. Then he purposed to end the 
whole question of Ruckersville reformation by proposing 
marriage to the lady this happened to be. 

The Woman’s Club always met with Mrs. Fanning- 
Rucker. She was the leading woman of the town. That 
is to say, she was the one who was most successful at keep- 
ing all the other women behind her, beneath her and under 
her. She was the creator of all the ruthless social discrim- 
ination suffered by others. Every circle of society has 
such a person in it, usually a female; just as every county 
has a sheriff, chosen and elected to office on condition that 
he is not opposed to capital punishment and will hang a 
man if there is one to be hanged. Mrs. Fanning-Rucker, 
then, was the social sheriff and the feminine lid of Ruckers- 
ville. - Naturally she was vicious. Such women always 
are, no matter how many movements they have that 
look charitable and progressive. She entertained herself 
with mischief occasionally. For example, in the spring it 
amused her to entice a swarm of Captain Rucker-Martin’s 
bees into her hives. With this in view she planted a bed of 
a rare and peculiarly pungent variety of sweet-williams near 
her own bee-gum, which were arranged in a circle about 
an immense horse-apple tree. It seemed that when the 
perfume of the sweet-williams ming'ed with the odor of 
the apple blossoms no young and hopeful bee could resist 
the combination, any more than the captain himself could 
resist a certain julep at Bilfire’s saloon. 

Thus every year, upon some fragrant April morning, it 
happened that there would be heard a tremendous zoom- 
ing in her side yard. Immediately Mrs. Fanning-Rucker 
might be seen to thrust her preposterously ugly old head 
out of an upstairs window, where she could observe a 
blooming bough of her apple tree sagging, mildewed 
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almost black with a swarm of Captain Martin’s youngest 
and most enterprising bees. She would smile, draw her 
head in, and call downstairs to the black houseboy. 
“Thomas, put some comb and honey in that new bee- 
gum and set it under the horse-apple tree!" 
After that she drew her chair to the back window of her 
room, which overlooked the captain's place, and sat down. 
About eleven o'clock an awful figure might be seen 
emerging from the side door of the captain’s residence. It 
had a pair of long thin legs, the trousers being wrapped 
and tied securely over the tops of the shoes with white 
strings. The head and trunk were incased in an old hoop- 
skirt that had been stretched up to its uttermost and 
covered with mosquito netting. The netting was drawn in 
at the bottom and tied in a gauzy, ruffled, shirt-tail effect 
about the thin loins. The top was also gathered up and 
tied above the head of whatever was inside. About the 
distance of four hoops from the summit the arms of a man 
extended. In one mitten-covered hand he held an old- 
fashioned cowbell by the clapper, in the other he carried a 
bee-gum smeared inside and out with honey. He moved 
furtively over his lawn, crossed into that of Mrs. Fanning- 
Rucker, and continued to advance even more furtively 
toward the white circle of gums, toward the apple-tree 
bough laden with his bees. The woman in the bedroom 
moved her chair back to the window overlooking the spot. 
The captain —for the hoop-skirt concealed no other—set 
down his gum and began a rhythmic circle around the hiss- 
ing, tightly clustered bees, clapping his bell furiously. The 
very air rocked and clamored with the fearful din; but not 
a bee budged. This might continue perhaps ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes, and was designed to fascinate the insects 
and stupefy them so that they could be raked into his gum 
and carried back home. But it seems that a bee may some- 
times dream he is mad and do quite as much damage as 
when he is awake. This 
is what invariably hap- 
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of fools. This was how she became the tutelary deity and 
president of the Woman's Club. It was the center of art 
activities, as well as of such economic and reformatory inter 
ests as | have already described. Nearly every member of 
it was engaged in some literary adventure. Mrs. Fanning 
Rucker's office was to encourage every one of the adve 
turers to believe that she could write an immortal sonnet or 
story. This was a characteristic Mrs. Fanning-Rucker had 
in common with teachers of composition in girls’ schools, 
and with that class of editors who reject manuscripts wit} 
so much flattery that the poor victims go on writing more 
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N THIS memorable afternoon of the fourteenth of 

June there was the usual semicircle of women in Mrs. 
Fanning-Rucker’s elegant parlor. Miss Leonora Bell was 
about to call the roll when the Misses Yancey entered. 
They were late, having been detained by the necessity of 
locking up the house, to protect it from a disreputable 
looking person who had loitered openly about their front 
gate and had been seen deliberately staring up at their 
innocent Juliet window galleries. They felt as indignant 
about this as if the seamp had been detected in the act of 
peeping at their ankles. They moved quietly to the two 
nearest chairs, one behind the other. Both were very 
tall. Their clothes murmured starchily. Each had the 
freshly laundered appearance so many women achieve. 
They wore stiff white skirts, and white shirtwaists that 
showed their collar-bones through embroidered eyelets. 

All this time Miss Bell stood, roll book in hand, with 
that polite patience that is so embarrassing to those who 
inadvertently give occasion for its exercise. She begar 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Fanning-Rucker.” 

“ Present.” 

“Mrs. Patricia Felton.” 
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ynde woman whose voice 


r, rearranged 


kirt and flashed an ine ig look around the roor 
he felt conscious of having made some kind of brea} She 


was a new member and nearly 


by the honor 
‘Mrs. Frances Luster.” 


Miss Bell blushed and passe 


frightened out of her wit 


immediately to the next 


name. Mrs. Luster had given birth to an infant the ght 


before and could not be present 


“Miss Mildred Perce; 
* Present.” 

~ Miss M iry y ancey 

* Present.” 

“Miss Agnes Yancey.” 


“Present 


Miss Bell closed the roll book, lifted her eyes miied, 
and pronounced with the intonation of a teacher wh 
calling the name of her favorite pupil 


“Mrs. Elbert White.” 


“ Present,”’ 


Every face in the room 


droned a deep, somnambulent voies 


turned instinctive the 


direction from which the sound came 


Seated in one of Mrs. Fan: 


Ing Rucker’s most exp ‘ 


rosewood chairs was a very tall old woman. She was in the 


darkest corner of the room 


figure in it 


You could not have told why 
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Greatness in a 
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pened. The moment the 
captain lifted his hand to 
rake theswarm off into his 
hive, some little demon 
with a nightmare found a 
weak place in the armor, 
darted through it, and 
occupied the hoop-skirt 
with the captain. Then 
ensued wild confusion. 
The swarm changed into 
a whirlwind about the 
hoop-skirt, which became 
vocal, the legs of it leaped 
wildly and bore it at light- 
ning speed across the two 
lawns that separated the 
captain from his home 
and from soothing appli- 
cations for his swollen 
places. During this 
spirited dénouement Mrs. 
Fanning-Rucker sat in 
her chair, rocking to and 
fro and laughing till the 
tears ran down her long, 
sallow, horse-shaped face. 
When all was quiet an 
hour later, and the immi- 
grant bees were properly 
pacified among the apple 
blossoms, she would again 
call down the stairs. 

“Thomas, go and get 
that bee-gum the captain 
dropped on the lawn and 
put it in the cellar. We 
shall need it next year.” 

This was the kind of 
woman she was, with a hu- 
morous taste for cruelty. 
If she had been a man she 
would have been called 
“anold rascal.” Asit was, 
she enjoyed the fear and 
flattery of her inferior 
kind. She never visited 
in Ruckersville, but if a 
neighbor was ill she sent 
jelly or wine or flowers to 
the afflicted one. This was 
her way of expressing her 
ladyshipness. 

She was also the pa- 
troness of art. Not that 
she knew much about any 
art, but you will have 
observed that in its in- 
fancy everywhere art is 
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of poetry inscribed upon 
it, setting forth the sweet 
virtue of the dead. She 
was blind, and had the 
ineffable look of the blind 
who have nothing to do, 
no worried unrest about 
duties unfulfilled, merely 
the serene patience of 
those who sit and wait. 
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deprived of their sorrow 
and retain that angeli 
roundness of features 
that belongs to youth. 
One inferred that if sh« 
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ingly beautiful. For more 
than twenty years cata 
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her the appearance 
company olf smiling and 
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“But Why Have the Blind 
Tigers Either?" 








“Delightful refreshments were served by the 
charming hostess, which were enjoyed by all,” 
concluded Miss Yancey, folding her notes. 

“Are the minutes correct?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Fanning-Rucker. 

Apparently they were. 

“Is the committee on spitting ready to report?” 

Miss Yancey again rose to her feet. 

“* Madam President, we have found some diffi- 
culty in framing the resolutions. It is a delicate 
subject and we ask for extension of time.” 

A close observer might have seen the incan- 
descent flash of humor in the blind woman's face 
as Miss Yancey resumed her seat. 

“‘Is there news from editors and publishers?” 

This question produced that state so often 
observed at a religious experience meeting when 
\ all are invited to talk. Every woman present 
assumed a self-conscious expression and remained 
silent. Then, as in the experience meeting the 
old bell-wether saint leads the way with the same 
old story of his divine relationship, Miss Mary 
Yancey opened her reticule and drew forth what 
appeared to be a wedding invitation. She took a 
thick, handsome sheet of linen paper from the 
envelope and read aloud: 

Dear Miss Yancey: We are returning herewith your story. 
This does not mean that it may not be available for some 
other magazine, but we are overstocked at present with 
unpublished manuscripts and do not think it advisable to 
keep you waiting so long to see your story in print as we 
should have to do if we accepted it. We shall be glad, 
however, to have you submit others from time to time 

Faithfully yours, LIONEL U. U. Bunk. 





There was a murmur of praise. 





cultured, the most entertained and the most beloved woman 
in the town. Nobody could have told what she was good 
for; yet no one knew how to spare her. If she did not 
enjoy her blindness, she enjoyed the benefits of it. And 
it extended as far as her affections. She bestowed these 
alike upon the deserving and the undeserving. She was 
that human least-common-denominator in society who 
fitted silently, sweetly, into every fraction of it. 

If any one in Mrs. Fanning-Rucker’s parlor could have 
dreamed that the old blind saint was unconsciously tak- 
ing notes upon them, rather than upon their committees 
and programs and literature, they would have been hor- 
rified. But you cannot suspect the person of eavesdropping 
upon you who sits openly in your very presence. It isa 
psychic phenomenon common enough, but not understood. 

The secretary read the minutes, from which one 
gathered that the preceding meeting had been an impor- 
tant one. A paper had been read upon the pearl fisheries 
of the coast of the Samoan Islands, from which it appeared 
that oysters were very crudely treated in that place. 
Another get forth conditions in Cuba, a subject of timely 
interest on account of the supervision of the United States. 
The thing that seemed to produce the deepest impression 
was the fact that moonlight was so bright in Cuba that it 
gave mules insomnia and caused them to die of nervous 
prostration. This sensitiveness of the mule excited much 
discussion, and the reason why you will readily understand 
if you have observed the recently awakened minds of 
women. To think is a new and delightful experience. 
rherefore they are not particular to grasp the important 
point in a discussion. They perform the most delightful 
mental variations upon any little reed of an idea. The 
delicious sensation of exercising the brain is what they are 
after. They see themselves in the fresh rdéle of intellec- 
tuality. They have made the immense stride from per- 
sonal gossip to the consideration of an idea. If the idea 
they choose is the least one suggested by the subject under 
consideration, it is amusing, but natural. A child is not 
equal to calculus. Thus, when the topic of Cuba was 
under consideration in the Ruckersville Woman’s Club, 
interest centered, not upon the resozrces or the social and 
political conditions of that little mulatto country but 
upon the very queer circumstance that mules suffered there 
from moonlight insomnia. They cared nothing for the 
unsightiy animals, but their humanitarian instinct, always 
highly developed, directed them to puzzle over the pecul- 
iar invalidism of the unfortunate beasts in Cuba, just as 
they failed to compute the value of pearls in the discussion 
of the pear! fisheries and devoted themselves to the fright- 
ful slaughter of innocent oysters. Every one must observe 
that the contribution of the modern woman to thought is 
almost entirely directed by her maternal instinct trans- 
lated into a kind.of sentimental humanitarianism. She is 
not practically intelligent, but merely mercifully excited 
mentally. And this is really fortunate, for the civilized 
male mind is scientific and commercial, and has resulted in 
some sad oversight of the need of human nature—to say 
nothing of mules and oysters. 

Next followed a memorandum of business and the names 
of the committee appointed to draw up and to present to 
Mayor Lark resolutions against spitting on the streets. 


“That is encouraging, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Fanning-Rucker. “What did you do?” 

“T sent the story back to him,” blithely explained Miss 
Yancey, “and told him I was willing to wait ever so long 
for its publication.” 

“You'll never see it in print,” snapped Mrs. Felton. “I 
have no less than five letters from that editor, exact copies of 
the one you read. Heisa fiend. He plays you like a trout 
on aline, but he’ll never publish anything you write.” 

Mrs. Patricia Felton had a sort of briar-patch mind 
from which little cotton-tailed ideas leaped out and got 
away. If she could ever have caught one and set it down 
alive and kicking, she might have succeeded. The trouble 
was she destroyed them with her grapeshot vocabulary and 
mailed the remains to some leading magazine. Your ama- 
teur author will not consider any other kind of periodical. 

Miss Yancey looked indignant, as much as to say she 
pitied any one who could be guilty of dashing cold water 
upon the helpless, upturned face of genius. 

“Which story did you send, Mary?” inquired Mildred 
tenderly. She was a woman whose spirit was composed 
of healing salve. And she knew Mary’s stories by heart, 
the two had labored over them together so often. 

“Tt is a new one,” the author admitted blushingly. 

“Read it, Mary,” exclaimed the Woman’s Club. 

“But I told you I[ sent it back to the editor.” 

“You must have a copy.” 

She did. Slowly, gently, as if it were a living thing, the 
manuscript was drawn from her reticule. 

There are more authors alive out of print than ever do 
get into it. And every one of them takes this kind of 
consolation for their failures. They read their things 
aloud to their friends. They form clubs among them- 
selves, the bravest, the most long-suffering institutions 
in this country for that purpose. And this kind of club 
survives, held together by a common misery, until some 
member actually does get into print. Then she be- 
comes indifferent, disloyal to the others. The illusion 
is broken and the organization dies. 

“The title,” read Miss Yancey, “is The Uses of 
Adversity.” She cleared her throat and began: 

“*Fair, yes, more than fair was Nina Hamilton, and 
there was more than beauty in her bright, flower-like 
face. The daughter of a wealthy, aristocratic South- 
erner, she inherited the warm, impulsive feelings of our 
Southern land, while from her mother she derived the 
almost ethereal beauty of form and features and the 
clear marble complexion belonging to Northern climes. 
With her small, well-rounded figure she united grace 
and ease seldom to be met with, and her face—’twas 
one of Nature’s masterpieces. Her features were deli- 
cately molded and of Grecian regularity. The bright 
blue eye, so speaking in its glances, when once seen was 
not soon forgotten; and the smile was one of those 
whose influence all must feel. In her the picture of 
Zuleika seemed realized, and as you gazed you thought, 


““* The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole,— 
And oh, that eye was in itself a soul!’”’ 


One receives from this opening paragraph a veracious 
impression of literary ideals in Ruckersville. No ending 
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could be good enough for such a beginning. And of course 
one can say that the thing was absurd. As a story, yes. 
Much of the literature of the South as literature borders 
upon absurdity; but as an expression of innocent-minded- 
ness nothing in the Scriptures surpasses it. It is always as 
sexless as a hymn, whether written by an old maid or a 
drunken old man. Love isa lavender-sweet, poetry-headed 
experience, not the decadent, poisoned passion displayed 
disgracefully naked in modern fictions. I do not defend 
Miss Yancey’s story, but I merely contend that worse 
things appear in the best magazines. 

The reader will not be asked to attend another meeting 
of the Woman’s Club. He has seen the vitals of the 
female mind—a queer pair of wings with no body. 

The sun was gone. Nature had become the perfumed 
kissing lover that Nature always is in the summer twilight. 
Dusk was falling; or rather, it appeared to be rising from 
the earth—a soft shade, sod-brown, changing into the 
darkening green of overhanging trees. Very far off the 
stars were faintly singing; and under the doorstep, 
beneath the stones in the long tangled grass, the crickets 
were strumming away to answer them-—a sort of clod 
chorus, strident, thin, but in perfect tune. A cricket 
never strikes a false note. And this is really the purpose 
for which they were created. You must have observed 
that no human ever heard the stars sing. But the 
moment the first star puts on her evening shine and 
trails out upon the fading, foot-lighted skyline, the early 
evening cricket also puts on his beetle-back dress coat, 
stands on his hindlegs, rakes his forelegs across his vocal 
chord and salutes her, He may be joined by a bullfrog 
cello; but this depends upon the depth of the frog's 
puddle and is not essential. 

Not a bough stirred, not a blade of grass, yet a little 
round-bellied whirlwind came from somewhere, gathered 
up a straw, a few missing leaves from the June trees, a 
gnat or two, and went spinning, bobbing zigzag down the 
village street. Before a very old house, with one entry 
that divided it and gave it the appearance of an ancient 
pair of baggy trousers with threadbare places in the seat, 
where two square windows with broken panes showed, the 
little hoopskirt of nothingness passed, whirled round and 
round, then suddenly leaped into the air, shed its straws and 
leaves, and left the two gnats wondering where they were, 
and why. They went on wheeling over and under because 
there was nothing else to do, until they drifted in through 
one of the open windows and fell inanely, drunkenly 
against the face of Amy White, who had returned home 
an hour ago, led by Mildred Percey. She lifted one hand 
vaguely and brushed them away. This was the last of 
the gnats. You will not hear of them again in this stury. 
They have served their purpose. They have introduced 
the heroine, who I could not be sure was recognized at the 
Woman’s Club. No matter how many other women 
appear, there should be no occasion for confusion in the 
reader’s mind. Amy will remain the heroine, and sustain 
the part even if some other woman shows more activity 
and gets into more trouble. It is not always the person 
who looks the best and does the most in the tale that 
should have the title rdle, but the one who is the most. 


vi 
IVE minutes after the whirlwind passed the gnats lay 
among the morning-glories in Amy’s lap, with their 
infinitesimal heels kicked up and their wings flattened out. 
A man might have been seen coming slowly along the 
Continued oan Page 49) 








If She Had Been a Man She Would Have 
Been Called ‘‘an Oid Rascat"’ 
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GHTED WAY 





HE arrival of 

Arnold accom- 

panied by Mrs. 
Weatherley created a 
mild sensation in 
Tooley Street. Mr. 
Jarvis, fussier than 
ever and blinking 
continually behind his 
gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, followed them 
into the private office. 

“You have heard 
nothing of Mr. 
Weatherley?”’ Arnold 
asked. 

“Not a word,” the 
cashier answered. 
“We have rung up 
several more places 
and have tried the 
hospitals again. We 
were all hoping that 
Mrs. Weatherley had 
brought us some news.” 

She shook her head. 

“Mr. Weatherley 
left home exceedingly 
early this morning,” 








“Really I am not 
quite sure,” she re 
plied, meeting his 
gaze without flinch 
ing. “lam beginning 
to find the heat in 
town insufferable. | 
think, perhaps, that 
I shall go lo Bourne 
End.” 

‘“*In that case 
Arnold said, “will you 
allow me to see you 
there tonight 

“Tonight?” she re- 
peated as though in 
surprise 

“ Without a doubt.’ 

She did not answer 





him for a moment 

Meanwhile the tele 

phone rang, and M1 

Jarvis was presently 
engrossed in a busi 
ness conversation with 
atirm of customers 
Arnold lowered his 
voice a little 





“Our discussion at 





she announced. “I 
believe that it was 
before half-past seven. Except that he 
called at the house in Hampstead for the 
letters, I have not heard of him since.” 

“It is most mysterious,” 
declared. “‘The governor—I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Weatherley —is a gentleman of most punctual 
habits. There are several matters of business that he knew 
awaited his decision today. You will excuse me, madam, 
if I ask whether Mr. Weatherley seemed in his usual 
health when he left this morning.” 

Fenella smiled faintly. 

“Have I not already told you,” she said, “that he left 
the cottage in the country where we spent the week-end 
before half-past seven this morning? Naturally, there- 
fore, I did not see him. The servants, however, noticed 
nothing unusual. Last night Mr. Chetwode here was 
with us, and he can tell you what was apparent*to all of us. 
Mr. Weatherley seemed then in excellent health and 
spirits.’ 

Mr. Jarvis had the air of a man hopelessly bewildered. 
Excellent servant though he was, Nature had not bestowed 
upon him those gifts that enable a man to meet a crisis 
firmly. 

“Can you suggest anything that we ought to do, 
madam?” he asked Mrs. Weatherley 

“TI think,” she replied, “that Mr. Chetwode has 
something to tell you.” 

Arnold took the key of the safe from his pocket and 
turned to the cashier. 

“A few days ago, Mr. Jarvis,” he said slowly, “ Mr. 
Weatherley placed certain documents in that safe and gave 
me the key. My instructions from him were to open and 
examine them with you if he should be for any unexplained 
cause absent from business.” 

Mr. Jarvis looked blankly incredulous. 

““Goodness gracious!"’ he murmured weakly. “Why, 
that looks almost as though he expected something of the 
sort to happen.” 

“T think,”’ Arnold continued, “that as it is now past 
three o’clock and Mr. Weatherley is still absent, we had 
better open the safe.” ' 

He crossed the room as he spoke, fitted the key in the 
lock and swung the door open. Mrs. Weatherley and the 
cashier looked over his shoulder. There were only the two 
letters there. One was addressed to Messrs. Turnbull & 
James, solicitors; the other jointly to Mr. Jarvis and 
Mr. Arnold Chetwode. 

“There is nothing there for me? 
asked incredulously. 

“There is nothing at all,” Arnold replied, “‘unless there 
may be an inclosure. Mr. Jarvis, will you open this 
envelope?” 

Mr. Jarvis took it to the desk and broke the seal with 
trembling fingers. He smoothed out the letter, switched 
on the electric reading light and they all read it at the 
same time. It was written in Mr. Weatherley’s familiar 
hand, every letter of which was perfectly distinct and 
legible: 

To Jarvis and Chetwode: This is a record of certain 
instructions that I wish carried out in the event of my 
unexplained absence from business at any time. 


Mrs. Weatherley 





By &. Phillips Oppenheim 


Mr. Jarvis FtLtuvuseTFRAT EDO BY @ , 


Copyright, 1912, by The Curtis Publishing Company 

Firstly The business is to continue exactly as usual 
and my absence to be alluded to as little as possible. It can 
be understood that I am away on the Continent or else- 
where on a business voyage. 

Secondly —I have deposited a power of attorney at my 
solicitors, made out in the joint names of Henry Jarvis and 
Arnold Chetwode. This will enable you both to make and 
receive contracts on behalf of the firm. As regards finan- 
cial affairs, Messrs. Neville, the accountants, have already 
the authority to sign checks, and a representative from 
their firm will be in attendance each day, or according to 
your request. My letter to Messrs. Turnbull! & James 
empowers them to make such payments as are necessary, 
on the joint application of you two, Henry Jarvis and 
Arnold Chetwode, to whom I address this letter. 

Thirdly —I have the most implicit confidence in Henry 
Jarvis, who has been in my employ for so many years, and 
I beg him to understand that I associate with him one so 
much his junior for certain reasons into which I beg that he 
will not inquire. 

Fourthly —I1 repeat that I desire as little publicity as 
possible to be given to my absence, and that no money be 
spent on advertisements or any other form of search. If 
within two years from the date of the opening of this letter 
I have not been heard from further, I desire that the u ! 
steps be taken to presume my decease. My will and all 
further particulars are with Messrs. Turnbull & James 

Fifthly —I desire you to pay to my wife the sum of five 
hundred pounds monthly. All other matters concerning 
my private estate, etc., are embodied in the letter to 
Messrs. Turnbull & James 


They all finished reading the letter about the same time. 
Mr. Jarvis’ bewilderment grew deeper and deeper. 

“This is the most extraordinary document I ever read 
in my life!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why, it seems as though he 
had gone away somewhere on his own accord. After all it 
can’t be an accident or anything of that sort.” 

Neither Arnold nor Mrs. Weatherley made any imme 
diate reply. She pointed to the detter 

“When did he write this?"’ she asked 

“Last Thursday,” Arnold answered—‘‘less than a 
week ago.” 

She sighed softly. 

“Really it is most mysterious,” she said. “I wonder 
whether he can have gone out of his mind suddenly or 
anything of that sort.” 

“I have never,” Mr. Jarvis declared, “known Mr 
Weatherley to display so much acumen and zest in business 
as during the last few days. Some of his transactions have 
been most profitable. Every one in the place has remarked 
upon it.” 

Mrs. Weatherley took up her lace parasol 

“It is all most bewildering,”’ she pronounced. “I think 
that it is no use my staying here any longer 
you two to talk of it together. You have doubtless much 
business to arrange.” 

** Are you going back to Bourne End or to Hampstead?” 
Arnold asked. 

Mrs. Weatherley hesitated. 


I will leave 


wWEMAZBBEELEL 


luncheon wa o 





postponed he re 
minded her. “We have seen these docu 
ments. Weknow nowthat Mr. Weatherley 
had some reason to fear an interruption to 
his everyday life. Directly or indirectly 
that interruption is connected with certain 
things of which you and I have spoken togethe r rhere- 
fore | am going to ask you to keep your promise. I am 
going to ask you to tell me everything that you know.” 

“Are you not afraid,” she asked, “‘that I shal! consider 
you a very inquisitive young man?” 

“I am afraid of nothing of the sort,”’ Arnold replied, 
“Mr. Weatherley’s disappearance is too serious a matter 
for me to take such trifles into account 

She pointed to the letter that still lay upon the table 

“Is it not his expressed wish that you should make no 
effort toward solving the reasons for his disappearance 

“There is no reason,”’ Arnold answered doggedly, “why 
one should not attempt to understand them.” 

Mr. Jarvis had finished his telephoning 
to him with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Jarvis,” she said, “there is nothing more I can do 
here. I am very much upset. Will you take me out to my 
I know that you will do the very best you can 
without Mr. Weatherley, and I am glad that you have 
Mr. Chetwode to help you. I would come down myself 
but I am sure that I should only 
Good afternoon, Mr. Chetwode! 


Fenella went 


car, please 


sometimes,”’ she added, “* 
be in the way 
You have not answered my question,” he persisted 
She looked at him as a great lady would look at a 
presuming servant. 


“1 see no nec PSSILy ao she replied “lam too much upset 


If you are ready, Mr. Jarvis.” 


She left the room without even a backward glance, close 


to receive visitors today. 


followed by the cashier. Arnold stood looking after the 
retreating figures for a moment, then he turned away 


- i 
Oo reread 





with a hard little laugh. Once more he read an 
Mr. Weatherley’s letter. Before he had finished Mr. Jarvis 


came bustling back into the room 

“Well!” he exclaimed dramatical y Wel 

Arnold looked across at him 

“It’s a queer business, isn't it?”’ he remarked 

“Queer business, indeed!"" Mr. Jarvis repeated, sitting 
down and wiping his forehead It's the most extra 
dinary thing I ever heard of in my life. One doesn’t re 
about such thing even in books Mr Weatherley seems 
to take it quite calmly, but the more I think of it the more 
confused | become. What are we to do? Shall weg 
the police or write to the newspapers? Cant you suggest 
something?” 

Arnold finally laid down the letter, wh nh het k 
pretty well by heart 

‘It seems to me, Mr. Jarvis,” he said, “that the thing 
for us to do is to obey orders. Mr. Weatherley « Kpressiy 
writes that he wishes us to take his absence, so far a 
possible, as a matter of course, and to look after the | 
ness The very fact that he put it like that make 
quite clear to me that he intends to returr M leu 
that we should follow the lines of his letter strictly 

You are juite right Chetwode, Mr. Jarvis de« 
‘I feel exact that way about the matter myself ’ 
gO right ahead with those orders now, and we can have 
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a chat about the matter again after business hours if you 

n't mind. It’s hard to reconcile oneself to taking this 

» easily, but I suppose it’s the only thing to do. I'll get 
out in the warehouse now. You had better send that note 
round to Turnbull's by express messenger and ring up 
Yardley’s about the American contracts.” 

Mr. Jarvis bustled away. Arnold himself found plenty 
todo. The business of Samuel Weatherley & Co. must go 
He set himself sedulously to 

complete blank. It was not until the 
offices were closed and he turned at last westward that he 
permitted himself even to realize this strange thing that 
On that first walk was born an impulse 
that remained with him for many weeks afterward. He 
found himself always scanning the faces of the streams of 
people whom he was continually passing, on foot and in 
vehicles, half expecting that somewhere among them he 
would catch a glimpse of the features of the lost man. 


on whatever happened 


ike his mind a 


had happened 


xxvii 

i“ THE twilight of the long spring evening Ruth sat 

waiting in the bare room that had been Arnold’s habita- 
tion during the days of his struggle against poverty. She 
was sitting on the couch drawn up as usual to the window, 
her elbows upon her knees, her hands supporting her deli- 
cate, thoughtful face. Already the color that the sunshine 
had brought seemed to have been drained from her cheeks. 
Her eyes were unnaturally bright, her expression seemed 
to have borrowed something of that wistful earnestness of 
one of the earlier Madonnas, seeking with pathetic strenu- 
ousness to discover the germs of a truth that was as yet 
unborn. The clouds that hung low over the other side of 
the river were tinged with an unusual coloring, smoke- 
stained as they hovered over the chimneys. They grew 
clearer and more full of amber color as they floated slowly 
southward. Through the open window came the ceaseless 
roar of the city, the undernote of grinding, commonplace 
life, seeking always to stifle and enchain the thoughts that 
would escape. Before her was spread out a telegram. She 
had read it until every word was familiar to her. It was 
from Arnold, and she had received it several hours ago: 

Please be prepared to go out with me directly I return this evening. 
All well. Love. ARNOLD. 

It was past eight o'clock before her vigil was at an end. 
She listened to his step upon the stairs and as he entered 
looked at him with all the eagerness of a wistful child tremu- 
lously anxious to read his expression. A little wave of 
tenderness swept in upon him. He forgot in a moment the 
anxieties and worries of the day and greeted her gayly. 

“You got my telegram?” 

‘You extravagant person!”’ she answered. 
nave been ready for quite a long time.” 

He laughed. 

“To tell you the truth I didn’t even pay for the tele- 
gram. As I had to stay late I took the liberty of sending it 
through the firm's accounts. You see I have become quite 
an important person in Tooley Street all of a sudden. I'll 
tell you about it presently. Now hold on tight to your 
stick. I’m much too impatient to go down the steps one 
by one. I'm going to carry you all the way.” 

“But where to?” she asked. 

“Leave it to me,” he laughed. “There are all sorts of 
surprises for you. The lady with the wand has been busy.” 

He carried her downstairs where, to her surprise, she 
found a taxicab waiting. 

“But, Arnold,” she exclaimed, “how could you think of 
such extravagance! You know I can walk quite easily 
a little distance if I take your arm.” 

“T'll tell you ail about it at dinnertime,” he replied. 

“Dinnertime?” she cried. ‘ Dinner at this hour?” 

“Why not? It’s quite the fashionable hour, I can assure 
you, and to tell you the truth I am half starved.” 

She resigned herself with a sigh of content. After all it 
was so delightful to drift like this with some one infinitely 
stronger to take the responsibility for everything. They 
drove to a large and popular restaurant close at hand, 
where Arnold ordered the dinner with frequent corrections 
from Ruth, who sat with a price-list in her hand. A band 
was playing the music of the moment. It was all very 
commonplace, but to Ruth it was like a living chapter out 
of her book of dreams. Even there, though, the shadow 
pursued. She could bear the silence no longer. She 
cropped her ycice a little. The place was crowded and 
there were people at the next table. 

“Before I touch anything, Arnold, tell me this: Is there 
any news of Isaac?” 

“None at all,” he replied. “It all seemed very alarming 
to us but it seems to be fizzling out. There is only quite 
a small paragraph in the evening paper. You can read it.” 

He drew the paper from his pocket and passed it to her. 
The paregraph to which he pointed was headed: 


“Ves, I 


Escape oF aN Anarcuist From ADAM STREET 
Up to the time of going to press the man Isaac Lalonde, whom 
the police failed to arrest last night on a charge not at present pre- 
ely stated, has not been apprehended. The police are reticent 
ibout the matter, but it is believed that the missing man was con- 
nected with a dangerous band of anarchists who have lately come to 


this country 


“Poor Isaac!’ she murmured with a little shiver. “Do 
you know I remember him years ago when he was the 
kindest-hearted man breathing. He went to Russia to 
visit some of his mother’s relatives and when he came back 
everything was changed. He saw injustice everywhere 
and it seemed almost to unbalance his mind. The very 
sight of the West End, the crowds coming out of the theaters, 
the shops in Bond Street, seemed to send him half mad. 
And it all started, Arnold, with real pity for the poor. It 
isn’t a personal matter with him at any time.” 

Arnold nodded thoughtfully. 

“Poor chap!” he remarked. “Just at first I really used 
to like talking to him. He was so earnest, and so many of 
his arguments were absolutely sound.” 

“It is only lately,” Ruth said, “that he has changed 
so much.” 

“T think it is quite time that you and he were sepa- 
rated,” Arnold declared. “It is evident, nowadays, that 
he isn’t responsible for his actions.” 

“Separated!”’ she repeated bitterly. 
though I had a choice of homes.” 

“You have,” he assured her. “ However, we won't say 
anything about that just now. I want to talk about 
myself.” 

“And I want to listen, dear!” she exclaimed. “You 
must tell me what has happened, Arnie. Has Mr. Weath- 
erley taken you into partnership, or has some one of your 
disagreeable relatives found you out and been pouring 
money into your pockets?” 

“Neither,” he replied. ‘As a matter of fact, there is no 
Mr. Weatherley just at present.” 

“No Mr. Weatherley?” she repeated wonderingly. 
“TI don’t understand.” 

The slightly worn look came back to Arnold’s face. 
Young and strong though he was, he was beginning to feel 
the strain of the last few days. 

“‘A most extraordinary thing has happened, Ruth,” he 
declared —‘‘ Mr. Weatherley has disappeared.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“Disappeared? I don’t understand.” 

“He simply didn’t turn up at business this morning,” 
Arnold continued. “ He left Bourne End about seven and 
no one has set eyes on him since.” 

She was bewildered. 

“But how is it that that makes such a difference to 
you?”’ she asked. ‘‘ What can have happened to him?” 

“No one knows,” he explained; “but in a little safe of 
which he had given me the key he left behind some letters 
with instructions that during his absence from business 
Mr. Jarvis and I should jointly take charge. I can’t really 
imagine why I should have been put in such a position, but 
there it is. The solicitors have been down this afternoon, 
and I am drawing six pounds a week and a bonus.” 

She took his hand in hers and patted it gently. 

“T am so very glad, Arnold,” she said; “‘so very, very 
glad that the days of your loneliness are over. Now you 
will be able to go and take some comfortable rooms some- 
where and make the sort of friends you ought to have. 
Didn't I always foretell it?” she went on. “I used to try 
to fancy sometimes that the ships we saw were bringing 
treasure for me, too, but I never really believed that. It 
wasn’t quite likely.” 

He turned and looked at her. The first flush of excite- 
ment had left her cheeks. She was very pale and her soft 
gray eyes shone like stars. Her mouth was tremulous. It 
was the passing of a single impulse of self-pity. 

“Foolish little girl!” he exclaimed urder his breath. 
“You don’t really suppose that the treasure that came for 
me wasn’t yours too? But there, we'll talk about our plans 
later on. At present what you have to do is to eat and to 
drink that glass of Burgundy and to listen to me. I want 
to talk about myself.” 

It was the subtlest way to distract her thoughts. She 
listened to him with keen interest while he talked of his 
day’s work. It was not until she mentioned Fenella’s 
name that his face clouded over. 

“Curiously enough Mrs. Weatherley is displeased with 
me. I should have thought it entirely through her influ- 
ence and suggestions that Mr. Weatherley had been so 
kind to me, but today I asked her some questions that 
I felt I had a right to ask, and have been told to mind 
my own business. She left me at the office without even 
saying ‘Good afternoon!’” 

“What sort of questions?” 

“IT don’t know that I can tell you exactly what the 
questions were,” Arnold continued, “because they con- 
cerned some matters in which Mrs. Weatherley and her 
brother were chiefly concerned. To tell you the truth, 
ever since that night when I went to Hampstead to dine 
the oddest things seem to have happened to me. I have 
to pinch myself sometimes to realize that this is London 
and that I am a clerk in the office of a wholesale provision 
merchant. When I let myself go I seem to have been living 
in an unreal wor'd full of strange excitements—a veritable 
Arabian Nights.” 

“There was that terrible murder,” she murmured. ‘‘ You 
saw that, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. 


“You talk as 
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“Not only saw it,”’ he agreed, “ but I seem, somehow, to 
have been mixed up with people who know a great deal 
about it. However, I have been told to mind my own 
business and I am going to. I have plenty to occupy my 
thoughts in Tooley Street. I am going to close in my little 
world and live there. The rest I am going to forget.” 

“You are coming back!” she whispered with a joy in 
her tone that amazed him. 

“I suppose I am,” he admitted. ‘I like and admire 
Mrs. Weatherley’s brother, Count Sabatini, and I have 
a genuine affection for Mrs. Weatherley, but I don’t under- 
stand them. I don’t understand these mysterious matters 
in which they seem mixed up.” 

“IT do not believe,”’ she declared, “‘that Count Sabatini 
would be mixed up in anything dishonorable. Women so 
seldom make a mistake, you know,” she continued, “‘and 
I never met any one in my life who seemed so kind and 
gentle.” 

Arnold sighed. 

“I wish I could tell you everything,” he said; “then 
I think you would really be as bewildered as I am. Mr. 
Weatherley’s disappearance coming on the top of it all 
simply makes my brain reel. I can’t do anything to help 
straighten things out. Therefore I am going to do what 
I am told—I am going to mind my own business.” 

“To think only of Tooley Street,” she murmured. 

“T shall find it quite enough,” he answered. “I want to 
understand all the details of the business, and it isn’t easy 
at first. Mr. Jarvis is very sound and good, but he’s a 
very small man moving in a very small way. Even 
Mr. Weatherley used to laugh at his methods.”’ 

She was silent for several moments. He studied her 
expression curiously. 

“You don’t believe that I shall be able to immerse 
myself in business?” he asked. 

“Tt isn’t exactly that,” she replied. ‘I believe that you 
mean to try and I believe that to some extent you will suc- 
ceed, but I think, Arnold, that before very long you will 
hear the voices calling again from the world where these 
strange things happened. You are not made of the clay, 
dear, that resists forever.” 

He moved uneasily in his seat. Her words sounded 
ominous. He was suddenly conscious that his present 
state of determination was the result of a battle, and that 
the war was not yet ended. 

“She is so beautiful, that Mrs. Weatherley,” Ruth con- 
tinued, clasping her hands together and looking for a 
moment away from her surroundings. “No one could be 
blamed for climbing a little way out of the dull world if she 
held out herhands. I haveseen so little of Mrs. Weatherley 
or Count Sabatini, Arnold, but I do know that they both 
of them have that curious gift — would you call it charm? 
the gift of creating affection. No one has ever spoken to me 
more kind!¥ and more graciously than Count Sabatini did 
when he sat by my side on the lawn. What is that gift, 
Arnold? Do you know that with every word he spoke I felt 
that he was not in the least astranger? There was some- 
thing familiar about his voice, his manner—everything.”’ 

“TI think that they are both quite wonderful people,” 
Arnold admitted. 

“Mrs. Weatherley, too, was kind,” Ruth went on, “but 
I felt that she did not like me very much. She has an 
interest in you and like all women she was a little jealous 
not in the ordinary way, I don’t mean,” she corrected 
herself hastily, ‘but no woman likes any one in whom she 
takes an interest to be very kind to any one else.” 

They were drinking their coffee. The band was playing 
the latest waltz. It was all very commonplace, but they 
were both young and uncritical. The waltz was one that 
Fenella had played after dinner at Bourne End while they 
had sat out in the garden lingering over their dessert. 
A flood of memories stirred him. The soft sensuousness of 
that warm spring night, with its perfumed silence, its 
subtly luxurious setting, stole through his senses like a 
narcotic. Ruth was right. It was not going to be so easy! 
He called for his bill and paid it. Ruth laid her fingers 
upon his arm. . 

“ Arnold,” she began timidly, “‘there is something more. 
I scarcely know how to say it to you and yet it ought not 
to be difficult, You talk all the time as though you were 
my brother or as though it were your duty to help me. It 
isn't so, dear, really, is it? If you could manage to lend me 
your room for one week I think that I might be able to help 
myself a little. There is a place the clergyman told us of 
who came to see me once ca 

Arnold interrupted her almost roughly. A keen pang of 
remorse assailed him. He knew very well that if she had 
not been intuitively conscious of some change in him the 
thought that prompted her words would never have entered 
her brain. 

“Don’t let me hear you mention it!" he exclaimed. “I 
have made all the arrangements. It wouldn't do for me to 
liveinan attic now that I am holding a responsible position 
in the city. Come along. Lean on my arm and mind 
the corner.” 

They had purposely chosen a table close to the door, so 
they had only a few steps to take. Arnold called a taxi 
and handed Ruth in before he told the man the address. 
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“Now close your eyes,” Arnold insisted when they were way and hold my hand very tightly. Don’t you think to shake her shoulders. She held out her hands towerd 



























































finally comfortably settled together in the cab. that, after all, one of your ships has come home?” that line of lights at which he had pointed and her fingers 
eS Ruth did as she was told. She lifted her face, wet with tears, and looked in the »nched 
; “I feel that it is all wrong,” she murmured, leaning back, direction where he pointed. Arnold, who felt nothing use I a ke this!" she ed half 
( “but it is like little bits out of a fairy book and tonight himself but a thrill of pleasure at his new quarters, was hys I do int! 
, « I feel so weak and you are so strong. It isn’t any use my puzzled at a certain trouble that he seemed to see in her 
, J saying anything, Arnold, is it?” features, a faint hopelessness of expression. She looked XXX 
: : “Not a bit,” he said. “All you have to do is to wait.” where he pointed, but there was none of the eager expect TTMHERE was an air of subdued excitement about the 
\ In less than ten minutes the cab stopped. He hurried ancy of a few weeks ago. offices of Messrs. Samuel Weatherley & Co. fron ‘ 
{ her into the entrance hall of a tall somewhat somber build- “It is beautiful, Arnold,” she murmured, “but I can’t until half-past on the following mornit For so mar 
ing. Aman in uniform rang a bell and the lift came down. talk just now.” years his clerks had been accustomed to see Mr. Weather 
They went up, it seemed to Ruth, seven or eight flights. “T am going to leave you to get over it,” he declared. ley stroll in somewhere about that time, his cigar in } 
When they stepped out her knees were trembling. He “I am off now to fetch the luggage. You won't be afraid mouth, his silk hat always at the same angle, that 
: caught her up and carried her down a corridor. Then he to be left here?” seemed hard for them to believe that this morning th 
| f fitted a key from his pocket into a lock and threw open the She shook her head. A certain look of relief flashed would not hear the familiar footstep and greeting. | 
: | door. There was a little hall inside with three doors. He across her face. time a sha passed the window heads were eager 
. i pushed open the first; it was a small bedroom plainly but “*No, I shall not be afraid,”’ she answered. raised. The sound of the bell on the outside door broug 
> not unattractively furnished. He carried her a little way He wheeled the easy chair up to the window which he’ every one to their feet. They were all on tiptoe of expecta 
' farther down the corridor and threw open another door—a had flung wide open. He placed a cushion at the back of tion. The time, however, came and passed. The letters 
tiny sitting room with a fire burning. her head and left her with a cheerful word. She heard his were all opened and Mr. Jarvis and Arnold were oceuy re 
; & “Our new quarters!” he exclaimed cheerfully. “The steps go down the corridor, the rattle of the lift as it the private office. Alread nvoice vere being 
i room at the other end of the passage is mine. A pounda descended. Then her lips began to tremble and the sol tributed and orders entered uy The disappearance o 
" Hy week and a woman Mr. Weatherle« 
i, to come in and was a thing estab 
{ ; light the fires! = Seer Soe ny lishe Mr.2 
H | Mr. Jarvis let me * rake : ‘ was 8 uv I 
t j have some money da pessin 
! and I paid three 4 frame of n i 
} months’ rent in “You may take 
advance. What do my word for it 
‘ you think of Chetwode,” hesaid 
. them?” solemnly to his 
“T can’t think,” companior ae 
i she whispered —“‘I he had | he 
\ can't!” ¥ v ré the 
} He picked her up letters We 
. and carried her to hall neve he 
the window. governor ag 

“This is my real Arnold was 
surprise, dear,” he tartled, 
announced in a Have 
tone of triumph. heard a “? 
* Look!” 

The blind flew ad- 
up at histouch. On mitte oon 
the other side of that he had heard 
the street was a nothing 
row of houses over “j n belis 
which they looked. that not} gn 
Jeyond was the will be heard } 
river, the dark added, “until his 
waters of which body's found 
were brightly “Rul h! 
gleaming in the Arnold dé ed 
moonlight. “*Mr. We t 

Ontheir left were wasn't the rt of 
the Houses of Par- to ef mit 
liament all illumi- ricide 
nated; on their Mr. Jar wke 
right the long iround the office 
double line of lights th igh he 
shining upon the feared 1 ‘ 
water at which gh f ate 
they had gazed so employer might be 
often. listening 

“The lighted *Itis my be 
way, dear,” he he i r 
murmured, holding sive A 
her a little more none of } 
closely to him. the t f 
“While I am down Mr. We ‘ 
in the city you can was, uther the 
sit here and watch, rt orr he? 
and you can see beco s e his 
the ships much ma ge 
farther off than I ee what 

j you could ever h ' " 

| see them from M W eat he 

: Adam Street. You could have had to 
can see the bend do with 
too. It’s always peara ‘ \ | 
easier, isn’t it, to remarke 
fancy that some- Mr. J s looke 
thing is coming f e fror 
into sight round behind gold 
the corner?” rir ed spe acle 

She was not You have 
looking. Her had the 

‘ head was buried of g th 

upon his shoul- gove us I ha 
der. Arnold was ‘ rriage 
puzzled by her he declared. “‘ Take 
silence. ! ul Ch 

“Look up, Ruth é y é 
dear,” he begged. ma — 

' ‘IT want you to presume?’ 
look now —look Continued on 
along the lighted “*Taere is Nothing There for Me?" Mrs. Weatherley Asked Incredutously Page 41 
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Getting Action on the Tariff 


i re House bill on iron and steel is a conservative 
tariff-reform measure. It takes off the duty of fifteen 
cents a ton on.iron ore and moderately reduces the other 
duties in the metal schedule. The average of those duties 
under the Payne-Aldrich Act is thirty-four and a half per 
cent. Under this bill the average would be twenty-two 
and a half per cent-- a moderate reduction, indeed, in view 
of conditions that have been proved by abundant evidence. 

Standpat Republicans, however, meet this reasonable 
measure with the same dreary old patter about the pauper 
labor of Europe, the prostration of American industry, the 
impoverishment of American workmen. Taking twelve 
per cent off the Steel Trust’s protection is equivalent in 
their minds to ruining the country. 

We suppose our readers are as tired of the tariff as we 
are. For four years that subject has pretty constantly 
In four successive sessions of Con- 
gress it has held the center of the stage. It has been 
endlessly debated from every angle. There is no question 
whatever that the country wants a reasonable reduction 
of tariff duties; but, as long as a standpat Republican is 
left in Washington, all tariff reduction, no matter how 
moderate, will be resisted to the last ditch. Another 
election—another and still more decisive defeat of that 
faction—may be necessary before we can get any down- 
ward tariff revision. 


monopolized politics. 


Murder and the Courts 


TMHE annual report of New York’s police commissioner 
shows that during 1911 one hundred and forty-eight 
murders were committed in that city, but only thirteen 
murderers were convicted — and not one was executed. For 
the three preceding years the annual average was one hun- 
n murders and twenty-five convictions. 
For the same three years the annual average in the metro- 
politan police district of London, containing a population 
of about seven millions, was twenty murders, while fifteen 
murderers were convicted or committed suicide. 

Why does New York, in proportion to population, have 
nearly eight times as many murders as London? Princi- 
pally, we believe, because murder involves less risk in 
New York than in Lendon, where, three times out of four, 
the murderer suffers death or long imprisonment, and the 
punishment very swiftly follows the crime. 

Responsibility for this scandalous American condition 
rests, first of all, upon the courts. They, quite as much as 
the legislatures, kave made the administration of justice a 
protracted game in which any criminal with a capable 
lawyer stands a fine sporting chance to win. When we can 
hand even one murderer out of three over to punishment 
within a year after the commission of the crime our murder 
rate will begin to fall. 


dred and seventerc 


The Boom in Canada 


OME measure of the boom our Canadian neighbors are 
bt enjoying may be obtained from the record of building 
operations in the Dominion. Returns from thirty-five 
( compared with like returns from two 


anadian citie 
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hundred and six cities in the United States, show that, two 
years ago, Canada invested in new buildings only seven cents 
tozour dollar; whereas last year she spent fourteen cents to 
our dollar. In two years her building operations have 
almost doubled. 

The boom spirit is evidently in the air across the border. 
Governmental or government-aided projects are under 
way, or under discussion, that make our own little venture 
at Panama look quite modest. The government is build- 
ing eighteen hundred miles of railroad from Winnipeg to 
New Brunswick, at a cost likely to reach a hundred and 
fifty million dollars, and is aiding by guaranty of bonds 
another line from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. It will 
also probably undertake a road to Hudson Bay, with steam- 
ships to Europe, involving fifty million dollars or so. It is 
proposed to deepen the Welland Canal at a cost of twenty 
millions; and there is even talk of a Georgian Bay Canal 
that will take a hundred millions. The government is 
expected also to aid liberally in improving country roads. 

These things help to make booms—which sometimes 
come to unhappy ends. We hope Canada’s boom, like the 
brook, will go on forever. 


Dreadnoughts and Socialism 


HE German government fared as badly in the recent 

general election as the most ardent revolutionist could 
reasonably have expected. The Socialists more than 
doubled their strength in the Reichstag and now have a 
larger number of seats than any other single party, while 
the Liberals and the Radicals together have nearly as 
many more. The conservative coalition upon which the 
government depended to rule the last Reichstag has been 
reduced to a minority. 

Organs of the government recognize the gravity of the 
situation; but the most influential and “‘inspired’’ among 
them insist that this Socialist-Radical-Liberal Reichstag 
must adopt certain governmental measures that are vitally 
necessary to the empire. First among these measures is 
the “‘strengthening of the army and navy.” 

Ever since the general elections of 1907 the government 
has been engaged, first of all, in strengthening the army 
and navy, and levying new taxes to foot the bills. Its 
out-and-out supporters have now lost forty-seven seats to 
the Socialists, and its occasional supporters have lost ten 
more. Very likely the government will find means to 
force increased military appropriation bills through this 
Reichstag —thereby giving the Socialists another powerful 
boost at the next general election. Socialism on the Conti- 
nent and its equivalent in England promise to become the 
means of stopping this vastly burdensome governmental 
game of outmatching one another in battalions and 
dreadnoughts. 


Could New York Have Done Worse? 


EARS ago the city of New York built a passenger 
subway which has been immensely profitable. For a 
long time there has been agitation for additional subways. 
The old one is crowded. Sections of the city which it does 
not reach have become populous and are crying for better 
transportation. The profits of the present subway would 
furnish a basis for credit upon which all the capital neces- 
sary to build additional subways could be raised; but the 
city has never received a dollar of those profits. They have 
all gone to the private corporation that leased the subway. 
Even without that basis of credit the city could raise 
money to build new subways; but to give satisfactory 
service all the subways, old and new, should be operated 
as a unit—and the private corporation, under its lease, has 
control of the old subway for more than half a century to 
come. The company proposes to coéperate with the city 
in building additional subways, furnishing seventy-odd 
million dollars of the necessary capital, while the city 
furnishes fifty-odd millions—upon the condition, however, 
that it shall receive eight and three-quarter per cent 
interest on its total investment for the next fifty years. 
That "%s the price it demands for codperating. 

When New York built the original subway people were 
mightily afraid of “municipal ownership’ —or, in this 
case, municipal operation. They said such a proceeding 
was sure to be exceedingly extrayagant; but we doubt if 
any extravagance in municipal operation would have cost 
the city as much as the price it is now required to pay 
to the leasing company. 


Cautious British Radicalism 


HE Lloyd George insurance bill is a very radical act. 

In providing state-aided compulsory insurance for 
workmen against loss from sickness it drew upon German 
experience; but in extending such insurance on a large 
scale to loss of wages through unemployment it entered 
virtually unproken ground. The innovation, however, 
proceeds with characteristic British caution. Insurance 
against unemployment is limited to a few trades—ship- 
building, housebuilding, engineering, coachbuilding, iron- 
founding and sawmilling. Each workman in those trades 
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contributes two and a half pence weekly to the fund, 
his employer also contributes two and a half pence, while 
the Government contributes whatever amount—up to 
three million pounds a year—-may be found to be 
necessary. 

The unemployed workman receives from the fund seven 
shillings a week for fifteen weeks, if he is out of work that 
long, provided he has made five contributions to the fund 
for every weekly allowance paid to him out of it. A work- 
man who has made five hundred weekly contributions is 
entitled to receive back whatever amount he has paid in 
excess of the benefits he has received. 

The step itself is radical, but in taking it great prudence 
is exercised, the result being probably a workable scheme 
which will yield a fund of experience by which future legis- 
lation in that line may be guided. England has never hesi- 
tated to take radical steps that seemed necessary—up to 
decapitating a king—but she has always gone about it in 
the most methodical, businesslike way, with an eye single 
to the actual conditions in hand and quite untroubled by 
anybody’s general theories. 

By creating labor exchanges that are charged with large 
publie powers and responsibilities, this insurance law may 
lead to an important reorganization of the industrial sit- 
uation—a reorganization that we would call socialistic. 
But what anybody calls it or theorizes about it will not 
bother Parliament if the new institutions meet a practical 
difficulty in a practical way. 


Backward Children in School 
No ADAYS much thought is given to the backward 


child in school. Virtually every public school contains 
pupils brighter or more diligent than the average, who go 
ahead of the grades where they would normally be found; 
also it contains pupils who fall behind their grades. On the 
face of the returns, the latter greatly predominate. A 
report from one city shows that the schooltime lost by the 
backward compares with that gained by the forward as 
twenty-eight to one; in another city the ratio is one hun- 
dred and fifty to one. 

A good authority calculates that the backward make 
up about one-third of the total schcol membership in the 
average city, “and are a great, if not the greatest, school 
problem.” 

Experts usually consider this subject from the point of 
view of the backward pupil; but what about the pupils, 
constituting two-thirds of the whole, who are not back- 
ward? How much is their school progress retarded by the 
less apt or less studious? The tendency must be to fix the 
grades according to the average progress—an average that 
is pulled down by the backward pupil, even though he falls 
below the average and misses his grade. 

There may be in a given school twenty-eight pupils 
who fall behind their grades and only one who goes ahead 
of his grade; but it is quite safe to assume that others 
could go ahead of their grades if the work were so cut out 
as to call forth their best efforts. Slowly the schools are 
breaking away from the old system of prescribing the same 
dose for every mind. 


The Benefits of Party 


HY, asks the student, should a man be elected mayor 

of Chicago because he is a Democrat or a Republican? 
Why should a governor of New York be chosen on national 
party lines? 

The best answer is found in such documents as the report 
of a gubernatorial commission on the management of 
state prisons in New York over a ten-year period. That 
management, the report finds, was a “riot of waste and 
wrongdoing.” 

With the free labor of forty-four hundred men and no 
overhead charges, prison industries produced less than a 
million dollars a year. The superintendent of industries 
at Sing Sing “uniformly violated the law by opening 
bids in private, communicating the contents to favored 
bidders and relaxing the specifications in their interest. 
He paid outlawed and unauthorized bills, and repeatedly 
used prison labor and material for private purposes'’— and 
so on. 

The point is that this commission was appointed by a 
Democratic governor and the management which it inves- 
tigated was Republican. Usually, when control of a great 
city or state shifts from one party to the other, the first 
business of the new incumbents is to investigate and report 
upon the graft, waste and mismanagement of their pred- 
ecessors. 

Usually, also, they know exactly where to look for 
it—in the places, that is, which were characterized by 
graft, mismanagement and waste the last time they were 
in power. 

This is the important benefit of national party control in 
state and local affairs. Periodically, as control shifts from 
one party to the other, citizens are officially advised as to 
how thoroughly they have been “done’’ by those who 


previously were supposed to be looking out for the 
publie welfare. 
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O’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 
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Marcus Aurelius Hoke 


SenatorsElect From Arizona 


The Smith Family Congress 


E LIVE in an age of classification. Gathering 
correlated concomitants into neat little bunches 
and filing them—the away is an occu- 
pation all and sundry are extremely keen about. Many 
a rising young business or professional man, enthusiastic 
about scientific management, has to spend so much time 
over his card indexes he has no opportunity to attend to 
the business and persons and what-not on the cards. 
Still, we must have classi we positively must ! 
Where, may I ask, should if William James, for 
example, had not classified philosophy for us? 
not knowing who the empiricists are, 


bunches is 


‘ ' 


ication 


we be 
Struggling 
along, I dare say, 
the 
pletely in the dark as to whether Hegel was a bird or a 


an acrol A sad state 


or who positivists—to say nothing of being com- 


buecaneer; or Comte an actor or 
of affairs, I should remark! 
Hitherto, it somewhat nugatory 
United States senators, owing to the fact that 
1 and that th 


a labor distinctly not worth its pains. 


pal. 


to classif 





has beer 


there are 


some ninety-odd of then is entails some ninety- 


odd classifications 
Now, however, has come t classification 
chy 


a time when an ap 

l address myself. 
Proceeding in a broad and virile manner, I arbitrarily 
United States Senate 


can be made; to wh leasir gt ask I sha 
separate the into two general divi- 
Smiths Numerically the 
Smiths predominate in the ratio of about eighteen to one. 


As will be observed, if there were enough Smiths present 


and non-Smiths. non- 


sions 


ne 


t fact 


in the Senate to reduce that ratio to sixteen to one 
would be significant—provided it had any 
but, letting it stand at eighteen to one, or thereabout, for the 
purposes of this discussion it will be timely to consider the 


ths, leaving the remainder 


signilicance; 


Smiths first, to classify the Sn 
of non-essential non-Smiths for future consideration. 
There are at present four Sn United States 


Senate, and another Smith pres 





In the 
tly will be wished on that 

Thus, for all 
purposes, there are five senatorial Smiths : William 
Alden, of Michigan; John Walter, of Maryland; Ellison 
DuRant, of South Carolina; Hoke, of Georgia; and Marcus 
Aurelius, of Arizona. It will be observed ir stantly that, 
though the North has but one Smith, the South has three 
and the Southwest one. Hence it must be clear that in 
the production of statesmen named Smith, and smithis- 





de liberative, deliberate and desultory body . 


to wit 


t cally, the South is much more fertile than the Nort! 
which is very important and is respectfull 
Bureau of Ethnology. 


y referred to the 


How to Know the Smiths 


HIS point clearly determined, naught remains but the 

proper and judicious classification of the Smiths, the 
questions involved being entirely judicable and also justi- 
ciable, as Mr. Taft has frequently said in referring to the 
efforts of Mr. Andrew Carnegie to obtain international 
arbitration and keep his name in the papers at one and the 
same time. The statement cannot be controverted suc- 
cessfully that the mere fact that a man is named Smith 
confers on him no distinction over a man named Schnitzel; 
but —and here is the nubbin of the contention —the fact 
that a senator is named Smith does confer on him a certain 
prominence that demands and shall have investigation. 


Senator From Georgia 


mon possessed? 
from another? 
teristic of each? 


these 


and a single illuminating flash on each Smith mus 
especially as the immutable identity 


determined by the ultimate coérdination of the 
consciousness with the outer circumstances, as some 
said just before they put him in a padded cell 
Bearing this in mind, we have five Smit! five 
torial, significant Smit! each of whom is preén 
in his own peculiar way and who may be thus differe 
Saecharous or Sugary Smit! 
Silent Smit! 
Sensitive Smit! 
Slick Smith; 
sedulous Smitt 
Sugary Smith is Will 4.. of Michigar ! 
I make bold to Say, there ») greater living ex 
the glad hand in politics in a nation that has progre 
years — politically —through the salvey medium of s 
hands. A soft answer, with William Alden, may be 
eral for a vote at some future time; and a warm ha 
may be remembered on the first Tuesday after t! 
Monday in some bleak but decisive November 
William Alden grabs your hand it is to have and 
until he has given you seventeen lumps of « er 
sugar, has dripped a round dozen of melting smile 
has affectionate ly clappe dad you ¢ the shouide “a 
you how highly he approves of 1 and your fa 
your voting acquaintances he warmth I gr 
is oniy excelled by the fervor of } g 
Silent Smith is John Walter, of 1, wh 
speaks unless to deprecate the Russian px 
passports for American citize! ere being rge H 
population i Baltimore He a ha some I 
great power in Democratic politi his state; a 
without reward for his activity —for we find he ha 
successively in the Maryland state senate 
governor, and ,now is,senator, which is progr 
progressiveness, and brings to mind the old 
silence is golder though, for the matter of tl 
u ually pay in checks for statesmen s§ services per! 
but it is all one when it comes to being on the payr 
appreciative state or nat ailer a 
n a business way and knows log hew 
line, to build foursquare and t his t 
Sensitive Smith is Ellison DuRa of South ¢ 
And what makes him so sensitive? asks the cur 
on my The woes of the common people, dea 
the woes of the commor people Possessed of a te 
sympathetic spirit, it causes him great pain t ‘ 


velvet-shod feet of t 
hearts of the 
though it 


ing 


What 


John W 
Senator From Maryland 


ther 


are the 


points of divergence from 


other Smiths that occur 


to 


the 


classifier 


wher 


examining the senatorial 
Smiths, and what are the characteristics that aré 


differ 


apparently 











he 


And 
And what is the predominat 
Volumes might be written in 


is quite apparent 


how 


prostrate 


achieved greater results had 


nh 


Still, 


wear 


he criminal 


their 


ric 


velvet on 


| 


dow 


ar or 


weeps bitterly every time he 


esteemed an 


or 


ao 


simple questions; 





these Smit 


but 








hs 


it 





al rich treading o 
poor as ne oO 
he erir al ric 
the worn hobr 
South Care 
ra fee FE) 
tl KS OT the pr 
t t i 


ng 


of the ego 


Rilisen D 
Senator From South Carolina 
‘ Probably there oO 
one Ellison DuRa ce 
ir eT | t au t 
oO tne r people t 
wil d¢« in the 
iffic Ww he revoits 
s freely The e is Slick 
inn Creorg ior ma 
boc Hoke and f 
writ that Ho 
t Ceorg Ke 
‘ ri i re 
} ( ‘ 
BRIE 
} 
i “ 
Late 4 
W he ull s¢ 
| 


William A 





Senator From Michigan 
Ssilive Man in pub life tha 
no more sensitive St i H 
mere mention @! any atrocit 
be perpetrated ar here 
belt His soul revolts Ay 
iis vocabulary revolves 
Hoke. The efforts of uy 
ave beer devoted to | tt 
e ho The net result, at tl 
I ted st ites Se at r ir iT 
t ne to come it ha 
A Tit the hok a re } I 
the hol lhe hole and Hol 
t re There never } 
i years and years, wi Hol 
naustive formatio ot 
ick Smith descril Hoke 
re tri es of Georg a pol 
long as Hoke has —and ge 
th, polished, and even gloss 
Sedu Smith — Mark 
Mark For twe 
desire, preference e san 
tates Senat« Her he 
or ¥ ¢ wl 
ca ~ i rs, DU 
} ‘ " } 
é ‘ MI 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


or more consists of foodstuffs—in which 
the Beef Trust plays no inconsiderable 
part. Analyze the remainder —consisting 
of “manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing” and “manufactures ready for 
use’’—and you will find either a trust or 
some very powerful business concerns 
behind nearly every large item 

First, there are iron and steel manufac- 
tures, other than machinery, amounting to 
over a hundred million dollars. It is well 
known that the Steel Trust, though doing 
rather less than half of the total domestic 
business, does over three-fourths of the 
total export business. Only a little smaller 
are the exports of petroleum products, in 
which we recognize our old friend the Oil 
Trust. Copper that has passed through 
some stage of manufacture accounts for 
over ninety million dollars—and copper is 
hardly a small man’s game. Exports of 
machinery and electrical apparatus come 
to about a hundred million dollars and 
are handled largely by concerns of trust 
size. Agricultural implements, railroad cars 
and carriages are exported in the main by 
the Harvester Trust and other concerns 
possessing capital that runs far into the 
millions. So you can go through the list 
and realize that our exporting, aside from 
raw materials, where we have a natural 
advantage, is done by Big Business. 

Competitive exporting nowadays de- 
mands a big, expensive organization. In 
England and Belgium, to some extent in 
France and Italy, but especially in Ger- 
many, the Government itself supplies this 
organization, or at least a very important 
part of it. Quite recently our Government 
has begun to do something in that line; but 
as yet it is only a beginning. The Bureau 
of Manufactures—for which a more correct 
name would probably be the Bureau of 
Commerce—is the organ of our Govern- 
ment charged particularly with this work. 
A report by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor in 1907 contains the following: 

“The office of the American consul- 
general at Berlin and that of the German 
consul-general at New York may be con- 
sidered of equal importance to their re- 
spective countries. The staff of our 
consulate-general at Berlin consists of the 
consul-general, the deputy consul-general, 
drawing a salary of a thousand dollars a 
year —he being the acting consul-general in 
the absence of his chief and being charged 
with responsible work all the time—and 
three clerks drawing still smaller salaries; 
in all a staff of five persons.” 


The Fruits of Organization 


“The staff of the German consulate- 
general at New York consists of the consul- 
general, one consul, three vice-consuls, one 
commercial attaché, and a force of transla- 
tors and clerks, making a total staff of about 
thirty persons—or more than that of our 
Bureau of Manufactures, which is charged 
with the promotion of the commerce of 
this country with the entire world. 

“As a result of such equipment our 
consuls have not sufficient time for study 
and investigation, as most of their time 
is taken up with routine work; while the 
Foreign Office and the Department of 
Commerce in Germany are promptly sup- 
plied with up-to-date information on any 
matter which may have the remotest bear- 
ing upon German interests in the United 
States, or upon German-American relations 
anywhere in the world, because they have 
men with expert knowledge and free from 
routine work stationed in the principal 
centers of the world for that purpose.” 

We are doing a little better than that 
now; but the total appropriation for cur 
Bureau of Manufactures last year was 
eighty-five thousand and one hundred dol- 
lars. Probably the Steel Trust alone spends 
us much for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with steel-trade conditions throughout the 
world. This comprehensive organization 
is necessary if one is to do a competitive 
export business nowadays. Our big ex- 
porters, of course, have such organizations, 
keeping them in intimate touch with trade 
conditions and changes. The difference is 
that the information and the promoting 
work done by the German Government are 
free to everybody; while the Steel Trust 
and Oil Trust naturally are not handing 
out their information to a would-be rival 
or advising him of such new openings for 
foreign trade as may turn up. 


The industrial rise of Germany is the 
most remarkable business story of modern 
times—much more remarkable, in fact, 
than the coincidental rise of the United 
States. Rather less than two generations 
ago, Germany was in the rear of the pro- 
cession industrially. From a business point 
of view she resembled the Middle Ages 
rather than modern Europe. She was an 
old country, of course, and had no such 


vast stores of untapped natural resources | 
d States. At present her for- | 


as the Unite 
eign trade about equals our own. The 
chief cause of this rise, no doubt, is found 
in comprehensive and efficient organization 
with the Government leading. 


How the Germans Watch Trade 


The empire now is divided into about 


one hundred and forty chamber-of-com- 
merce districts, and the chambers of com- 
merce are so intimately linked with the 
Government that they may be considered 
fairly a part of it. By undisputed practice 
the Minister of Commerce exercises a large 
measure of control over them, directing the 
establishment of a new chamber wherever 
one seems needed, and ordering the consoli- 


dation or even dissolution of old ones when | 
The secretary of | 
each chamber of commerce is virtually a | 


that seems expedient. 


Government official, and other members 
are given the courtesies due Government 
officials. The chambers are required to 
make annual reports to the Government, 
dealing exhaustively with trade, labor and 
industrial conditions in their districts. The 
Government calls upon them at other times 
for reports and opinions. The chambers in 
certain cases appoint expert investigators. 
Incidentally they have certain powers to 
prevent business frauds, for they can stop 
the payment of postal-money orders to a 
questionable concern, or veto the organi- 
zation of a new company that appears to be 
of the get-rich-quick order. 

These semiofficial chambers of commerce 
are the primary means of communication 
between the Government and business of all 
sorts all over the empire. For example, any 
disadvantage that a German exporter en- 
counters or any influence that works any- 
where against him in foreign trade is at once 
brought to the notice of his chamber of com- 
merce, which looks over the case and quickly 
gets the ear of the Government ifthe obstacle 
is of a sort that governmental action of any 
kind might remove. All sorts of trade ques- 
tions go to the Government through the 
chamber of commerce in the district where 
they arise. On the other hand the Govern- 
ment works through the chambers of com- 
merce in distributing information, and so 
on. The chambers of commerce also take 
a hand in promoting and supporting com- 
mercial schools, lectures on foreign trade, 
and the like. The chambers of commerce, 
in fact, supply the groundwork of a com- 
prehensive organization that keeps the 
Government immediately in touch with 
trade. All this, you will say, sounds very 
“‘paternalistic.”” Probably it does; but it 
brings results, as any one can see by 
glancing at the imposing figures of German 
commerce. 

Some time ago a convention was held in 
Prague for the purpose of considering the 
foreign trade of the dual empire. An im- 
perial councilor pointed out that in twenty- 
five years exports from Germany had 
increased two hundred and twenty per cent, 
while exports from Austria~Hungary had 
increased only seventy per cent; and during 
the same period the annual emigration 
from Germany had declined from two 
hundred and ten thousand to thirty-one 
thousand, though emigration from Austria- 
Hungary had increased from seventy-four 
thousand to two hundred and sixty-two 
thousand. Austria-Hungary is larger than 
the German Empire, not much less popu- 
lous and probably little inferior in natural 
resources; but its foreign trade is much less 
than one-third that of Germany, and in 
ten years more than two millions of its sub- 
jects have emigrated to the United States. 
The imperial councilor was of opinion that 
teamwork in promoting Austria-Hungary’s 
trade would be beneficial. 

For a long while business in this coun- 
try has been hampered by conflicting state 
laws. For example, business is largely 
carried on by means of negotiable instru- 
ments, such as drafts and notes, and nego- 
tiable instruments used in business are 
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constantly crossing state lines; but each 
state has its own laws governing negotiable 
instruments and the laws of nearly every 
state differed at some point or other from 
the laws of nearly every other state. Almost 
thirty years ago a movement was started to 
remedy the useless and vexatious conflict 
in state laws concerning certain subjects 
where uniformity would benefit everybody 
and injure no one. In 1889 the American 
Bar Association appointed a committee, 
consisting of one representative from each 
state, to deal with the subject. Following 
that, various states, by legislation or act 
of the governor, appointed commissioners 
“for the promotion of uniformity of legisla- 


| tion in the United States,” and the c »mmis- 


sioners began holding annual conventions. 

Getting commissioners appointed was 
far easier than getting their recommenda- 
tions acted upon however. Fifteen years 
ago, after long deliberation in which legal 
talent representing nearly all the states 
took part, a uniform negotiable-instrument 
act was drawn up. In 1898 New York, 
Connecticut, Colorado and Florida adopted 
this uniform act. One by one other states 
fell into line, until in 1910, as a result of 
nearly fifteen years’ work, thirty-six states 
had adopted it. 

There was really no valid objection to 
this uniform act. It simply removed from 
the path of business certain obstructions 
from which nobody derived any honest 
benefit. The slowness with which the legis- 
latures, on the whole, responded suggests 
that politics in this country takes compar- 
atively little interest in business—by which 
I mean business in the mass and not certain 
particular businesses that make a business 
of taking an interest in politics. 


The Privilege of Scrambling 


We are doing decidedly better now, 
thanks to fifteen years of effort and agita- 
tion. Thus, in 1910, twenty states adopted 
the uniform warehouse-receipts act which 
was brought forward less than five years 
before; but it took a long, hard pull to get 
legislatures really interested in this subject 
of removing the obstacles to business that 
arise from senseless conflict between the 
laws of different states. 

It is, of course, undeniable that politics 
and Government have very often been ten- 
derly responsive to the wants of certain par- 
ticular businesses—which could make it 
worth while. Perhaps that is one reason 
why thereisin many quarters asuperstitious 
dread of advocating anything that might 
be beneficial to business in its bigger forms 
I am not speaking, however, of special 
favors to special businesses, but of the ger 
eral attitude of the Government toward 
business as a whole. We are said to be the 
most commercial and businesslike of people, 
but it seems fair to say we have about the 
least commercial and businesslike of Gov 
ernments. There is still, for one thing, too 
much hankering to pose as St. George 
slaying the dragon. 

The old theory was that the Government 
should stand aside, leave a clear field 
and let everybody scramble for himself 
That theory obviously is passing away 
Some of us scrambled far too successfully 
Along with the newer, restrictive policy 
there should be a more intelligent and 
open-minded constructive policy. 


fl Professional Gossip 


HERE is an elderly yet still active 

spinster in an Eastern « ity W ho lor g has 
supported herself by manicuring the city’s 
highborn at their homes. 

In addition, she has deve loped recently 
still another way of adding to her in- 
come a fact, however, that is not generally 
known to her patrons 

One of these ladies, a well-known society 
woman, began a short time ago to be 
mystified and at the same time a good deal 
put out by the appearance in print of 
several extremely intimate happenings in 
her household. While she was still puzzling 
over the matter the elderly manicure 
arrived, and in a pause during the finger 
trimming séance blandly inquired: “Say 
you don’t know any gossip, do you—any 
real live items?” 

“Items?” gasped the astonished lady, 
with a sudden strong suspicion. “By 
any chance do you mean items for the 
newspapers?” 

“Why, yes’m,” the manicure mildly 
answered. “I get fifty cents apiece for 
plain items and a dollar if they’re scandals.” 
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**Yes. Now-a-days house- 


keeping means home-keeping.’’ 


““ 





UT doesn't it mean a lot of drudg- 
ery just the same—specially in 
the culinary department?” 
“No, not if you manage right. [have 
all the handy contrivances that save 
more than theycost. And we never 
make our own soup. I use 
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THE BOX-OFFICE 
VALUE OF TEARS 


(Conctuded from Page 1s 


A great change has taken place in audi- 
ences as to the rapidity with which they 
can pass from a comedy scene to a strong 
emotional scene. Formerly they seem to 
have been almost acrobatic in their mental 
and emotional nimbleness. Reading over 
some of the plays of thirty or forty years 
ago, the modern actor is surprised to see 
how quickly the moods must have changed. 
It is different now. The playwright must 
prepare for a weepy scene. Abrupt transi- 
tion is almost always fatal to the effect. A 
bit of comedy in the middle of a serious 
scene excites only nervous laughter. Ibsen 
ean bring the grimmest humor into the 
most terrible scene, but only the elect seem 
to be conscious of it. And if one yields to 
the temptation to laugh aloud, instead of 
being secretly relieved of the tension, the 
look of startled surprise on the face of 
the average auditor will be a great lesson 
to him. 

Never have I heard a laugh from an audi- 
ence at Ibsen’s grim humor, although many 
of course have a perfectly clear sense of the 
dilemma; but there was too much power in 
the scene to allow of the relief of the tension. 

The same rule holds good with tears as 
with laughter—the actress must not pity 
herself too much in emotional situations or 
she loses the best effects. She had better let 
the audience pity her while she simply gives 
those touches sufficient to excite in them 
feelings that will bring tears. She herself 
must not weep all over the place, or the audi- 
ence will simply be fascinated watching her 
antics. This constitutes the great difference 


| in the skill of emotional actresses and can be 


observed all the way from Sarah Bernhardt 
down to the merest novice. Speaking of 
Bernhardt —she absolutely made Sardou as 
a playwright through her successes in his 
plays at a time when the weepy drama was 
in fashion. The whole vogue of his plays 
and those of his imitators is flippantly 
referred to now as “Sardoudledum.” 


The Effect of Satire 


There is great confusion in most minds 
as to whether a play is emotional drama or 
tragedy. Some think that any drama that 
ends unhappily is tragic. Many sad plays 
have not one tragic touch in them. The 
numerous weepy plays that any theater- 
goer can name will excite susceptible people 
to tears for the moment, but will have no 
lasting effect at all. A tragedy, however, 
rouses feelings of pity and fear in the very 
soul of the spectator, lingering on in the 
memory. Emotioral drama, as we use 
the term, would have been classed under 
comedy in the days of the Greek drama. 
Tragedy includes all emotion as the whole 
includes the sum of its parts. We pity only 
when we fear the thing may happen to our- 
selves. When the fear of its happening 
grows to terror our pity deepens and broad- 
ens: but the process some how dries our 
tears. That is why persons seldom weep 
at tragedies. 

That is why the wonderful tragedies of 
Shakspere hold an audience through an en- 
tire evening without a tear. The one scene 
in Hamlet that can bring tears, though 
tragic in its import, has the susceptible 
element predominating in the fact that the 
beautiful young woman, having lost her 
reason, still joys in the flowers she. is strew- 
ing about her. Even the moments when 
she becomes dimly conscious of the death 
of her father are rendered sweet and pa- 
thetic by her digging an imaginary grave 
and scattering upon it the beautiful wild 
flowers. 

Many notions in regard to emotions in 
the theater are wrong. I should say that 
people do not suffer at representations of 
an emotiona) drama —unless they are bored 
by it. Except in a few cases, they do not 
suffer even in the conte mplation of tragedy. 
For the emotion of deep pity is stimulating, 
uplifting and therefore beneficial. The only 
thing approaching suffering in any true 
sense in the theater is the effect produced 
by a strong, satirical comedy, such as 
Moliére and Sheridan wrote in the past and 
George Bernard Shaw puts into dramatic 
form today. 

Satirical dramas that lash audiences, and 
show them up to themselves as the bunglers 
or indifferent beings they are, really do more 
good in the long run than the much-lauded 
plays that drain the tearducts dry. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Senator’s Secretary 


HIS is the open season for the Re- 

flected Glory Boys. You can flush a 
covey of them almost anywhere, and par- 
ticularly in any hotel lobby or head- 
quarters where the political reporters are 
likely to congregate. They have shown al- 
ready by the dozen and they will continue to 
show by the hundred. The opportunity to 
get into the edge of the limelight was never 
so good, and they have emerged from the 
high grass in all parts of the country and 
are making the most of it. 

The Reflected Glory Boys have been out 
of it for a long time. There has been noth- 
ing in the situation that gave them a chance 
to march to the front and air their opinions 
in the hope of getting a little space for 
themselves in the papers. Now it so hap- 
pens we are in the midst of a particularly 
silly silly-season in politics, and the editors, 
in the patter of the business, are “eating 
up”’ all the political stuff handed in. This 
makes the Reflected Glory Boys of some 
passing importance. It gives them a 
chance to stand round and beat their chests 
and exude opinions. Also it gives them a 
chance to tack themselves on to various 
prominent personages in the political news, 
and they are not only tacking themselves 
on, but they are gluing themselves on and 
riveting themselves on and using every 
other known method of attachment. 

Their methods are always the same. 
When a Reflected Glory Boy sees a chance 
to get himself into the papers he immedi- 
ately prepares a typewritten statement tell- 
ing why, in his opinion —a very important 
opinion —it is impossible to elect Mr. Taft, 
and why the nomination of Colonel Roose- 
velt is the salvation of the Republican 
party, the country, the hemisphere and the 
Milky Way. They have typewritten state- 
ments in each hand, in every pocket, in 
their hats, shoes, hair, and they leave trails 
- these convincing and stirring documents 

behind them wherever they go. They will 

sit for hours on the doorstep of any man 
with even the remotest connection with any 
medium of publicity, in the hope that they 
may induce the publicist they are haunt- 
ing to put a little of their impassioned 
recipe for the regeneration of the nation in 
the paper- combined, of course, with their 
boost for The Colonel, or for whomsoever 
they have picked out as the purveyor of 
the limelight in the edge of which they 
aspire to stand. 


The Tactics of the Glory Boys 


They are marching and have marched to 
the front everywhere, from California to 
Maine. Some of them have had political 
jobs and have been thrown out of them. 
Some of them had hoped to have political 
jobs and didn't get them. Some of them 
plan to get political jobs if their man shall 
land. Some of them have no hopes at all 
save the hope of deriving a little temporary 
notoriety and self-advertisement by hitch- 
ing on behind. The real motive of all of 
them is self-advertising. They couldn’t get 
into the papers in a thousand years on their 
own merits, so they tack on to some man 
prominent in the current political situation 
and get in that way. They are all as bogus 
as toupees. 

They operate in the same manner, by and 
large, although some of them are important 
enough to get a first-hand crack at it, while 
others must be content with being away off 
on the edge. Still any notice at all is better 
than no notice, and they avidly impress 
their opinions on all comers. It is the 
simplest thing in the world. A governor, for 
example, or an ex-governor, or somebody 
who has had some political prominence, 
hikes to the nearest center ¢f population 
where there are daily papers. If he has 
enough money he goes _ Washington or 
New York. If he hasn't enough money 
for that the state ne or the nearest big 
city will do. 

A position is taken in the lobby of the 
leading hotel. If the visitor’s name carries 
any weight the various city editors are 
called on the telephone and told that the 
Honorable So-and-So is in the city and has 
an important political communication to 
make. The reporters come round. Then 
the Reflected Glory Boy delivers himself of 
his statement. He shows how all the peo- 
ple in his part of the country are howling 
for Roosevelt, or Wilson, or whomsoever 
the Reflected Glory Boy has tacked on to, 
and he gives elaborate reasons for his faith. 


Politics is boiling. It is the mission of all 
editors and all political reporters to make 
trouble. They all hate peace. Thus the 
situation, not the personality of the state- 
ment-maker, gives the statement-maker 
a little importance, and he gets his little 
advertisement in the paper. His name 
appears. Maybe a line or two of what he 
says is telegraphed to other papers. In 
some instances his name may get into the 
Associated Press report. He is a figure in 
the news, not because he is a figure in the 
news really, but because he has grabbed a 
big man’s name and crept along under the 
influence of that. 

Sometimes they work it a little harder. 
Many of them, by hook or by crook, get to 
Oyster Bay, or to Trenton, or to Washing- 
ton, and break in on the meditations of the 
great men who are meditating at those 
points. This, if it can be done, means more 
space and more advertisement, and it is 
always resorted to in case there is any pos- 
sible way of raising the railroad fare and 
enough to pay a hotel bill. Hence we have 
this long procession of inconsequential no- 
bodies who are venting opinions as to the 
political situation by the yard, getting them 
“weeny by the inch and feeling extremely 

appy over the outcome. 

Nor are all of the Reflected Glory Boys 
nobodies. Some of them have names of 
sufficient size to give weight to what they 
say, but that makes no difference in the 
general scheme. The mere fact that a man 
is well known does not make him averse to 
further advertisement. Indeed it makes 
him greedy for more advertisement. And 
the more familiar his name the greater the 
publicity he can get, which is a well-known 
truth in many parts of this country. So by 
hitching his name to a name that is even 
better known he constructs a combination 
sure to work. 


Publicity as a Fad 


The smartest publicity men in the world 
are supposed to live and operate in this 
country; but all of them, smart or not, 
overlooked a big bet a time ago. A certain 
distinguished but now retired captain of 
finance, who hasa few tons of money and an 
itch to see his name in the paper in connec 
tion with large undertakings, and is willing 
to spend freely of his money to attain that 
end, suddenly bloomed forth in connection 
with a plausible and interesting political 
situation. His former connections and his 
medium for his particular kind of reflected 
glory made the story big, and it was played 
up for many days in the papers. This 
retired captain of finance, as soon as he dis- 
covered what was going on, had the shrewd 
ness to push the game along. He pushed 
it hard. He maintained a mysterious 
attitude—a guarded attitude—and let the 
others do the guessing. Then at the proper 
time he landed heavily with a “typewritten 
statement,” and stirred it all up again. He 
got a lot of notice and he enjoyed it, inas- 
much as various other efforts of his along 
that line had not been entirely successful. 

Now the point is this: That retired cap- 
tain of finance is living nowadays, with his 
tons of money, for the exact purpose of get 
ting recognition as an important 
along lines he has chosen for personal ex- 
ploitation. Like every other retired cap- 
tain of finance he desires publicity. If any 
of our smart publicity men had had the 
smartness to think of this particular plan 
for getting the name of the retired captain 
of finance into the papers so prominently 
and in such an important association, the 
retired captain of finance would have p aid 
liberally for the idea. And it was a cinch. 
All that was necessary was to meet a few 
political reporters arid tell the story, and 
there it was. The editors grabbed it like 
hot cakes. So, as no smart publicity mar 
had the smartness to think of it, a much 
smarter political reporter did think of it, 
and the retired captain of finance got his 
pleasant publicity for nothing — which prob- 
ably made a hit with him—and the re- 
porter got regular space rates for the story. 
As has been truly said: Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, none are so sad as those that 
tell of an opportunity overlooked to milk a 
retired captain of finance who wants to see 
his name in the papers 

There have been dozens of them — dozens 
of the Reflected Glory Boys—-who have 
emerged from obscurity 
coattails of Colonel 
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‘Their cost of maintenance 


is nothing 
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these roofs require no painting; they can’t rust; 
they will give satisfactory protection for 20 years 
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A Watch That's 
Unique 


~—Sold by Retail Jewelers Only 











HE South Bend Watch 

is unique in America 
in the fact that it is 
sold only through 
retail jewelers. We 
will not allow these 
famous watches to be 
sold in any other way, for 
every watch needsthe jeweler’s 
service— regulation to the buyer's 
personality. 





hu? 
eal 











When you buy a South 
Bend Watch you get with it 
this perfect regulation which 
makes the watch keep accu- 
rate time for you. And be- 
cause it is a_ perfectly-made 
watch it will then continue to 
be accurate as long as you or 
your children wear it. 

Ne one but anexpert watch 
man or jeweler can give a 
watch this service. That's 
why we see to it that the sale 
of the South Bend Watch is 
restricted to retail jewelers 
only. There are more than 
15,000 such jewelers who sell 
the South Bend. One of these 
is probably your ownjeweler. 
Ask him about the South Bend 
Watch—that famous watch 
whichkeepsperfecttimeeven 
when frozen in a cake of ice, 
and which you can buy for as 
little as $7.50, or—in a solid 


up to $75. 


~South Bend” 


Here is a watch that is 
often a year in the course of 
construction—a watch that 
gets 41 linspections and must 
run seven hundred hours ac- 
curately before it is ready for 
the jeweler's regulation. You 


gold case— 


ought to know all about it. All is 
toldina free book which we will send 
you, called “How 

—— Good Watches Are 


=m Made.” Write for it. 


‘The South Bend 
Watch Company 


“ig! 2 State Street 
é: South Bend, Ind. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Colonel seems to have more glory to reflect 
than any of the others and he has a bigger 
following. They have been hurrying into 
Washington and to New York for the past 
six weeks, these moribund statesmen, and 
seeking to revivify themselves by telling 
the gaping world how strong The Colonel 
is and why he must be nominated. Gov- 
ernors and ex-governors and exes and has- 
beens and never-wases in one long string 
have taken positions within easy hearing 
distance for the political reporters, and 
have yowled their yowls about the pressing 
necessity for the nomination of Roosevelt. 
If it so happens that Mr. Roosevelt is 
nominated he will have to contend with 
the greatest aggregation of Original Pro- 
posers the world has ever known. Most of 
them cannot get in anywhere else. 
Presently —likely as not before this is 
printed -—the tide will turn to some extent, 
and the Reflected Glory Boys will see that 
the crowd round the Roosevelt band-wagon 
is getting too thick. Then we shall observe 
the inspiring spectacle of some of the boys 


| marching out in front and declaring for 


| Taft. 


Indeed, if they have any sense of 
publicity some of them will do that imme- 
diately. It certainly would be worth a 


| paragraph in any paper to have anybody 


declare for Taft nowadays. And, when you 
get it down to bedrock, the reason for all 
this hullabaloo on the part of the Reflected 
Glory Boys is not the salvation of the 
nation, or the salvage of the Republican 
party, but the paragraphs in the papers con- 
taining the names of the boys themselves. 


EVENING POST 


The Honorable Woodrow Wilson un- 
doubtedly realizes by this time that com- 
peting candidates love a shining mark. 
Having attained the proud position in the 
Democratic race of leading all other aspi- 
rants, he is discovering that all aspirants are 


tomahawking him while dwelling in peace | 


and amity with one another. 
day passes that some opposition editor does 
not hand out a public utterance attributed 
to the Honorable Woodrow that alleges 
some pet and established institution of ours 
is no better than it should be. And we had 
alovely time when Marse Henry Watter- 
son blew into Washington and revealed, 
with tears in his dictation but not many in 
his eyes, the baseness of Mr. Wilson’s in- 
gratitude on that celebrated occasion when 
he told George Harvey to take back his 
support and cultivate the habit of silence, 
as far as the Wilson presidential boom was 
concerned. 

During the course of this diversion it 
came about that Marse Henry and Sena- 
tor Ben Tillman had an interchange of 
thoughts on the subject. In one of Marse 
Henry’s letters he said that his friend 
Swagar Sherley would wait on the Senator, 
and we all yelled “A duel! A duel!” and 
yearned for it. However, the excitement 
soon died away, 
the acid test of logic on the situation it | 
turned a bright green. 

You see it would be very difficult to ar- 
range a duel between Marse Henry and 
Senator Ben, unless they consented to fight 
with toothpicks or custard pies at half a pace. 


Tihe Little White Outlaw 


By James Oliver Curwood 


HEY say the beaver was a _ great 

maker of history; that it was he, as 
much as man, who had to do with the 
opening up of the Great West. One his- 
torian says that the Oregon Trail was paved 
with beaver pelts, and that if it had not 
been for the beaver and pursuing man the 
unknown West would have remained an 
unknown West for half a century longer. 
The beaver, in his days of extinction, is writ- 
ten down; but there is a smaller brother 


| in the Far North that the Crees know as 


| bravest,” 


“the little white outiaw of the snows,” 
who has never come into his own and 
possibly never will. For this little white 
brother, so small that you could hide him 
in the hollow of your two hands, did more 
than open a west--he opened a new world; 
he was the reason for the beginning of the 
earliest and the oldest industry on the 
American continent. It was because of 
him that there came into existence the 
world’s oldest and for centuries its most 
powerful trust—the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany—which not so very long ago owned 
a quarter of all Canada. 

Today, when this little outlaw’s brother 
invades a henhouse down in civilization he 
is spoken of quite contemptuously as a 
weasel; but six hundred miles nort h, where 
his pelt grows as silky as a woman’s hair and 
as white as driven snow, in a temperature 
of from forty to sixty degrees below zero, 
he is still known as the royal and ancient 
friend of kings and empresses —the ermine 
‘the savagest of all living creatures and the 
says Lord Strathcona who, in 
the days when he was plain Donald Smith, 
was one of the greatest hunters and trap- 
pers in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Fur-buyers from Montreal, 
Ottawa and Winnipeg will now penetrate 
far into the forests and pay from one to 
two dollars for this pelt; but in those days, 
more than two and a half centuries ago, 
when Prince Rupert formed his “company 
of gentlemen adventurers” and secured a 
charter that he might “hunt the ermine in 
the wilds of the New World,” thus found- 
ing what became the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the ermine was actually worth more 


| than his weight in gold. 


At that time the price of his little pelt 
went as high as one hundred dollars, and it 
is known that the Chevalier Grosselier, 
who came over with a number of other 
French gentlemen adventurers to get 
ermine, did “‘barter one black fox for the 
skins of twelve ermine,” something over 
two and a quarter centuries ago 

Once I came upon the trail of a big north- 
ern rabbit and I knew by the trail that an 
ermine was fastened to the rabbit's throat. 
I found the dead animal —fifteen or twenty 


times the weight of its assailant—a rifle- 
shot distant, with its brains eaten out. At 
another time I came upon a spot in a bal- 
sam shelter where the little pirate of the 
snows had tackled a frigate too powerful 
for him. He had attacked a huge white 
snow owl—and lay mangled and dead on 
the scene of battle. 

Last year, as nearly as can be estimated, 
about a hundred thousand ermine were 
caught in Canada, going mostly to London 
and Paris; and this is considered a big 
catch, in spite of the fact that one can 
travel scarcely a quarter of a mile over the 
snow without encountering fresh trails of 
the tiny animals. No other animal ap- 
proaches them—unless it is the fox or the 
wolf—in the cleverness with which they 


for when we came to put | 


Searcely a | 


evade the tricks and traps of the most art- | 


ful fur-gatherer. In the snow their move- 
ments are so quick and elusive that it is 
impossible for human eyes to keep track of 
them for twenty consecutive seconds when 
they are in motion. I have fired at one of 
them, and from thirty or forty feet away 
he has been laughing at me, so to speak, by 
the time the shot reached the point where 
he was. He is the only animal in the North 
that is quicker than the jaws of a steel 
trap. Two years ago I had a twenty-mile 
trapline running through a deep swamp 
near Nipigon House, and on one of my 
rounds I came up quietly to find an ermine 
investigating the trap house. From behind 
a log I watched him. In afew moments he 
stepped on the pan of the trap; and simul- 
taneously with the “give” of the pan he 
rose into the air like a flash, so that when 
the jaws came together he was safe—a 
foot above them. 
came back to the bait immediately. Three 
times he sprung the trap. It was with 
some regret that I shot him while he was 
nosing about the house, but it was an act 
necessitated by the fact that he would have 
spoiled my chances of getting the fisher cat 
I was after. 

Of the same family, the mink and the 
ermine are the deadliest of enemies. The 
ermine is quicker and, were it not for his 
foolish courage, could always evade his 
more powerful foe. As it is, he often dies in 
the unequal fight; and after he is dead the 
mink tears his hide from his body and 
leaves him on the snow. Whenever one 
finds the other in a trap it means a profit- 
less catch for the trapper, for the one that 
is free seldom leaves the other until he is 
torn and mangled. There is something of 
truth in the words of the factor at Nipigon 
House, who said to me: “The great Hud- 
son’s Bay Company may die, but the little 
devil who started it —the — will go 
on living forever.”” He will 


I reset the trap and he | 


| 
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Your Little Baby 


OES it smile and crow and clap 

its chubby hands, or does it 
gaze at you out of dulleyes? Health 
is baby’s birthright, and your 2%, 
can have health if it is fed righ 
Cow’s milk, usually thirty hours old 
and full of sickness, is not a baby’s 
natural food and you can’t make itso. 
Cow’s milk varies. It is rich this 
day and thin the next. You can’t 
know if your baby is being overfed 
or starved on it. It may carry to 
your baby scarlet fever or some other 
dread disease. 


All this is overcome in 
N tl a 


which is made with the knowledge 
that nature intended its young for 
a milk diet. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is the best 
cow’s milk irda our own sanitary 
dairies, purified and modified until 
it is the nearest thing there is to 
mother’s milk. That is why it suits 
the baby stomach so well. 


A baby’s stomach was made to digest its 
mother’s milk, and any substitute for that 
mother’s milk must be so like it that the 
baby won't notice the difference 

You can feed NESTLE’S while nurs- 
ing and prepare your baby for weaning 


| so that weaning time will be safe for 


| large sample can of 


baby and easy foryou 


If you write us today 
we will send you a 


NESTLE’S—enough 
for twelve feedings, to- 
gether with our mother’s 
book —‘‘ Infant Feeding 
and Hygiene,” which ev- 
ery mother ought to have. 


HENRI NESTLE 


99 Chambers Street 
New York 
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GAYNORIZING THE FINEST 


Continued from Page 9 


just as wisely have demanded that every 
dweller on Rivington Street—the most 
congested in the world —maintain in front 
of each tenement an acre of land devoted 
exclusively to the culture of orchids. As 
a matter of fact, on a busy day or night, the 
pushearts are so close together on the 
average East Side street that an impover- 
ished razorback couldn’t run between them 
without scraping. 

Have you ever watched a big policeman 
shooing pedlers off a block and wondered 


why? If you area New Yorker maybe you 
haven’t noticed it; but if you are an 
occasional visitor surely you have. It 


appears like persecution to the casual 
observer, but the cop is merely carrying out 
another one of those regulations to wit, 
no pedler is allowed to remain on a block 
more than thirty minutes at a time. The 
police make them live up to this rule so far 
as is consistent; but another regulation, 
which provides that no merchant of the 
cart may be interrupted while he is in the 
act of making a sale, injects into the situa- 
tion a nice problem which, if settled justly 
each time, would require every policeman 
to carry a stop watch. 

Moral again: Wink and Gaynorize. 

Aside from the pushcart conundrum, 
policing the East Side has other phases 


worthy of a_brass-buttoned Solomon's 
attention. However, Casey—not Solo- 
mon—is the man for the job. The old 


saying about the prophet and his own land 
holds true in police circles —the Jewish 

is not most successful among his own kind. 
They expect too much of him. This is so, 
to a less marked degree, as concerns the 
Italian cop among his people. The Italian 
detective is well suited to worry the crim- 
inals of his race, but as a diplomatist he is 
not so good. In this rdle, among the foreign 
element, the Irishman beats them all. 

Just now the district is under the shield 
of a thirty-six-year-old Irishman who has 
charge, as inspector, of a wedge of Man- 
hattan lying east of the Bowery and extend- 
ing from the Brooklyn Bridge to Fourteenth 
Street. Roughly speaking there are eight 
hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
district—Jews and Italians mostly, but 
with a plentiful sprinkling of Hungarians 
and the peoples that you think of when 
some one mentions Ellis Island. 

Riots are frequent and tactics to quell 
them must be varied to suit the nationality 
of the participants. Italians, for instance, 
dive indoors when there is trouble in the 
air; Jews usually congregate in the streets 
and huddle helplessly together. If there 
is a shooting affray on Hester Street you 
would expect all normal-minded citizens, 
following a good old American custom, to 
break for cover or dodge behind some cor 
venient barrier. This is just what the East 
Side Jew does not do. Though he is no 
fighter he will swarm into the already 
congested streets at the first sign of trouble 
and will keep coming, the tenements 
vomit their thousands, until the thorough- 
fare is jammed to the danger point. Then 
it is up to the police to herd them back 
indoors to avoid sacrifice of life and limb 
more serious than was threatened by the 
shooting which called them forth. 


‘Or 
cop 


as 


The Crusade Against Clubs 
This brings me naturally to Gaynor’ 
anticlub crusade which, as his hobby of 
hobbies as boss of the “ Finest,” - 
treatment by itself. Almost immediately 
after he assumed the mayoralty he issued 

of blunt, steel-riveted 

framed in a few monosyllabic sentences for 
which he is famous, indicating that the 
clubbing of citizens of the five boroughs, as 
practiced among the police, would there- 
after be considered pa Any cop who 
evinced tendencies to the contrary was to 
be tried forthwith and —if the charges were 
ustained —was to be drawn and quartered, 
boiled in oil, or—if there were mitigating 
circumstances — dismissed 

banished to the wilds of Queens or among 
the proverbial goats of Harlem, 

Various and varied accounts of 
mayor's attitude were printed in the New 
York papers and throughout the country; 
and the burden of most of these accounts, 
including those published in New York, 
was that the New York policeman was to 


deser 





a serres orders, 


summarily or 


the 


be deprived of his club. pome accounts 
went so far as to say the abolishing of 
pistols would likely follow. In other 





words, Casey on Broadway was to be as 
defenseless as a London Bobby who, | 
understand, in handling a Cockney ruffian, 
must depend on his wits and his fists. 

It has been nearly two years now since 
the mayor took his stand, and the public 
is puzzled about it yet. The idea of a club- 
less New York cop, or—what is the same 
thing—a cop forbidden to use his club, 
prevails pretty generally today among the 
unobserving in the city. And there are 
lots of unobserving in the city. This notion 
is all nonsense. No order abolishing clubs 
was ever issued. What the mayor did 
put his foot down on was needless and bru 
tal use of the club, with instructions that 
all cases of clubbing, brutal or otherwise, 
be reported to headquarters at once. 

This created a great deal of confusion for 
a time soon after the mayor took office and 
many of us were afraid to use our clubs. 
Until it percolated under the helmet of the 
thick-skulled and the man-afraid-of-his-job 
that no cop was barred from defending 
himself with his club when his heart told 
him it was right to swing it, there was a 
spasm of uncertainty and demoralizatio 
and a period of bliss for the gangs. Many 
a poor cop, uncertain of the mayor’s mean 


ing, allowed himself to be unmercifully 
beaten; and the gangsters grew in boldness 
until last suimmer’s strong-arm squad, 


making a specialty of subway rowdies and 
window-jumpers on Coney Island cars, put 
a crimp in this Manhattan Apacheism and 
broke it up. Hundreds arrests 
made, and the magistrates helped along the 
good work by sending most of the offenders 
to the Island for terms that jarred them. 


ol were 


Handling the Hoodlum 


It was hard on the cop while it lasted, for 
many who escaped physical injury by the 
gangs were put to considerable expense 
buying new equipment. Their helmets had 
been smashed or their uniforms ruined in 
a scuffle with these rowdies who, if unable 
to break a cop’s face, found great joy 
spoiling his clothes, which they know 


himsélf, 


in 
he 
Every man on the force 
today has a club and he knows that he can 
use it when justified in so doing, without 
fear of censure from any one, except per- 
haps the unruly gent upon whom it is 


buys 


descending. And, conceding that many of 
us were goats before we realized that we 
were not to be attacked without coming 


back at a mucker, I think that every one 
on the force feels that this first taste of 
Gaynorism was wholesome, 

Seldom now does a husky bluecoat with 
a temper hit an argumentative citizen over 
the head just because he talks back; 
is there any of the old rough stuff in han- 
dling drunken men. Even fanning the 
of sleeping derelicts is taboo. Time was 
when many a policeman took keen pleasure 
in thwacking the thin soles of some shabby 
bum slumbering on a park bench. 

Nowhere on the force do you find mer 
more intelligent and } 
with their work than the traffic-squad off 
cers. From a spectacular standpoint at 
least, they are the finest of the “ Finest” 
and a dashing figure they cut, standing i: 
the heart of the girl-violet and bulldog 





nor 


feet 


more in sympathy 





region on upper Fifth Avenue, raising a big 
irm now and then and twisting a tour 
quet on the great artery of traffic that 


tral Park. N 


irom the 


n from Ce 
time you walk down the avenue 
Plaza to the Flatiron Building, stop at the 
rs and watch them do it. Like a 
a stream which his breast d le 


nulisates dow 





core 


wader 1 


the traffic cop regulates with a pre 
that Is almost automatic the most us 
daily procession ol vehicles in the v 


To do this with consistent regularit) 
alike to the shabby open carriage Ol a id 
family gone to seed and to the 
ing, high-powered motor car whose gr 
shriek of warning shatters the air 


rock smashing on a cliff, requires t) 


man have his wits about him every mo 
ment he 1s on the job. And if you t! 
there is any partiality shown to the rich 
and the fashionable you are mistak¢ 

4 month or so ago a traffic man handed a 
summons to a chauffeur whose automobile 
vas smoking, contrary to a city ord 








The chauffeur grew abusive i he w 
bundled off to court. The occupant of the 
ma t e wa a relative of R} nelander 
Waldo, Commissioner of Police She to 


tination. 


another vehicle to her de 


EVENING POST 


C/EMENTIUM SALES CO. 


offers you a new and 
improved liquid cement 
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It will save you 
many a dollar 


Easy to apply, does no 


Not a fish or animal glue 


With OULX( Jyouca 


rie 


terial to any material of the same or differe 
kind, ex« ept « elluloid, rubber and black | 
Sets like rock — me ; to bea 

Always have OLIAQO 1 the h 
kconomy, eatness and ¢ nfort dema 
almost daily use for e or more of 
purposes 

\ c im, cement 
ain allt ‘ 

Comes in ht bottie with s \ 
Easily ope! ed Always re to us 


It costs money to replace things— 
some things never can be replaced — 


a bottle of QUIXO will save them. 


25c. at 
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5 
U.S. A 
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It Pays to be Particular 
About the Paint You Use 


The selection of paint is a mighty important matter. 
Poor paint is dear at any price — neither looks right 
nor wears well. You can count on uniformly good 
results by giving preference to 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


They are easily applied and look the best. There is economy in 
their use, because they cover the maximum amount of surface and 
wear longest. Remember the name, Acme Quality. Insist upon 
having it. The outcome will more than repay you. 


Acme Quality Acme Quality Acme Quality 
Furniture Varnish Intersor Enamel Floor Varnish 


cratched furnitu Imparts a beautiful, lasting Re 1 sam psgeahar Spain thoug 
Flows idily under f In snowy white, de subjected to rough usage. 


and spreads to even cate Unts or exquisite colors, tees it is properly aged 


The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


should be in the hands of everyone who has any sort of painting to do. 
It gives every detail worth knowing about the application of surface 
finishes. Contains handsome illustrations, in colors. Glad to mail 


you a copy free, on request. Send for yours today. 


First-class dealers everywhere sell Acme Quality 
Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes and Finishes. 
if yours cannot supply you, write to 


ACME WHITE LEAD 

and COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q 

Detroit, Mich. 





| All rules are made to be broken, how- 
| ever, and no one realizes this more than the 
policeman. Where he can’t break them, 
e will try bending; for, though strict 
adherence to the regulations may be neces- 
sary as a general thing, every good cop, as 
I have said before, is at heart a diplomatist, 
who knows when to ease up the screws. 

One of the most successful traffic men on 
the forcee—a handsome young daredevil 
now occupying a higher position in the de- 
partment —used to stretch rules daily to fit 
the exigencies of the case. For several 
years he was stationed at various posts 
in the heavy wholesale trucking district 
from the Battery to Twenty-third Street. 

“T learned to know the drivers,” says 
this chap, “‘and they learned to know me. 
Of course I had runs-in with the scrappers, 
but with most of them I got to be friends. 
I learned to know that the big redheaded 
driver, for instance, had to make a train 
with a shipment of goods three times a 
week. And when he would drive up I made 
it a point to see that he got through on 
time, even if I had to hold up a big racing 
car to do it. I never held a man up need- 
lessly; and, though I was firm with the 
kickers and the soreheads, I never bullied 
anybody just because I was a cop. 

“As long as I have been on the force, I 
never had anybody attempt to bribe me 
or slip me a piece of change for putting him 
ahead. Once, though, I got a Christmas 
present of a crisp five-dollar note. I was 
standing on lower Broadway, thinking 
about nothing in particular, except that it 
was Christmas Day and I wished I was 
home with the wife, when a big automobile 
stopped right in front of me and a hand 
reached out of the window. In the hand 
was a five-buck note. The hand beckoned 
and waved, and I stepped up and took the 
bill. ‘Merry Christmas!’ says a voice 
inside. Then I looked in and saw the man’s 
face. It was John D. Rockefeller. On the 
floor of the car in front of him was a valise 
chock-full of bills, and he gave one to every 

| cop he met, all the way up to the park.” 


Social Assignments Not Coveted 


Mr. Rockefeller has made this a Christ- 
mas custom for several years. Either he or 
John D., Jr., distributes the money. It is 
against the rules of the department for an 
officer to accept gratuities of any sort, but 
there has never been a kick against Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Christmas presents. How- 
ever, this rule bars a general distribution of 
tips to policemen on duty at New York's 
fashionable weddings; and the father of 
the bride, if he would show his thanks, has 
to do so in the form of a donation to some 
police benevolent association. George 
Gould did so after his daughters were 
married. 

These social assignments, by the way, 
| are not coveted by the policeman as you 
might be led to believe. It is hard, exacting 
work, keeping a typical wedding-mad New 
York crowd from rushing the church, sweep- 
ing the bride off her feet and making the 
groom look like a “white hope” after a 
try-out with John Arthur Johnson; and the 
average cop considers it a bore. If there is 
any quiet handing out of appreciations for 
duty well done it is apt to go to the plain- 
clothes men inside or to some lieutenant in 
charge. I have been in many a wedding 
scrimmage myself and I have never been 
offered by the folks concerned a drop or a 
cent. 

Notwithstanding their contact with 
crime and the sordid side of life, the police- 
men are not so cynical or so flint-hearted 
as many citizens engaged in gentler work. 
Instances of their spontaneous sympathy 
and generosity are frequent and recurring. 
Many a collection is taken up in the station 
house for an emaciated mother and children 
sheltered there pending removal to an in- 
stitution, and many a foundling baby is 
supplied with clothes by a cop who is also 
a family man, with a kid about the same 
age as the little unfortunate. One old 
policeman, now retired, had no children of 
his own and he adopted half a dozen or so 
homeless, nameless youngsters, picked up 
on doorsteps or found abandoned in tene- 
ments. He was a traffic man; and when he 
left the department a few years ago he 
bought his faithful horse that had done 
duty with him. Today he lives quietly on 
a pretty little farm not far from New York, 
his declining years made happier by the 
children. And as he looks from his farm- 
house window on a summer day he can see 
his old bay grazing in a near-by meadow. 
| This may have the ring of sentimental 
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If your car skids on 
wet or greasy pave- 
ments with a set of 


VACUUM CUP TIRES . 2 
we will bear the full 
expense of your tire ’ 


equipment. 











UY a pair of VACUUM CUP 
TIRES for the rear wheels of 
your car from any of our branches 
or agents, and if, after a reasonable 
trial, the tires do not fulfill every 
claim we make regarding their anti- 
skid qualities, return them and re- 
ceive back the full price you paid. 


The above out-and-out guarantee 
against skidding is in addition to 
our exceptional guarantee of 4,000 
miles actual service. 


These guarantees are made on faith. 
They are unqualified in any way 
and they are justified. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


cannot skid, because the cup-shaped rubber 
knobs moulded into the tread gnp the road 
with a suction hold. The rolling of the 
wheel automatically releases each cup by 
raising one side first, so no power is lost. 
Safer going makes faster going. Vacuum 
Cup Tires insure longer service, too, than 
any others on the market. Even when the 
rubber cups wear down, the tread, which 
is of regular thic kness, comes into use with 
its full service still in reserve. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave.; Chicago, 
1004 Michigan Ave; Detroit, 247 Jefferson Ave.: 
Minneapolis, 917 Pirst Ave B; Kaneas City, 514 
East 15th St. 
Pennsylvania Rabber Co. of New York 
New York City, 1700 Broadway 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of California 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St. 
Los Angeles, 930 8. Main St. 





An increase exceeding 100% in 
sales for 1911 and the consequent 
extension of our manufacturing 
facilities enables us to announce 
A Reduction in Prices of Penn- 
sylvania Vacuum Cup Tires. 
Vacuam Cup Tires, assuring 
4,000 miles service, will now be 
supplied at practically ‘he same 
prices asked for less effective non- 
skid tires of other makes, offered 
under a less liberal guarantee. . 
Our new Catalog and Price Lists 
will be mailed promptly upon 
application. 
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The Hands That Prepare 
Your Food Should 
[| _ Certainly Be Clean 


But can they be when 


a roller 
towel hangs in the kitchen and 
is used by 


everyone? Even if 


used by me person it is not 
possible to eliminate 


the 


entirely 


danger of wiping on the 


freshly washed hand the dirt 
that had formerly been wiped 


on to the towel. 


Scot Tissue 


‘towels 


“Use like a blotter” 








insure perfect cleanliness, because they 
used but once by each person, then 
ir iy. Then, too, they are made 
of clean white absorbent paper No 
more indering of the roller towel 
solute cleanliness for the hands that 
prepare your und with the dozen 
ther uses of the Scot Tissue Towel in 
the household, is it wise to delay longer 
the installation of this new idea in 


housekee ping‘ 


Notice the delightfully soft condition of 
the skin after drying with ScotTissue 
Towels —this is due to the fact that there 
with the fat 


i rritation by rubbing a 

towel 
Notice the unusual brightness of the 
cut glass after polishingwith ScotTissue 
Tou els —this i 
ality, whi 


llect particles of dust 


due to the perfect al 


h leave dampne to 


Notice, after shaving, that the skin 
requires no talcum powder when dried 
with ScotTissue Towels —this is due to 


the perfect absorbent quality together with 
lack f irritation by rubbing which is 
cessary with the fabric towel 


Notice that innumerable other uses can 
be 1 found for the ScotTissue Towel— 
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fiction; but if you are doubtful go down to 
headquarters and they will tell you his name. 

Requests for money from a policeman 
seldom come from the poor, never from 
the beggar, but often from the rich or 
well-to-do. The explanation is easy. Your 
professional panhandler, male or female, 
fearing arrest, gives the policeman a wide 
berth; and the worthy poor seek guidance 
to a charitable institution rather than im- 
mediate financial aid; but a respectable or 
well-to-do person, finding himself touched 
by a pickpocket, or, because of carelessness, 
bereft of funds in the heart of the city, 
turns, as a matter of course, for relief to the 
public servant—the police officer. Many 
a man and woman I have helped this way. 
Most of the times the money is returned, 
but sometimes I am stung. Once I loaned 
a well-dressed woman a dollar to enable her, 
she said, to get from the cleaners a dress 
that had been renovated. She had not 
correctly reckoned the amount due, had 
spent more than she calculated in shopping 
and found herself a little shy. 

A dollar looked pretty big to me, but the 
woman was apparently a swell, and I 
handed her a bill. She insisted that | take 
her card, which I did. 1 have the card yet 
If she reads this maybe I will get the dollar 


When You Get Your Money Back 


Several years ago a friend of mine, then 
on night duty on the Bowery, was ap 
proached by what I would describe as 
a gentleman sport, much the worse for a 
spree. He walked up to the cop without 
fear or embarrassment and asked for a 
loan—not of a dime or a quarter—but of 
five dollars. My friend looked at him, 
standing there under those bleary Bowery 
lights, sized him up from muddy patent 


| leathers to mussy tophat, and then said: 


“What do you want the five for?” 

* For a drink or two and a Turkish bath,’ 
said the sport. 

The cop half-closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, as a man does when picking a bet; 
then, without another word, he handed 
him a five-dollar bill. He had decided to 
take a sporting chance. 

The man bowed his thanks, took the bill 
first, then my friend’s name and station, 
and beat it unsteadily up the Bowery. 

Two days later there came in the mail 
addressed to this policeman a plain envelope 
inside of which was a money order for fifty 
dollars and two tickets to the baseball 
game at the Polo Grounds! 

New policemen are the brunt of many 
jokes by the veterans. One favorite trick 
is to send a green man out from the station 
with a stray dog, with instructions to find 
the owner. Another bit of kidding involves 
stationing a youngster on the station-house 
roof with an old telescope, with orders to 
scan the rooftops as far as he can see and 
report instantly any fires he discovers 
Still another trick is to leave a box, loaded 
with scrap-iron, outside of a store that has 
been closed for the night. The greenhorn, 
making his rounds, stumbles across the box 
and, not knowing what to do, he asks a 
brother officer for advice. This advice 
invariably is that he had better carry the 


| box to the station house, as it has probably 


been dropped by burglars who have looted 
the store. The old hand, grinning to him 


self, volunteers to inspect the premises 
while the victim grunts off stationward 
with his load of scrap-iron. 


Down at headquarters they have daily 
jokes —some of them pathetic, for they con- 
cern the cranks and near maniacs who 
pester the commissioner and his assistant 
with all sorts of complaints and querie 
For several months past, man has re 
ported twice a week to one of the 
missioner’s aides what he has eaten sir 
last visit. 

“Tell the commissioner I had for break- 
fast this morning,” says the caller, “my 
usual two eggs, pancakes and a cup of 
colfee.”’ 

“Very well, 


one 
com 


e} 
cel 


sir, I will make the report 
instantly,”’ says the aide with a twinkle in 
his Irish blue eyes. “Good day.” And 
the man whose menu is on his mind depart 

contentedly 


“I have come,” said a recent mysteriou 


woman visitor, “‘to have the police com- 
missioner disconnect the electric wire 
which are charging my body.” 

“Sorry, madam,” said the aide with 
quick wit; “but I'll have to refer you to 


the Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity.”” With serious face he directed 
her to the department; and she left, 
satisfaction. 
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ID you suppose a cigar could be “‘full-flavored yet mild”’? 
Doubtless you think a full-flavored cigar must be strong 
ind that a1 i cigar cannot be wholly satistving 

Here is a cigar which is rich and aromatic. It 1s made in all shades 
from Claro to Maduro, yet in every color it has a distinct mellow 
milaness whi n appt ais to the most delicate taste and 1s “*easy on 
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mbination Set — Consists of Triple Silver P ated Razor; Metal Box taining 12d 
edged Biades; Telescope peers ae wer aly aving Brush k Gillette St 


Soap in Tri d Ho elvet lined, N ated Case, $6.50. 


rt Simei Thins 
To Mean So Much 


A man went around the world with this little case 
tucked in the side of his grip. It insured him a clean 
velvet shave every day wherever he happened to be. 

No trouble to pack up. No stropping, no honing. 
No waiting and no tips. 


Selling by thousands to travelers, motorists, sportsmen and 


businessmen. Worth while if you make only one short trip a 
year, and at home it affords all the shaving necessities reduced 


to simplest form. Ready to hand; easy to care for 6. 50 
Sanitary metal case, damp proof and rust proof. 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 





No Stropping known THE onooven No Honing 
Kingl Gillie 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 22 West Second Street, Boston 
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7 Pull Sockets 
: Complete The 
Electric Light 
Fixture 
OUSE builders and all 


house owners should 

make themselves familiar 

with the Bryant New Wrinkle Pull 

Socket and the full line of Bryant 

, wiring devices. ps 
The Bryant Pull Socket is the 


most convenient and the best devised arrangement for local control of electric 











lamps yet invented. One pull turns light on — another turns it off. Have your 
architect specify the Bryant Pull Socket and the Perkins wall push and you have 
the best in wiring equipment for this particular purpose that money can buy. 

Remember the name and send for-this Pull Socket book. 


Bryant Electric Company 
1425 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














EVENING POST 


THE GRIP OF 
THE LAW 


Continued from Page 7 


Jenkins Plumtaster for you, Slattery,’ says I. 
‘Plumtaster is the best man you can get. 
He’ll take the case to a court of record for 
you half a dozen times from the bottom up.’ 
And, I tell you, Slattery showed his true 
colors all right. He went in regardless of 
expense. Plumtaster’s fees amounted to 
nearly four thousand dollars.” 

“What did the lawsuit cost —us?” asked 
Paymaster, wiping his perspiring face with 
a handkerchief. 

Mr. Joy swept his hand through the air 
as if to capture this question on the wing. 
He shut his little fist over it, squeezed it in 
his hand and tossed it lifeless into the air. 
Then he tapped Paymaster mysteriously 
on the knee. 

“My good man,” he said in the hoarse 
and impressive whisper of an orator, “we 
have made a new point of law in this case. 
A new precedent for future generations has 
been established. It is the sort of thing 
which makes a man feel the solemnity, the 
dignity, the terrible responsibility of his 
profession.” 

His voice faded away in his throat. Pay- 
master, in the awful contrast of silence, 
could hear the clock ticking mournfully in 
the outer office. Suddenly the clickety- 
clackety of a typewriter began and through 
the stuffy air of the office a whiff of bay 
rum reached his nose. 

Mr. Joy spoke at last, casting his beady 
eyes toward the smoky ceiling. 

“As a last straw,” he whined, “the man 
I engaged for assistant counsel, old Henry 
Swett, has placed with me a very unreason- 
able bill for services. It has been referred 
to the probate officer for adjustment and 
award. Now there is an outrage! Swett 
ought to be ashamed—the old hamstring- 
ing coyote! A man like that would steal 
sheep—would steal sheep!” 

“Sure thing!” exclaimed Paymaster 
fervently. 

“T'll telephone him and stir him up on 
this!” roared the attorney. 

Joy called his number. 

“Hello! This you, Hen?” he said into 
the instrument. “‘This is Amos. You old 
scout! How’s your daughter? Yes; my 
wife said so. By the way, you’re getting 
over the time of life when you can sit up so 
late. It was a good game, though, wasn’t 
it? Great run of luck we had toward the 
last !—Oh, great! Seemed as if we had just 
the right cards to spoil Joe’s and Zach's 
game. Tell your wife to come tothe church 
supper, sure.—No; I’m not going. I’ve got 
a little real-estatedeal. Well, goodby—No! 
Hold on! Hello! Wait a minute! Say, 
what about that probate? What! You 
don’t say! Well, goodby.” 

He turned toward Paymaster. 

“He says that Judge Twitchell set the 
fee at seven hundred dollars. The judge 
is my wife’s cousin. So he favored us—that 
is, judicially—with proper regard for his 
high office, of course. He cut the claim all 
the way down from seven hundred and 
fifty. Then there was an allowance for the 
three appraisers —Joe Ball, Zach Eaton and 
Bill Zimmerman. Nice fellows.” 

Lawyers?” asked Paymaster anxiously. 

“No,” replied Mr. Joy, holding up file 
six. “But they’re good men to have 
friendly. Two of ’em are tax assessors and 
the third is county chairman. I throw 
little things like this their way.” 

Paymaster had opened his mouth to 
inquire what service this genial triumvirate 
could render the Abbott-Ewan_ interest 
when the door opened suddenly and Timmy, 
the secretary, entered. 

““Gene Willey is here. He wants to buy 
life insurance,”’ he chanted. 

The effect was astonishing. Little Joy 
jumped up as if springs had propelled him. 

“Bless my soul!” he said, grabbing Pay- 
master’s limp hand. “Well, well. Let’s 
see —tomorrow is Thursday. Can’t see you 
tomorrow. Got a big mining case. Come 
in Saturday at five minutes past ten. I’m 
delighted you are satisfied with the conduct 
of the estate and sorry I had to question 
you so closely about your identity. Safe- 
guarding your interests! Goodby. Don’t 
forget —ten-five!”’ 

Paymaster found himself, after the con- 


| fusion was over, in the outer office alone 


with Timmy, with the ticking of the clock, 
with the smell of bay rum, and with the 
taste of dust in his mouth. After a moment 
of hesitation he walked out of the office. 
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Thursday and Friday were the longest 
days the adventurer had ever spent in his 
life. 

Saturday, 


Paymaster, having smoked 


| the last of his English cigarettes, appeared 


Leak 


| ent! 
| much better than any 


| girl’s face lit up with recognition. 
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again in his counselor's office. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Joy. “We have 
file three now and everything in shape.” 

Paymaster leveled all four fingers of his 
right hand at the little man. 

“File three to blazes!” 
“When do we settle up? 
estate is left?” 

“Left?” said the attorney. “Why, 
there’s thirty dollars left and—and—of 
course—the personal effects. I say thirty 
dollars, because I speak hastily. Now 
wait. You are a layman. You do not 
understand the intricacies of the law. I 
said thirty dollars; but I had forgotten our 
conference on Wednesday, my dear fellow. 
Timmy, how long was Mr. Ewan here on 
Wednesday?” 

A whisper came from the outer office. 

“Fifty- five minutes.’ 

“There! You see?” said Joy, opening 
his tight fittle fists in a gesture of weariness. 
“T can’t just say offhand, but my charge 
for that conference will be in the neighbor- 
hood of ten dollars. Then the inheritance 
tax of some fifty dollars on the property 
outside the state is still unpaid. Perhaps 
you had better go over the whole account.” 

Paymaster went to the window and for 
several minutes looked down the street to 
the railroad station and the smelter beyond. 
The wind was blowing the dry snow across 
the open sweeps of country in trailing veils 


he shouted. 
How much of the 


of winter. The train came in; the engine 
Stopped, panting like a beast. Two dis- 
charged passengers walked up the street 


arm in arm. One was a man in a checked 
ulster; the other a dainty little creature, 
who might have been sixteen or who might 
have been forty, but whose hair 
golden in the sunlight. 

Paymaster, always captain of his own 
body, made no start, uttered no ejacula 
tion. He looked upward, as was his custo 
and softly whistled. Then he returned 
across the room to the attorney. 

“Don’t mistake me in what I say now, 
Mr. Joy,” he cautioned. “There ain’t any 
sarcasm in this. I mean it. I want to tell 
you that you are all-ll-l] right !—Catch the 
sound?—All-ll-ll right! Have you one of 
your cards—one of your business cards? 
Thanks! I may see you later in the day.” 

With these words and a parting aflec- 
tionate glance at the huge Insignificance in 
the outer office, Paymaster went down the 
stairs and across the street to the hotel. 

The clerk had taken Mr. Rutherford 
Abbott-Ewan upstairs to show him accom- 
modations; Natalie was alone in the office. 
She looked very pretty, and when she saw 
Paymaster she turned very red, whic’ 
made her even more attractive. 

“‘Well,”’ said Paymaster, “‘ here we are! 

The girl turned on him like a little 
tigress. 

“You got the money?” 

Paymaster shook his head. 

“No,” said he. “Would I be likely 
come and speak to you-—-who gave me the 
double cross—if l had? Oh,no. I couldn't 
find it in my heart to take it.” 

She wilted immediately. 

“Oh, Paymaster,” she cried. 
know how to tell you. I had a feeling I'd 
get into trouble. I was so lonesome! I 
never meant to have harm come to you. 
But when you know Ruthy—he’s so differ- 
He isn’t what I thought. He's 
man I ever knew! 
And he certainly had such a way with | 
And of course the money’s his really. We 
was married the evening we left New York.”’ 

Feet sounded on the stairs above. The 
P iy- 
master in that second sensed the true mea: 
ing of the little parting of Natalie’s lips and 
the look of joy in he r blue eyes. 

“Good for you!” he said under his 
breath. ‘I’m glad you done it.” 

“Wait!” she begged. 

He shook his head. 

“Out of town on the next 
whispered. “Goodby. Here—take this 
That's the name of the lawyer.” 

“On the level?” asked Natalie, with a 
flick of doubt showing in the little scowl on 
her white forehead. 

“On the level!"’ said Paymaster. 

An hour later the adventurer was bound 
for New York again. He lit a cigarette as 
he peered through the frosted pane to catch 
a last look at the town of Whiffletree. 

“Why didn’t I study law?” he mused. 
“That’s what gets my goat!” 
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National Advertising 


The Wholesaler’s Opportunity 


O MANY wholesalers 
the increase of national 
advertising looks more 
like a menace than an 
opportunity. 

There has been among advertising 
men too much ill-considered talk of 
“doing away with the jobber.” The 
phrase has so plausible, so mouth- 
filling a sound and has been so 
jauntily bandied about, that there is 
small wonder that many wholesalers 
have the impression that advertising 
is inimical to their prosperity and 
even to their very existence. 

That impression is wrong. More 
than that, it is the opposite of the 
truth. Only two things can ever 
eliminate the wholesaler: (a) A 
natural evolution of business. (b) 
The wholesaler himself. 


A Useful Service 


A large proportion of the goods 
which the public buys goes first to 
the wholesaler,who distributes them 
to multitudes of retail merchants. 
The wholesaler renders as true a 
service as the raiser of crops or the 
weaver of cloth. He does neces- 
sary work and does it generally in 
the cheapest way. He is a helpful 
and necessary part in the machin- 
ery of business. 

Nevertheless, in certain lines of 
trade, and in relation tocertain large 
manufacturers, the wholesaler is 
obviously holding a less and less 
important place. This partial elimi- 
nation of the wholesaler, however, 
has been due to causes quite apart 
from advertising— usually to a lack 
of appreciation of real conditions or 
to personal misunderstandings. 


Earn or Quit 


Of course, in the last analysis, the 
existence of the jobber depends, as 
it does with all others, upon his 
proving himself worthy of his hire. 
In business no men or methods can 
survive in a struggle with other 
men and other methods that do the 
work more cheaply and efficiently. 

We believe, however, that the 
enormous increase in the impor- 
tance of advertising as a sales- 
making method promises to whole- 
salers, who will take a rational view 
of the new developments, an oppor- 
tunity for greatly increasing their 
prosperity. We believethat the con- 
sideration of a few typical instances 
will help to bring the truth to light. 

As long as a territory is sparsely 
settled its business does not justify 
manufacturers in sending out their 
own salesmen. The trade is han- 
died by wholesalers. As soon as 
the territory becomes populous and 
prosperous, the manufacturer nat- 
urally begins to consider whether 
or not it is more to his advantage 
to deal direct with the retailer or 
through the medium of a jobber. 
This sort of situation is continually 
recurring, and the manufacturer’s 
decision is made in terms of cheap- 
ness and efficiency of service, 
whether he advertises or not. Ina 
situation like this, if the wholesaler 
cannot prove himself worthy of his 
hire, he loses his customers. 


The Quick Temper Waste 


On the other hand, wholesalers 
sometimes eliminate themselves by 
refusing to work in harmony with 
the manufacturers’ settled business 


kcal 


policies. Usually the split is not 
unavoidable, and is often a loss to 
both parties. Neither shows a rea- 
sonable willingness to accept the 
other’s viewpoint. Perhaps a letter 
is written, which the writer in- 
tended to be a bluff, but worded a 
trifle too strongly. It is accepted at 
face value and answered as such. 
Then personal pride steps in, and a 
mutually advantageous trade rela- 
tion is needlessly severed. 

We do not deny that the manu- 
facturer himself is often at fault; but 
it is equally true that wholesalers 
have in many instances worked to 
their own loss. Their conflicts, it 
should be noted, have been quite as 
often with non-advertisers as with 
advertisers, 

Imaginary Oppositions 

There are two most fruitful causes 
of friction in the attitude of the 
wholesaler toward advertising and 
advertised goods. He commonly 
sets too high a mark on the value 
to him of selling goods under his 
own brand, or otherwise, as he puts 
it, “owning his own trade.” Unless 
his private brands are of good qual- 
ity and well advertised they are sel- 
dom as profitable to him as the well 
advertised manufacturers’ brands. 
They are harder for him to sell to 
the retailer, because the retailer’s 
customers want the brands that are 
convincingly advertised. Many a 
wholesaler has forced manufactur- 
ers to eliminate him solely because 
he obstinately refused to do justice 
to the demand in his territory for 
standardized goods. No matter 
how hard the wholesaler fights, 
the brands that eventually will 














dominate his territory are chosen 
by the demand of the consumer, 
If he doesn’t distribute them effi- 
ciently someone else will, and he is 
the sole loser. 

Again,many wholesalers not only 
will not codperate with, but actually 
hamper, the execution of a national 
and aggressive advertising cam- 
paign which offers them splendid 
opportunities of profit. They jeal- 
ously withhold from the advertiser 
names of their customers or of 
prospective customers to whom 
the manufacturer would gladly 
present his arguments and selling 
points. They accept large ship- 
ments of booklets, circulars, show- 
cards, etc., and keep them unopened 
in a damp cellar. They neglect 
inquiries from interested dealers 
which the manufacturer forwards 
to them. They instruct salesmen 
to favor the private brand at the 
cost of the advertiser’s brand. 


Where Two Just Men Think 
Each Other Unjust 


While such opposition as this is 
naturally intolerable to the aggres- 
sive and ambitious advertiser, yet, 
on the other hand, it is due to no hos- 
tility on the part of the wholesaler. 
It arises rather from a mistaken 
notion on the part of the wholesaler 
as to where his profit really lies. 
Both he and the manufacturer 
have suspicions of the other’s in- 
tention. The advertiser looks upon 
the wholesaler who adopts such a 
course as an obstacle to progress, 
whereas the wholesaler looks upon 
the advertiser as an interloper who 
would take away his birthright. 


Both opinions are generally wrong. 
Each of the two parties is honestly 
seeking to work out his own busi- 
ness welfare. Nevertheless, because 
so many wholesalers fail to see the 
opportunity that national advertis- 
ing brings them, there is frequent 
clashing and friction. 

Occasionally, there may be a real 
conflict of interest between the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler; 
but we believe that the “elimination 
of the jobber” is as far away as the 
millennium, if he will recognize the 
modern business trend toward ad- 
vertising and put himself in line 
with it and profit by it. 


Catching Tartars 


The manufacturer who wants to 
do away with the wholesaler has 
a man’s job in front of him. Sup- 
pose, for example, he decides to do 
away with jobbers in the Middle 
West. The first thing that he can 
count on is a loss of anywhere from 
10% to 50% of the trade— no very 
alluring prospect. Next, he must 
take upon himself the expense of a 
big selling force, of a vastly compli- 
cated shipping problem, of new stor- 
age warehouse facilities, of much 
increased bookkeeping and credit 
departments, and he must accept 
in the place of three or four large 
ledger accounts, which are as good 
as gold, several thousand petty 
accounts in which the risk of loss 
is problematical. Furthermore, he 
must induce the retailers to accept 
all the troublesome complications 
which come from buying frommany 
concerns instead of from one. 

Few manufacturers are willing, 
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with their eyes open, to assume 
such an increase of the expense and 
trouble of doing business, and prac- 
tically none would willingly displace 
a jobber that is doing fairly ade- 
quate justice to the probabledemand 
from his territory. If, to all these 
advantages, the wholesaler will add 
a willingness to cooperate with the 
aggressive manufacturer's efforts 
to help him build sales by adver- 
tising, and to stop deceiving him- 
self as to the comparative value of 
handling small quantities of hard- 
selling private brands as against 
large and easy sales of standard- 
ized brands, he can gain, what is 
really his due, the impregnable 
monopoly of specialized experience 
and equipment. 


Read This Slowly 


It is time for wholesalers and 
manufacturers to stop their unnec- 
essary and costly squabbles and to 
recognize that each is an advan- 
tage to the other. By just as much 
as the manufacturer is cumbered 
with the details of distribution, by 
just so much is he less efficient as a 
manufacturer and a merchandiser. 
By just as much as the wholesaler 
assumes the position of the manu- 
facturer, by just so much is he less 
efficient in his proper sphere of im- 
proving the quality and economy 
of distribution; and by just as much 
as he studies the questions “ What 
does the public want?” and “ Why 
do they want it?” by just so much 
is he approaching the door of op- 
portunity and expansion. 


Our new 40-page booklet on Modern 
Merchandising is worth any jobber’s and 
retailer's reading. It is sent free on request. 
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This creation of a public-utility com- 
mission was an issue in lowa, Missouri, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, and will be prominently before the 
legislatures of these states in 1912 and 1913; 
for the rights of the states to control purely 
local utilities will hardly be denied by the 
courts. And as civilization broadens these 
utilities will touch more and more inti- 
mately the lives of all the people. The 
sale of these commodities does not require 
great skill in trading; their management 
calls for no more extraordinary talent than 
is developed by a colonel in a regular army 
regiment. It is not fair that great profits 
should be taken by capitalists and promot- 
ers in conducting these enterprises. What 
is more to the point, the people, through 
their cities and states, are beginning to take 
the matter in hand; and, unless the tend- 
encies that have begun within the three 
years last past and have overspread a dozen 
of the great American commonwealths are 
checked, within half a decade exorbitant 
profits on watered stock in local public util- 
ities will begin to see their declining days. 

Of course control by the state or nation 
in the realm of public utilities is no new 
thing. For nearly a generation public con- 
trol of railroads has been common, and the 
extension of control to other utilities is 
merely broadening the application of an 
old idea; but the introduction of working- 
men’s compensation laws and the removal 
from the shoulders of labor of liability for 
accidents and disease arising in a trade, and 
putting that liability upon capital—these 
are new things in our politics. 


Fairer Liability Laws 


Until within the last half-decade labor 
bore the burden of the wear and tear of 
men; capital bore the burden of the wear 
and tear of machinery. In Europe for a 
generation capital has borne both burdens; 
but here in America the employer of labor 
was allowed to defend himself against the 
claim of his employee by claiming contrib- 
utory negligence or the negligence of a 
fellow servant, or by setting up the claim 
that when the laborer went to work in the 
factory or upon the railroad or in the mine, 
or what-not, he knew the risks of the em- 
ployment and took them with his eyes open 
and could not claim damages for accidents 
occurring in the ordinary run of the busi- 
ness. Today sentiment in America is 
changing rapidly upon the question] of the 
assumed risk, and it is changing also as to 
the broader question of the responsibility 
of capital for the wear and tear of men in 
any trade, whether the wear and tear comes 
from accidents peculiar to the trade or from 
diseases peculiar to the trade. 

This change of sentiment is evidenced by 
enactment in ten states widely separated 
as to conditions and sectional viewpoint. 
These states have recently secured laws 
providing for definite compensations for 
different accidents to workingmen. At the 
same time, these states have removed 
the defenses that capital heretofore has set 
up that have made it difficult for employees 
to recover damages for the common run of 
These states are 
California, Kansas, Washington, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts; Ohio—where an 
insurance fund is provided; New York— 
where the state court of appeals set aside 
the workingmen’s compensation law as 
New Hampshire; Ore- 


gon—where the people initiated the law 


| after the legislature refused to pass it; and 


Illinois. Nebraska and Iowa have ap- 
pointed commissions to draw up laws 
conforming to their constitutions and sub- 
mit them to the next session of their re- 
spective legislajures., In addition to this, 
Indiana, Maine, Montana and South 
Dakota have removed the old defenses that 
= the liability for accidents upon 
abor and have left to juries the amount of 
damages to be assessed. 

Here are sixteen states wherein, during 
three years, public sentiment has expressed 
itself definitely in legislation against the 
barbarous doctrine of the assumed risk. 
The sentiment is too widely diffused among 
the people to be a mere local cataclysm 
of sentiment. When, for instance, Ohio, 
Indiana and Wisconsin think alike upon a 
subject there is no reason to believe that 
their neighbors, Minnesota, Michigan and 
West Virginia, will lag far behind their 
sister states in expressing in laws the same 
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sentiment. And it is highly grotesque for 
wise gentlemen with mechanical views of 
the law to sit in judgment upon the matter 
and say that the Constitution will check 
the legalization of this sentiment. The 
Constitution is a good and great document, 
but when public sentiment in this country 
has become thoroughly set the Constitu- 
tion never affords a serious impediment to 
the legal expression of this sentiment; or 
when majorities are for a proposition 
courts may always be depended upon to 
find excellent law to support the majorities 
in interpreting the Constitution. The 
Constitution is merely a coffer-dam to pre- 
vent the legalization of te smporary clamor. 

In the case of the liability of capital for 
the accidents of the trades public senti- 
ment in this country is becoming fairly well 
crystallized. 

In the matter of the conditions of labor 
public sentiment is changing rapidly all 
over the country. A dozen states made 
laws last winter limiting the hours of serv- 
ice of women and children. These states 
are Illinois, Indiana, California, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Missouri, Mentana, Ne- 
braska, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Washington. Oregon, the first state to 
secure a law that passed muster in the 
United States Supreme Court, got her 
law by the initiative and has materially 
strengthened it since. Laws regulating the 
hours of service in certain trades—as for 
instance railroading —are so common that 
the fact that seven states have recently come 
up with the majority in enacting such laws 
is worth scarcely a comment. These states 
are Kansas, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio and North Carolina. Mas- 
sachusetts—which is the most progressive 
of American commonwealths in the matter 
of economic legislation and is moving for- 
ward in the matter of political and institu- 
tional development — has supplemented her 
savings-bank substitute for old-age pen- 
sions by a law providing for a retirement 
allowance for employees. This law pro- 
vides for a fund to which both employer 
and employee contribute. It is invested 
under control and supervision of the state 
and it becomes a pension for the employee 
after a certain number of years of service, 
when he is ready to retire. 


Kansas Pension Acts 


Kansas passed two laws providing for 


pensioning citizens: the first, providing that | 


school-teachers, under a mutually collected 
fund in first-class cities, may be pensioned; 
and the second, providing that the county 
commissioners may pension indigent persons 
instead of sending them to the poorhouse. 
Legislation of this kind, though at present 
sporadic, is occurring too frequently in 
different sections of the country for the 
entire comfort of those persons whe believe 
that the wave of reform has spent itself, 
and that soon we shall go back to the good 
old days when labor was a commodity like 
hoop-poles, and every man had a right to 
do as he pleased with his own money, his 
own employees and his own business. Pub- 
lic control of capital invested in necessary 
industries is slowly but steadily extending. 
And, with the fundamental institutional 
changes that are remaking the states—the 
primary, direct legislation, the recall, the | 
direct election of senators and the direct 
nomination of presidents, all hedged about 
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by rigid corrupt-practices acts—the power | 


of capital in American political affairs is 
not likely to enjoy a renaissance for a long 
and possibly a weary time. 

Of course the political and economic 
activities hereinbefore enumerated are not 
the only national movements evidenced by 
state legislation. The establishment of a 
state “tax commission, with powers to de- 
mand a full valuation of all property, is one 
of the important tendencies of the time. 
Two states, Missouri and Oregon, will vote 
for the adoption of what is known as the 
single tax. The enactment in a dozen 
states of laws putting many state employees 
upon the merit system, and putting all 
state institutions—except the educational 
and penal 
istic of the political spirit of the times. 


under one board, is character- | 
As 


the convention system is abolished, the | 


need for political jobs for political camp- 
followers falls off; and the ideal state 
government, wherein every man pays his 
equitable share of the taxes and every dol- 
lar’s worth of taxes brings a dollar’s worth 
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of service, 
proached as the professional politician is 


is more and more nearly ap- 
further and further eliminated in 
affairs. 

The tax commission 


state 


and the central 


| bipartisan board of control of state insti- | 
tutions are putting state affairs nearer to 


a scientific standard of management than 
they ever were; and it is a significant fact 
that these institutions have made most 
effective headway in the primary states; 
for the primary brings state officers and 
members of the legislature into office with- 
out entangling trades and promises—to be 
paid for out of the public treasury by 
supernumerary officers. Whatever else 
may be charged to the new movement in 
politics, as far as it touches state affairs, it 
has not been convicted of loading the tax 
rolls with useless offices; for under the new 
rule the public officials are responsible 
not to the politicians but directly to the 
voters and taxpayers. When a new office 
is created it must be such an office as the 
people approve, even if the politicians sniff 
at it. 

The rise in importance of the state uni- 
versity and agricultural college in a state 
runs parallel with its advance in those 
political and economic changes that are 
remaking our American state institutions 
The leading commonwealths in the progres- 
sive movement are Wisconsin, California, 


Oregon, Nebraska, Kansas, Washington, 
Illinois, Ohie, lowa, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, the two Dakotas, Michigan, Maine, 


Massachusetts and New Hampshire. With 
the exception of Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New Hampshire, each of these 
spends more money for higher education 
than for any other single item in its state 
budget. And the influence of Harvard upor 
Massachusetts and of Princeton upon New 
Jersey, of course, must not be discounted. 

The rule seems to work well backward; 
and one may account for the conservatism 
of the South, which today is the most re- 
actionary section of the country, by the 
fact that during the past generation the 
South had other problems and could not 
afford to spend lavish sums for higher edu- 
cation. The hope of the South is in the 
fact that during the last decade the 
Southern state universities and industrial 
schools have been striding into their proper 
places in the their 
respective states. 


states 
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The Overthrow of Cannon 


So much for the work of the states as 
states. The work of the states as the United 
States is worthy of consideration. In the 
main the Federal activities of the people 
are along lines exactly parallel to their 
activities in the states; and the three years’ 
progress they have made in the Federal 
Government is just as satisfactory, when 
one remembers the size of the political body 
that is to be moved, as the progress in the 
several commonwealths. In the Federal! 
Government, as in the states, we find the 
activities of the people both political and 
economic. The overthrow of Cannon and 
Cannonism, which made the House of 
Representatives more truly representative, 
was purely political—in the sense that iis 
economic significance was negligible, ex 
cept indirectly; but the greater freedom 
with which the House has moved since the 
changed rules have broken the autocratic 
power of the Committee on Rules, and 
since the power of the Speaker to name 
house committees has been taken from him 
has justified the bitterness of that contest. 

In the Senate the chief contest upon th 
purely political side of the 
progress was in the two affirmative 
taken for the direct 
States senators. The second important 
political contest in the Senate was the pro 
longed struggle to unseat Senator Lorimer 
A third political contest of importance wa 
developed in the refusal of the Senate to 
elect any president pro tem. rather than to 
elect a pronounced reactionary who would 
direct the course of the Senate, 
was able, along reactionary lines. The vic 
tory of the Progressives in three 
tests is the direct result of the primaries ir 
the states. The Republican senators who 
accomplished these _ results, with but 
one exception, came from primary states. 
That one exception, Dixon, of Montan: 
came from a state that requires a direct ad. 
visory vote on senators. In the fight in the 
House of Representatives on Cannonism the 
Insurgents, with few exceptions, also came 
from districts which nominated their can- 
didates for Congress by a direct vote; and 
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are relished as much by adults as by 
the children. 

Ask for Swift's Premium. 










Dealers supplied by 





Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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Learn SUCCESS 
‘elivered all chawes 1 | PAORTHAND 
prepaid from our stock 


in New York. pert t reporters give per 


pract ali r tionin’S ‘ s} 
Embroidery 


on best wearing and most 


Finest Swiss 


The best course for beginners; a 
post-graduate and perfection course 


ashionabl vaterials . 
sashior © material for stenographers. Satisfaction 


WAISTS - guaranteed or money refunded 
up from $1.75 
a mt a" , ° 
DRESSES » «ra 
up from $6.75 ‘ 
CHILD'S DRESSES is 
up from $4.90 grad 
on batiste, marquisette, liner = 
cashmere, nets, voiles and a ur 
} } 
the latest silk materials We teach by mail and by personal | on 
Ask for actual samples and 1912 Write today for interesting, fr + talog ae 





Paris fashion plates. Sent fre If @ stenographer, state sys 


SCHWEIZER & CO. SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


L. JAMES, Chief Inatructor 
Dept. C, 105 Fifth Ave., New York Suite 212, Schiller Building CHICAGO, ILi 


> Fluffy Ruffles 
=~ the Swinging Compartment Boz 
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> [creamery MILK | 


Other brands of our World’s Famous Chocolates at 80c, 90c and $1 the pound 
BENEDETTO ALLEGRETTICO 220-224 Randolph St., Chicago, U.S.A 
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WHAT’S BEHIND IT? 


What is .it that is selling 75,000 Ford cars in 1912? 

What is behind this enormous demand? 

Is it unusually clever advertising ? 

NO! Ford advertising never attempts to be “clever”’—never aims 
at the spectacular— never dallies with the English language — merely 
states the facts of the case so that he who runs may read, and, reading, 
stop running and buy a FORD. Yet that is not the big factor. 

Is it unusually clever dealers? No! Ford dealers rank at the top— 
are all wideawake, keen, obliging, proud of the car and the good name of 
firm. But there are many clever dealers trying to sell other automobiles. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Nothing but this—the guarantee of accomplishment. What sells 
these 75,000 is the 100,000 Ford cars already in use (one out of every 
five on the street).' Satisfied buyers are the backbone of the Ford success, 

Ford Distributors and Branches in all the principal cities and towns 
in this country are at your very elbow to give you the service we maintain. 


fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit - $590 
Ford Medel T Commercial Roadster, 4 + eylinde: rs, 3 
pausengers, removable rumble seat — equipped, $590 


t.o.b, Detroit . ° e 
$900 


Ford Medel T Town Car, ‘a enteaiath: a estindur, 
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Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 extindore, 5 pascengert, 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


Ford Medel T Torpedo, 4 cylinders, 2 Pasnengare, 


6 passengers, fully equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit . 
Ford Medel T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds 
merchandise, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . 


The one chassis with different bodies. 


Write fer booklet, “The A B C of Ford Model T,” and learn in detail the superior 
merits in design and construction of Ford Model T. Address Dept. P. 
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has been made by a num 
ber of purchasers of our 





Merry-Go-Rounds. It ete 
is a big-paying, health- Heating Pad 2 
ful business. Just the Has all the merits of a hot-water bottle, and more, [ 
thing for the man who with none of its drawbacks. Automatically regu- + 


- lated, it keeps an even heat always, and never gets 
; : can’t stand indoor work, cold. You can go to sleep with it at night, and it 
or is not fit for heavy work and has some money to | will } Sogt a0 warm in ag ening, Coste but | 
; oe i , Lo le » avery ‘ | cent for ours’ curren asts a life-time insteac 
invest in a money-maker. We make everything in | of a few months, Uses any house current, Sent 
the Riding-Gallery line from a hand-power Merry-Go- 


prepaid on receipt of price rite for it today under 
Round to the highest grade Carousels. They are | our guarantee of money refunded without question 











simple in construction and require nospecial knowledge Liberal unentisfactory 
tooperate. Writeto-day for catalogue and particulars. | HUNT & McCREE 
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HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. Dealers} 92 Murray St., New York City 
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My Facfory Price 
Madame saves 

Stee 4370/2 your 

a Rial price oa money 


every woman should now own a RAPID and know 
the tremendous saving in work, worry, fuel bills and food. 
i:verything cooked more deliciously than in any other 
way —all the natural flavors and juices kept in— no heat 
or odors in the kitchen. My 


Fireless 
Cooker 


oasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and fries —all inside the cooker, 
he latest model, most saving cooker made. RAPID radia- 
tors are the most scientific sold and last forever. You 
vuldn't buy at any price a better built cooker. 
Splendid outfit of highest grade Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils with every RAPID 

will put my RAPID in your 
kitchen for a whole month's 
test--if you don't want 
to keep it I will gladly 
take it back—you 
won't lose one 
penny. 





Park Amusement Outtitters 
192 Sweeney St., Nort 











































Days Free 
Trial - Saves 
50$¢to 75t¢on Every Dollar 
of Fuel and Half Your Work 


Get My Free Book 


125 Tested Recipes 
—shows how you can save one-fourth your 
grocery and meat bills and have better tasting, 
more thoroughly cooked food. Send for this 
Book — Write today 


The William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 214, Detroit, Michigan 
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the indorsement of those congressmen by 
the primary and the defeat of a score of 
their reactionary colleagues at the primaries 
seems to give direct evidence of the political 
power of the movement that has grown for 
the past ten years. 


In thirty-six states congressmen are now | 


nominated by a direct primary vote, and 
the last Congress has convened that will 
deliberately defy the people as the members 
of the Sixtieth Congress defied it. Within 
three years the United States has seen the 
entire spirit of Congress change; the con- 
trol upon big basic matters has passed 
from the great property interests to the 
people. It is true that Mr. Roosevelt time 
and again compe led Congress to stand for 
human rights against the unfair demands 
of property; but then Congress moved 
under the lash and grudgingly. Now, 
with no great leader, but under the force 
of sheer public sentiment unmistakably 
expressed in the primaries, Congress takes 
its stand without a whimper. The gain is 
evolutional; the contrast is revolutionary ! 


New Fields of Federal Activity 


The passage of the railroad law broaden- 
ing the powers of the Government in the 
control of the railroads,along the lines of con- 
trol that the most progressive states have 
adopted with respect to their local utilities, 
marks the most important step taken by 
the Government for a generation. The bill 
is not all that its best friends hope for, but 
it is far in advance of the Hepburn law and 
points a way to the control of other inter- 
state corporations—the so-called trusts— 
that may prove a solution of our greatest 
economic problem. That solution would 
seem to be the conservation of the benefits 
of monopoly, by regulation and control, 
under the strictest Federal supervision. 
The postal savings-bank iaw—another 
coinpromise—is an entering wedge, and 
probably marks the beginning of a number 
of lines of Federal activity, for banking 
leads to insurance; and it must not be 
forgotten that Wisconsin has established a 
state insurance company and now furnishes 
life insurance at cost to the people of 


Wisconsin. 





Now all this progress is the result of a 
healthy, insistent demonstration of sane, 
unselfish public sentiment. In the states 
and in the nation, through the legislatures 
and through Congress, and through the 
courts, the people of the United States have 
demonstrated that they not only know what 
they desire but they can make their wants 
felt calmly and without clamor, yet with 
great force and emphasis. What the people 
seriously desire and ask for, this they get; 
and courts are as ready as legislatures to 
follow public sentiment —across the Consti- 
tution, if necessary. It is only raw clamor 
that goes to pot in this country. Wise 
progress never before has had such a suc- 
cessful triennium in America as has just 
passed. The Taft Administration has been 
anything but a period of waiting. It has 


been a period of effective action; and the ~ ahtoct tench. 


action has been promoted by the rank and 
file of citizenship. Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
La Follette, Mr. Taft, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Harmon, and a score of colonels, 
captains, sergeants and privates, have done 
their part —not all an equal part, but their 
part as they saw it. Either or all of the 
officers might have died or deserted and 
still the fight would have been waged with- 
out abatement and with success—for it has 
been a fight of the folks. The faith is 
amply justified of those who believed that 
the people would stand up and fight their 
own battles, even without the leader who 
roused them. Those who believed the 
country had been fattening on spoon-fed 
reform must see their folly. Those who 
have been predicting that the wave of 


agitation would recede may as well come | 


| value §2.00 


aboard the ark. The American mind is 
beginning to apply itself to problems of 
concrete justice. It is an active mind— 





that American mind; and what it has done | 


in a material way during the last century 


will be paralleled in a spiritual way in this | 


century. 
Those who think they can lock the spokes 
of progress by defeating this or the other 
radical leader should realize that radical 
leaders do not make a radical people. Rad- 


| icalism in the people develops radical 


leaders. This is the one big fact that the 
departure of Mr. Roosevelt from the White 
House, the eclipse of President Taft, and 


the rise of La Follette, Wilson, and the | 


Progressive Insurgent group in Congress, 
prove beyond any reasonable doubt. 


We have come far in ten years. | 


| WATSON E. COLEMAN, Parent Lawyer, 
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The man 
| with a few tools 


should be 
careful to get 
a good sharp- 
ening stone 
one that cuts 
fast and gives ' J 
asmooth, keen 

yet does 

not groove or glaze. ’ 











edge, 


PIKE SHARPENING 
STONES 


The only line that includes every 

sharpening substance — natural or f 
artificial — each the best for some 
sharpening purpose. 

A sharpening stone that 
should be in every home, as well as 
in every shop, is the PIKE INDIA 
Oil Stone—the only stone in the 
world that rapidly cuts the hardest 
tool steel, yet holds its shape almost 
indefinitely without grooving or wear 
ing down, and that when properly 
oiled, positively will not glaze 

Made 

whose 

rystals can be pro 
intense heat of great 

All and = sizes 
medium and fine grits of absolut 
uniform texture in each and every 

Pike India Automobile Stone 


shapes 
hat 


coarse 


one side coarse, the other fine, §1 


“How te Sharpen”’—A Free Book 


book 
and 


everywhere, or 
Few men know how to 
gives you ina 
experience of many experts 
PIKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 Main Street Pike, N. H, 
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First Payment. 
10 CENTS-A-.DAY there- r 
after, until paid for. A frac- 

tion of what others charge 

Don't Even Pog 620 for any 

typewriter made, until after 

we send youan EMERSON 

for your thorough trial. 

Many of our customers 

pronounce the EMER- 

SON by far the best type- 

writer aiid wholly visible; universal key-board, 

tabulator, back spacer, twe-coler ribbon, rapid 










YOU CAN EARN ONE, for aslight service, without pay- 
ing us one cent. We will mail you names of people in your 
town or state who have recently earned EMERSONS 
without cost, or you! may exchange your old typewriter, 
or have a sample, or MAKE BIG MONEY representing 
us Liberal reward for your spare time Reference 

McHenry Co. State Bank, Woodstock For all our offers, on 
apostalcard or in a letter tous, say:"*Mail me your offers.’ 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 


English 
$ ] Knock- 
about 

Hat 


A stylish, serv- 
iceable hat. Genu- 
ineFelt. Foldsinto con 
pact roll without damaging. 
Can be shaped into Alpir 1 or Telescope. Silk trin 
mings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown. Actual 
Se nt postpa aid promptly onreceipt of $1.00. 
State sixe and color wanted. y refunded if not satisfactory. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 
| TEACH 


CZ, VLU, 4 


BY MAIL 
1 won the World's Pirst Prize in Penmanship. By 


my new system many are becoming expert penmen 
Am placing my students as instructors in commer- 
cial colleges. If you wish to become a better penman 
write me, 1 will send you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 
c.W. RANSOM, 
340 Minor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


PATENTS *:: 


Books, Advice, Searches, wal 5 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 




















That Feotoet and Pay 
aD ot Model for 
EARCH 


Washington, D.C. 


























7 CHOCOLATES. 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 


Chocolates Extraotdinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send any of the 
above 80c or $1.00 packages, 
express prepaid, upon receipt 
of stamps or money order. 

The better dealers ev ery- 
where sell Johnston's. 


Sample Box 
For five 2-cent stamps to pay post- 
age and packing, we will send to 
your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the 
Johnston favorites. 














| replied, “ 
| One doesn’t save money for the pleasure of 
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729-731 Broadway, New York. 
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Continued from Page 2! 


“T am not,” Arnold assured him. 
“Nor thinking of it? ?” 
“Nor thinking of it,”’ Arnold repeated. 
“When the time comes,” Mr. Jarvis said, 
“don’t you go poking about in any foreign 
islands or places. If only the governor had 
left those smelly European cheeses to take 
care of themselves he’d be sitting here in his 
hate at this moment, smoking a cigar and 
handing me out the orders. You and I are, 
so to speak, in a confidential position now, 
Chetwode, and I am able to say things to 
you that I might have hesitated to say 
before. Do you know how much the 
governor has spent during the last year?”’ 
‘No idea,” Arnold replied. “Does it 
matter? » toms 
“He has spent,” the cashier solemnly 
announced, “close upon ten thousand 
pounds.” 
“Tt sounds a good deal,” Arnold ad- 
mitted, “‘but I expect he had saved it.”’ 
“Of course he had saved it,” Mr. Jarvis 
but what has that to do with it? 


spending it. Never since my connection 
with the firm has Mr. Weatherley attempted 


| to spend anything like one half of his 


income.” 

“Then I should think it was quite time 
he began,”’ Arnold declared. “You are not 
going to suggest, I suppose, that financial 
embarrassments had anything to do with 
Mr. Weatherley’s disappearance? 

Mr. Jarvis started. To him the sugges- 
tion sounded sacrilegious. 

“My dear Chetwode,” he said, “you 
must indeed be ignorant of the resources 
of the firm when you make such a sugges- 
tion! I simply wished to point out that 
after his marriage Mr. Weatherley com- 
pletely changed all his habits. It is not 
well for a man of his age to change his 
habits— God biess my soul, here is an auto- 
mobile stopping outside! If it should be 
Mr. Weatherley come back!” 

They both hurried eagerly to the win- 
dow. The automobile, however, that had 
drawn up outside was larger and more 
luxurious than Mr. Weatherley’s. Count 
Sabatini, folding up his newspaper, made 
a leisurely descent. The cashier looked at 
him curiously. 

“Wonder who it is,” he remarked. 
“Looks like some sort of a foreigner.”’ 

“It is Mrs. Weatherley’s brother,” 
Arnold told him. 

Mr. Jarvis was deeply interested. A 
moment later a card was brought in. 

“Gentleman wishes to see Mr. Chet- 
wode.” 

“You can show him in,” Arnold directed. 

Sabatini was already upon the threshold. 
He carried his gray Homburg hat in his 
hand; he seemed to bring with him a subtle 
atmosphere of refinement. The perfection 
of his clothes, the faint perfume from his 
handkerchief, his unusual yet unnoticeable 
tie—these things were peculiar to himself. 
The little array of clerks through whose 
ranks he had passed stared after him in 
wonder. 

“How are you, my young friend?” he 
asked, smiling at Arnold. “Immersed in 
business, I suppose?” 

“Naturally we are very busy,” Arnold 
answered. “Please come in and sit down.” 

Sabatini laid his hat and stick upon the 
table and commenced leisurely to draw off 
his gloves. 

“This is Mr. Jarvis, who has been Mr. 
Weatherley’s right-hand man for a great 
many years,” Arnold said, introducing 
him—“ Count Sabatini, Mr. Weatherley's 
brother-in-law.” 

Mr. Jarvis shook hands solemnly. 

“T am glad te know you, sir,” he de- 
clared. “Il have not had the pleasure of 
seeing much of Mrs. Weatherley, but my 
connection with the firm is a very old one.” 

“Is there any news,” Sabatini asked, 
“of our esteemed friend?” 

Mr. Jarvis shook his head mournfully. 

“There is no news,” he announced. “I 
am afraid, sir,”” he continued, “that it will 
be a long time before we do hear any news 


| If your business is with Mr. Chetwode, 


Count Sabatini,”’ he added, “I will ask you 
to excuse me. I have plenty to do in the 
If there is any information I 
can give you on behalf of your sister or 


| yourself I shall be very happy to come back 


if you will send for me.” 

He bustled out, closing the door after 
him. Sabatini looked round with a faint 
smile, as though his surroundings amused 
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The Story of 
Wilsback Service 


Second :— Durability 
The fabric of PSdagh mantles is woven in our 


own factory—and is purified in three separate chemical 
baths. Finally it is rinsed in a bath of distilled water. 
Ten thousand gallons of distilled water are used in this 
process each day, and when it is finished the mantle 
webbing is purer than the absorbent cotton used by 
surgeons, 





As a result of this extreme care the man- 
tle is produced without flaws and imperfections —a 


mantle that you can rely upon for strength and durability. 


Buy the Nelsbach Be sure to look for the ‘‘Shield 
of Quality’’ on the box, 
Sold by all Gas Companies G 


and Dependable Dealers 


Wéelstach Company 


Ask for our free booklet 
** The Story of Welsbach Service."’ 
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Between Man and Man, at the last, there 
is but one law—the Law of Self-Defense 
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Dry Feet. 


Dampness from within or without is ab- 
sorbed by the Piano-Hammer Felt Insole 
of the DR. SAWYER CUSHION SOLE 


WHITE HOUSE SHOE 


“li that it does not pack, nor bunch, nor 
The“ 
voted,” find this shoe dry, warm—with that velvety feel. 


All Sizes. Price $5.00. 


Dr. Sawyer Cushion dressy leathers. Get the genuine Dr. Sawyer 
Cushion Sole White House Shoe, which is pat- 
ented by The Brown Shoe Co 
number 858368. Thisisas 
See trade-mark 


This felt is 80 very go« 


wl, but remains in place, cold-footed,” the “ tender-footed,” 


the “sweaty-f 


No. B278'%. 
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ible of all 


under registry 
uperior shoe in every 
other 


The uppers are 


ngaroo, the most service respect. and take no 


If local dealers can not supply you, send $5.00, with size and width 
worn, and we will send, express PREPAID, Address, Department G, 


Wa hipeina See Sa,, 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES for Boys and Girls 


eo LOUIS, 
. S.A, 


P. 8. Extra Wear in Every Pair. 





HIS HOUSE can be built for "sz700 | | 


and is suited *o any climate. 1t and 14 

others are shown in 
the new 1912 
edition of 
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Book Shirt down Shirt bosom 

, Fine for full 
30¢ Does net dress shirts. 


bind the leg. 


endurable with varicose veins. 
A and B in Silk, 
75c.; Lisle, 50c. 
Style C, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At 
your deal ers of send price 
and receivea pair postpaid. 


SHIRT GARTER CO. 
Box 101, Columbia, Tenn. 


OLD COINS $7.75 paid for rare date 1853 

Quarters. $20 fora®%. Keep all 
money coined before 1884, and send 10c. at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value book,4x7, It may mean your fortune. 


| CLARKE & CO., Coin Dealers, Box 44, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Fourth Successful Year 
BACKED BY 39 YEARS’ 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
Self-Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, 


Magneto, Demountable Rims 
Lamps. List price Model H, 


Unit Power Plant, 
46 x 4-inch Tires, Inside Control 
2,000, fully equipped, Mohair 


aranteed for one year. 
e-point Suspension, Bosch 
vers, Electric Side and Tail 
op, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite Tank, etc. 
There are many localities where we have no agent, 
our Atalog 
arriages an 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 


and if you will write us, we will send you 
and interesting proposition on a car for your own use. We also make a full line of 
1 harness, 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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him. He then carefully deposited his 
gloves with his hat, selected the most 
comfortable chair and seated himself. 
“So this is where the money is coined, 
eh?” he remarked. “It is fortunate that I 
have discovered the place, for I need some.” 
Arnold smiled. 
“We haven't 
coining yet.” 
“Supposing I want five hundred pounds, 
could | have it?”’ Sabatini asked. 

Arnold shook his head. 
“‘Certainly not,” he replied, ‘ 
had cheeses to sell us for it, 
Samuel Weatherley & Co. are provision 

merchants, not money-lenders.” 
“You have the control of the finances, 


had time to do much 


‘unless you 
or bacon. 


| haven’t you?” 


wonder?” 


“or 


To a certain extent I have,” 
admitted. 

““Now how much is there in that safe, I 
Sabatini asked. 

“About thirteen hundred pounds 
perhaps even more than that,” Arnold 
told him 

Sabatini withdrew the hand that had 
been fumbling in his pocket. Arnold 
looked suddenly into the muzzle of a small 
shining revolver. 

“It was very foolish of you to give me 
that information,” Sabatini said. ‘‘ You 
have not forgotten our long conversation, 
I trust? I expounded to you most care- 
fully the creed of my life. Five hundred 
pounds, if you please,” he added politely. 

“Not one ha’penny,”’ Arnold answered, 
seating himself upon the table and folding 
his arms. 

“T'll give you until I count three,” 

Sabatini announced in a still, cold voice 
“You can give me as long as you like,” 
Arnold retorted pleasantly. 

Sabatini very deliberately counted three 
and pulled the trigger of his revolver. 
There was a slight click. He looked down 
the muzzle of the weapon and, with a little 


| sigh, thrust it back into his pocket. 


| fact person,” 


“ar 


This appears to be one of my failures,” 
he declared. ‘ Lend me five shillings then,” 
he added. “I really came out without any 
silver and I must keep up my reputation. 
I positively cannot leave this office without 
loot of some sort. 

Arnold handed his visitor two half- 
crowns, which the latter put gravely into 
his pocket. 

““Come and lunch with me today at my 
rooms,” he invited. ‘“‘Lady Blennington 
and Fenella will be there. If you bring 
with you a sufficient appetite you may get 
value for your five shillings. It is the only 
way you will ever get it back.” 

“Then I must resign myself to being 
robbed,”’ Arnold answered. ‘‘We haven’t 
time nowadays for luncheon parties. On 
the whole I think I should be justified in 
putting the amount down to petty cash. 
I might even debit Mrs. Weatherley’s 
account with it.” 

Sabatini took out his cigarette case. 

“You will forgive me?” he said. “In 
your offices, I believe, it is not the custom, 
but I must confess that I find your atmos- 
phere abominable. Last night I saw 
Fenella. She told me of your disagreement 
with her and of your baseless suspicions. 
Really, Chetwode, I am surprised at you.” 

“**Suspicions’ seems scarcely the word,” 
Arnold murmured. 

Sabatini sighed. 

“You are such a hideously matter-of- 
he declared. “‘ Fenella should 


| have seen your attitude from the humorous 


| point of view. 


| adventuress 


It would have appealed to 
me very much indeed.” 

“I am sorry if your sister misunderstood 
| anything that I said,” Arnold remarked a 
little awkwardly. 

i‘My dear fellow,” Sabatini continued, 
“there seems to have been very little 
ground for misunderstanding. Fenella was 
positively hurt. She says that you seem to 
look upon us as a sort of adventurer and 
—people who live by their 
wits, you understand, from hour to hour, 
without character or reputation. She is 
quite sure in her own mind that you believe 
Mr. Weatherley’s absence to be due to our 
secret and criminal machinations.” 

“T am sorry,” Arnold replied, “if any- 
thing I said to your sister has given her 
that impression. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Weatherley has declined to 
give me any explanation of various inci- 
dents that were certainly more than be- 
wildering. One cannot help feeling,’ he 
went on after a moment’s hesitation, 
“that if my friendship were of any account 
to your sister—which, of course, it isn’t 
she would look at the matter differently.” 
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The panatela shown here has a gen 
uine Cuban grown Havana filler and 
an imported Sumatra wrapper. It is Shivers’ 
| hand made by adult cigarmakers, and Panatela 
is the cigar referred to in my offer | exact sizi 
above. AND SHAPI 


February 24, 19/2 


My best customers are 
those who originally 
doubted my claims. 


Nowadays magazine readers are well 
aware that the publishers of the paper 


too much. 


They accept my statements 
about my cigars because they 
know that if they were not 


But ten years ago, about the 
time I started the mail order cigar 
business, things were a bit different 


I had to prove my claims about 
my cigars and then guarantee 
them. 


Thus I showed that by import- 
ing my Havana tobacco from 
Cuba and making the cigars in 
my Philadelphia factory and then 
selling direct to the smoker, I 
was able to offer for $5.00 per 100 
the cigar that is the regular lc 
goods of the trade 


In addition to my arguments I made 
my unique offer. Here it is. I will, 
upon request, send 50 Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining forty at my 
expense, and no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not pleased with 
them; ifheis pleased an keepsthem, 
he agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


In nearly ten years I have seen no 
reason for changing the terms of this 
offer I sell cigars by it now If you 
believe I am telling the truth I ask 
you to accept it If you doubt me 
I challenge you to accept it. Either 
way, you are like to become one of 
my regular customers I figure that 
you will, because I make no profit on 
initial orders. It is constant re-orders 
that I depend on for profits 

















In ordering state whether you prefer 
mild, mediam or strong cigars and inclose bu 
card or give reference 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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100% HATCHES ASSURED 


When you buy a Buckeye Incubator you get 
a@ guarantee that it will hatch every hatchable 
egg and remain in perfect working order for five 
years. That is a wonderful guarantee to give 
with an incubator, but we can do it because 
over 225,000 Buckeyes are doing just what we « laim 
hatching every hatchable egg No previous inc 
bator experience is necessary to procure 100 per cent 
hatches from a Buckeye. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 


are equipped with every desirable device that 
add to incubator efficiency, and they are prono 
perts to be the world’s best hatcher. 

No other incubator has so many points of merit 


an possibly 
meoed by ex 


They are 
made in three sizes and sold by more than a thousand respon 
sible dealers—in every State in the Unies —as low as = x 
Be sure to see a Buckeye before you buy an Incubator 
Send us , mur ame ON @ post al card anc ‘a we will send you our 
book ca * Incubator Facts,"* a Copy of our five-year gu 
antee oy the name of your nearest dealer. Write today 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
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Mj Llustrated list on application te w 
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There Is An “EAGLE A” 
Bond Paper Adaptable To. 
Your Particular Use 


It makes no difference where 
you are, what business you are 
in, nor how much stationery 
you use, there is an “EAGLE 
A” Bond Paper adaptable to 
your particular use, and it is a 
paper of Proven Quality and 
Known Worth. 
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Look for the It's a | 
EAGLE A” Good | 
W ater-Mark Habit 


(a MARK WATER MAPK 


__———— 


The Thirty-Four Bond Papers bearing the 
“EAGLE A” Water-Mark, and ranging in 
price from Eight to Twenty-Four Cents a 
Pound, are Full Value Papers, because the 
consolidation of Twenty-Nine Paper Mills 
makes possible the most Economical Manu- 
facturing and Distributing Methods, | 

All first-class Printers and Lithographers 
handle “EAGLE A” Bond Papers, or can 
get them for you. 

Let us suggest an “EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper best adapted to your needs, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
27 Main Street Holyoke, Mass 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers 
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Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc- 
tion which makes Shur-ons, 
when properly adjusted 


GRACE THE FACE 
STAY IN PLACE 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
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“My dear Chetwode,” declared the | 
Count, “‘my sympathies are entirely with 
you. Thetrouble of it is, of course, that the 
explanations that you demand will prob- 
ably leave you only the more bewildered.” 

“You talk to me always in parables,” 
Arnold protested. How am I to under- 
sts and what you mean?” 

“You have reason, my young friend,” 
Sabatini admitted. “Ask your questions.” 

“First of all, then, You know where 
Mr. Weatherley is?” 

Sabatini made a wry face. 

“Let us leave this respectable Weather- 
ley out of the case for a moment,” he said. 
‘To tell you the truth I am weary of him. 
I would speak of ourselves—of my sister 
and myself and those others. You cannot 
deny that, however wicked you may think 
us, we are at least interesting. 

“Have you come here to make fun of 
me?” Arnold asked quietly. 

“*Not in the least,” Sabatini assured him. 
“On the contrary, I have come to make 
friends. My sister is penitent. We have 
decided to take your discretion for granted. 
I am here to explain. You want to under- 
stand all these things that seem to you 
so mysterious. Well, ask your questions, 
What is it that you wish to know?” 

“Nothing,” Arnold replied. “I have 
come to the conclusion that I was wrong to 
speak to your sister as I did. I have a great 
responsibility here that will occupy all my 
thoughts. I am going to devote myself to 
work. The other things do not interest me.” 

Sabatini smiled. 

**My young friend,” he murmured, “ you 
may say that to yourself, but it is not true. 
It is not life for you to buy these articles of 
food at one price and sell them for another; 
nd smile. 
That is what life means in Tooley Street. 
You could do it for a little time, perhaps, 
but not for very long.” 

“It may seem absurd to you,” 
protested, “‘ but it’s my duty for the present 
anyhow, and I am going to do it. I shall 
have to work ten hours a day, and I shall 
have no time for dreams. I am going to 
stay in the atmosphere I have to live in.” 

Sabatini shook his head. 

“You must hi: ive re slaxation. 

“T can find it,”’ Arnold replied. “I can 
find it without going so far afield.” 

Sabatini was silent for a moment. He 
was a man of few expressions, but he 
seemed a little disappointed. 

“Will you do your duty any the less 
zealously, do you think,” ae ey “be- 
cause you h ave friends who take an interest 
in you? 

Arnold was suddenly conscious of the 
ungraciousness of his attitude. 

“You don’t understand!” 
a little desperately. “Your world was) 
made for me. I haven’t any place in it. 
My work is here. I can’t allow mysel 
always to be distracted. Your sister is the 
most wonderful person I ever met and it is 
one of the greatest pleasures I have ever 
known to talk to her, even for a few min 
utes, but I am more at peace with myself 
and with the world when I am away 
from her.” 

There was a gleam of approval in Saba- 
tini’s dark eyes. He nodded thoughtfully. 

“Tt is well spoken. My sister chose to 
marry Samuel Weatherley, and the women 
of our race have been famous throughout 
history for their constancy. Must you, my 
dear young friend, go and hide your head 
in the sand because a woman is beautiful 
and chooses to be kind to you? Fenella 
values your friendship. You have done her 
a service and you have done me q service. 
A few nights ago it amused me to feed your 
suspicions. This morning I feel otherwise. 
We do not choose, either of us, that you 
should think of us quite in the way you are 
thinking now.” 

Arnold hesitated no longer 

~ Since you insist, then,” he declared, “1 
will ask you the questions that I should 
have aske od your sister. That is wha 
you desire? 

* Assure “ily ,»” Sabatini assented. 

“First, then, Who killed Rosario?” 

“There is a certain directness about your 
methods,” Sabatini said suavely, “that 
commends itself to me. No one « 
mistake you for anything but an Eng 
man.” 

“Tell me, Who killed 
repeate d. 

‘As you will,” 

rio was murdered by 


Rosario?”’ Arnold 


Sabatini re plied. * Rose 
a Portuguese Je WW 


|} man of the name of Isaac Lalonde.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Arnold 
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Alwaye guaranteed the best shaving safety at any price, 


the “EVER-READY’ 


‘“safeties.’’ 


in its new, solid case now ranks as the 
classiest looking of (See illustration. ) 

Each of the 12 blades is guaranteed; the frame is guaranteed 10 years 
and the entire outfit is guaranteed completely. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c 


Every Blade a Wonder 


Order your ““EVER-READY”’ today of any Druggist Hardware 
store—Sporting goods dealer or generai store; you don’t risk a penny 
but do get the best razor that ever touched a beard 

Look for the trademark face ount the 12 blades to avoid disap 
the *‘EVER-READY”’ by name 

Mail orders filled where dealers don’t handle, or attempt » 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC., Herald Square, New York 
Canada — Internationa! Distributing Co., Montreal 
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Hupmobile Lons- Stroke “ 















32” Five-Passenger Touring Car, $900 
FO. B. Detroit, including equipment of winds hield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the World-Touring car around 
I © epweds forwat i ‘and reveree; sli ding ge are. Four cylinder motor, 3 \ -inch bore x 5 bq -inc . stroke. Bosch world— 4 cylinders, 20 h. p., sliding gears, Bosch ang agnet t i h top, winds 
sug ne 106-inch wheel- base S23 inch tires, Color 


In eek. NEAR me 8 


Standard Hupmobile blue. Roadster $900 gos lampsand generator, oil lamps, tools and hx Roadster — $850. Coupé —$1100, 





New York’s eyes were opened during Show Week 
to the splendid “staying powers” of Hupmobile 
construction by the triumphant return of the 
World-Touring car. 


The amazing achievements of this car, in its 40,000 
mile trip, conterred additional distinction upon the 
new Hupmobile Long-Stroke “ 32”—first publicly 
shown at New York—because both are the fruits 
of the same skilled organization and the engineer- 
ing leadership of E. A. Nelson, 


Hupmobile sturdiness, so strikingly exemplified in 
the World-Touring car, receives new and more 
impressive expression in the Long-Stroke “32,” 
with its distinctive features of construction and 
its generous power—found heretofore only in cars 
costing a great deal more than $900. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The accompanying views are re produced from ph ~ stographs 
taken during the Hupmobile's world -to 
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Standard 20 h. p. Runabout, $750 
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How many dad 
tires you might 
buy if you hadn’t 
the name, Kelly- 
Springfield, to 
guide you to the 
best tires frst. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
iis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio 
Seneca Rubber Co., Buffalo, N.Y 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 














Get Off the 
| Drudge 
Trail 
NOW 


The drudge trail 
is the road the 


untrained But, 
working man a 
trudges over dr ED 
Gs 

every morn- trail 
ing and there are 
ever s0 many 
ni ce branch 
Y roads lead 


ing to pros- 
perity, and 
every day many 
trudgers turn 
into one of these 
roads and find 
success 

On these roads 
the sign-board reads 
“1. C. S. Training.’ 
The International 
Correspondence Schools 
are maintained to help 
poorly-paid workers. They 
give such workers the 
training necessary to success 
in any oc upation 





As proof of this, there are on 
record thousands of testimonials 
voluntarily sent in by C. S. men 

who have risen to high salaried 
positions 


Every worker who would like to be 
benefited in salary and position by I.C.S 
training should at once mark and mail this 
coupor directed. Inreturn he will receive 
|, free of chars e invaluable information. 
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Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 
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CHURCH LEAGUE 


(Continued from Page 13 


“Sure, we will,”’ said Carroll cheerfully, 
“if you'll play it out without these apoch- 
ryphal pewfillers here!”’ 

““What’s that?” yelled the shortstop, 
rushing up. “Say, you ” And then 
he went out of the park too. 

That made four—and the world got a 
million candlepower brighter for us; but 
it wasn’t enough by five! Franklin and 
Shucks, the battery, were still in the game 
and so were most of the infield. More pro- 
fanity was needed and needed desperately. 
I don’t know when in the world’s history 
there was another band of tolerably good 
and reputable young men to whom pro- 
fanity would have been such sweet music! 


| As for the audience, it was one big crater 


ull except the little band of Congregationalist 
men, who were too shocked and otherwis« 
affected by the blasphemous events to 
do anything but grin. We resumed the 
game and Alexander of the regulars came 
up and knocked the ball one-quarter mile. 
We conversed with him busily as he raced 


| round the bases, but he was going too fast 


to be affected. A real Baptist came next 
and we curled him up at the plate. Then 
Shucks, the catcher, tore off a two-bagger 
and scored when Franklin poked one over 


| short. Franklin stole second and third, 
and we had some hopes—for we were rely- | 


ing on Pang’s companionship; but some 
timberhead threw the ball to third while 
Franklin was sliding, and it almost hit 


Pang. He managed to dodge, highly | 


queENGUALTY, 


indignant, and Franklin trotted in. 

That was two runs. We went out on six 
strikes and a dribble to short, while in the 
Baptists’ half of the second two more 


regulars fell on the ball and spurned it to | 


the tall grass for another run. 

Things looked black. We couldn’t get 
the real ballplayers to stand still on bases 
long enough to talk to them. When we 


| began on one he promptly started off for 
| the next base, and he generally got two in | 
the confusion that followed. However, in | 
| the fifth, after we had been blanked again, | 


Liever, the shortstop, landed on third, and 


| James, after transtixing him to the bag 


with a malevolent glare, began to rub the 
ball in the dirt and make unusually long 
preparations for a masterly pitch. 


“So you're one of those thirty-day 


Baptists I’ve heard about, are you?” Pang 
Byers inquired. “Say, I'd just like to see 
you in a church pew. I'll bet you look like 


| a horned toad in a feather bed!” 
“Shut up!” said Liever, who had been | 
| instructed not to talk. 


“I’m glad you're agetting along in the 


| baseball profession,” said Byers, smiling 


beatifically. “You're in good fast com- 
pany now, Liever. This church league is 


| noslouch. You stick with it and you'll not 


only get some of the soot soaked out of your 
soul, but you'lllearnto play thegame. Why, 
the team we've had to own up to for the 
Homeburg regulars has been a disgrace!" 
“Shut up!” said Liever menacingly. 
“How a gang of human clotheshorses 
who have to chloroform a ball before they 
can hold it could get up the nerve to strut 
out on a baseball field and call themselves 
the Homeburg regulars is more than I can 


| see!” said Pang, rambling on relentlessly. 


“Why, that team of yours would make an 
ordinary baseball die of loneliness. You 


| never got near enough to the ball to talk to 
| it. I saw your last game—and, honest, 
I thought you long-e ~ared frauds were 


chesing butterflies 
That got Liever—and while he was about 


| it he made a good job of it. He smashed 


the rule and then he jumped on the frag- 
ments—after which he offered to lick Pang 


| and the whole Congregational team. He 
| was still frothing when he was led away 


and quite a number of the audience went 
too. They wanted to see the game; but, 
their ears being a little out of practice and 
not hardened up, the conversation was 
proving too hot to handle. 

Five! We counted ‘em grimly, like the 
old women counting at the guillotine; and 
when Randall three-baggered and landed 
at Byers’ corner Pang talked to him so 
feelingly about the time he played “ But- 
ton-button, who’s got the button?” with 
the ball during a critical stage in one of the 
regular games and let two runs go over the 
plate, that Randall exploded violently and 
was hurled forth. That made six—and 
only three were left; but, pshaw! we weren’t 
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“A woman's only a woman 
but a good cigar’s a smoke.”’ 


We say, “‘A woman’s only a woman but Queen Quality’s 
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Y Kipling said, 


Your girl may go back on you but Queen Quality is 
always the same, tastes just right, burns just right 
and you can buy the Big Blue Bag {or a nickel. 
granulated tobacco the kind good old Sir Walter 
Raleigh smoked, and it tasted so good to him that he 
took it bac k to Europe. We can’t tell you in words how 
, you'll have to try it to find out 

on, ¢ oe on to the nearest tobacco store, 


Sc for the Big Blue Bag 
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TOBACCO 


F. R. Penn Tobacco Co. 


American Tobacco Co., Successor 
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Timely Warning 


No matter how careful a driver you may 
be, you cannot prevent skidding and 
slipping on wet, muddy, snow-covered 


roads or on icy, 
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writer. M fa a 
Kittanning “Pa. “Tbe bast txpeortar 
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any better off than before—for two of the 


| three were Franklin and Shucks! The Bap- 


tists had seven runs and we had five beauti- 
ful, symmetrical goose eggs. We simply 
had to get Shucks or Franklin. 

Fat chance we had! Franklin was about 
the only man of the regulars who didn’t 
cuss chronically and automatically, while 
Shucks was a phlegmatic German who 
caught an idea after the other fellow had 


| forgotten what he said, but who caught any 


ball that happened to be passing through 
that part of the township. We worried and 
sputtered and took long-distance jabs at 


| both of ther without the slightest success, 


and at the end of the seventh inning we had 


| two more large, oval goose eggs—almost 


enough for a setting —with Franklin work- 
ing even better and more good-naturedly. 

Even Achilles had his vulnerable spot, 
however, and Shucks was no exception. 
He was keeping steady company with a 
German girl who composed the pastry at 
the Homeburg House; and when Carroll 


| noticed her sitting in the front seat of the 


grandstand, with an apparently endless 
smile on her face, he turned to Shucks as he 
came to bat in the eighth. 

“Your girl’s up there in the grandstand 
laughing at you, Shucks,” he said pleasantly. 

“Aw, shut up!” said Shucks, getting red, 
but scooping in the first strike without even 
looking at it. 

‘They say you look so funny from behind 
when you're ¢ ate hing that even a stone dog 
would laugh.” 

“* You better not get gay!” said Shucks, be- 
ginning to bubble and fizz in a dozen places. 

“Is it true she says she picked you out 
because you’re too homely to get jealous 
of?” persisted Carroll. 

“Say!” roared Shucks, straightening up 
just as Franklin unfolded himself. Carroll 
pecked at the ball and ran. He ran partly 
because it was the third strike and partly 
because Shucks was reaching for him in- 
stead of the ball. He stopped at second, 
and when Sim Bone came to bat Shucks 
was leaking rage at every pore. 

“Teasing you, was he, Shucky?” grinned 
Bone, wagging feebly at a horsehide meteor. 
“You ought not to tease so easily. You're 
blushing just like a girl! Everybody knows 
about that little affair of yours; and you 
had better watch out too—Carroll is jeal- 
ous of you! He said yeste ray you were a 
superimposed Huh? 

Bone stopped to smite at a place where 


he roughly calculated an indrop might be. | 


It was an out and Shucks dropped it while 


| Carroll went to third. 


| epiped!”’ 


“What's that he said?” frothed Shucks. 
“He said’’—the ball was coming—“ he 
said you were a superimposed parallel- 
said Bone, turning squarely round 


| to Shucks. 


oar 


Three strikes!” said the umpire. The 
ball hit Shucks on the chest mattress and 
bounded away. Bone scooted for first, and 


| the crowd, waiting to see him thrown out, 


| were amazed to see Shucks dancing up and | 





down and beckoning Carroll in from third. 

‘Come on, you— you— 
yelled at Carroll. “I'll show you how to 
cut me out! I'll fix you, you —— 

The authorities intervened, however, and 
in the midst of a mob that smothered the 
whole diamond they led Shucks outside of 
the park for disturbing the peace, attempt- 
ing assault, threatening arson and breaking 


| Rule One in fourteen places. 


I thought we should never get the field 
cleared; but finally the game started again, 
with Franklin still pitching and an amiable 


| young martyr named Lansing behind the | 


bat. Lansing, who was president of the 


| Young People’s League, had never caught | 
a ball behind the plate and he didn’t mar | 
| his record that afternoon. 


In the next two 
innings he had twenty-one passed balls, 
and in the ninth he got excited and threw 
to first in an attempt to catch James trot- 
ting home with the winning run. After 


| that the crowd went home in knots of nine 


and fifteen, talking with hands, feet and 
mouths all the way. 

We Congregational players ‘slipped away 
quietly and went home by going round the 
town and entering from the east, thereby 
grieving the ex-Baptists deeply. They 
were waiting for us at the gate. We made 


| up with them singly and with difficulty in 
the following week; and after we had flown | 


the pennant once from the church spire 
at the risk of our necks we rolled it up 
and put it away. We were satisfied —more 
than satisfied! We were satiated! As I 


| said before, I get as much fun reading the | 


baseball scores as I do from playing, and it 
really isn’t half so hard on the constitution. 


rou polecat!” he | 


February 24,/912 
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THE SATURDAY 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


Your Dog-Has He a Sixth Sense? 


F WE are to believe the records of the 
Pyramids the ancient Egyptians were 
accustomed to use cats rather than dogs as 
retrievers when they went hunting. The 
Egyptians always were rather odd. Most 
people have preferred dogs. Indeed, with- 
out the dog more than half of the sport 
which men find in the pursuit of birds or 
animals might as well be wiped off the 
chart. We could not get along without the 
yoy whether as assistant, friend or asso- 
ciate. He is the one known creature that 
will love you, no matter what you do; and 
he will work all his life for his board and 
not even ask for clothes, let alone a salary 
or pin-money. 

The hunting dog has been the right hand 
of man’s attempt to assume dominion over 
all the creatures of the earth. It is gen- 
erally understood that the pointing dog's 
rigid attitude when pointin ame is 
simply the arrested spring of the wolf, 
indefinitely developed. In the dog’s mind 
there is some surviving tradition of an 
instant of pause just before jumping upon 
the prey. After a time the dog learned 
that his friend, man, armed with a gun 
capable of reaching game which the dog 
could not reach, is safer to bring meat into 
camp than the dog is alone. Hence, as 
all the dog gets for his work is what he can 
eat, he throws in his lot with his master; 
and he contributes his speed, cunning, 
intelligence, power of scent and many other 
things in a partnership which pays him 
only board—and sometimes not that. 

We value the dog in the hunting field 
more especially by reason of his power of 
scent; but, as to that power, faculty or 
sense of the dog, it is quite possible that we 
call it by the wrong name—and certainly 
we do not fully understand it. There are 
some few savage races, like the blacks of 
Australia, who retain a certain keenness 
of scent; but the human understanding of 
that sense does not tally with the results 
it brings to our canine friend. We ought 
to call it the sense of scent plus something 
else—something mysterious, which we do 
not understand. We call it scent because 
we do not know any better name for it, 
but we do not understand it much better 
than we do the fourth dimension. 

If you will notice a dog at his work in the 
field you will observe easily enough that 
the scent or odor which he follows does 
not lie in a definite plane, but seems to 
be irregularly diffused in the air. I have 
sometimes noticed a dog in the late evening, 
when the air was moist and the scenting 
good, eagerly working up on a dead bird 
that he had been erdered to find. He 
would work in a definite direction toward 
the bird, but his progress would be like a 
rail fence—a clearly defined zigzag—now 
in and now out of the zone of scent. You 
could see nothing and the dog could see 
nothing; but the positiveness of his actions 
along that zigzag course was the result of 
an emotion or conclusion which no odor, 
no matter how strong, can produce in a 
human being. There was something there 
we cannot see and cannot understand 
some sort of picture which comes into a 
dog’s mind, but not into a man’s. 


His Sense of Scent 


Connected with this mental impression, 
the dog seems to have some sort pf reason- 
ing power. Often you have seen your dog, 
when birds are running ahead of him or 
when they are feeding, scattered, make a 
wide circle and come in ahead to cut the 
trail or to get the body scent direct. His 
excited and positive actions show impres- 
sions unknown to our mind. He believes 
he knows where the birds are and we believe 
he knows—and we let it go at that. 

A dog has been known to follow the trail 
of his master to a point where his master 
took a street car, and then to follow the 
car without ever being at a loss to know in 
which direction it went. When his master’s 
boots went up on the platform of the car 
all the trail was removed from the ground. 
He was then one of many other passengers 
on the car. How did the dog know which 
way his master went? It is stated that 
this experiment did not fail and that the 
dog, in determining the direction, was not 
following an earlier experience or habit. 


Dogs associating much with human 
beings attain an astonishing insight as to 


human words and human intentions. They | 


certainly seem to reason at times. A setter 
in my home—where an honored hunting 
dog was always made a member of the 
family—was allowed to lie on the floor 
until the family chose to retire. Just be- 
fore the lights were turned out for the 
night the dog was taken out into the 
kitchen and given a drink of water in a 
basin, a tincup which hung on a certain 
nail on the wall being used to dip the water 
from a pail into the pan. This was one of 
the fixed habits of the dog and part of the 
simple family routine; and it existed for a 
long time. One night, for some reason or 
other, everybody started to leave without 
giving the dog his regular drink. He had 
no notion of being put out-of-doors thirsty, 
and therefore gravely walked out into the 
kitchen, reached up on the wall, took down 
the tincup, returned to the living room and 
stood gravely and with dignity wagging 
his tail, the tincup in his mouth—indicat- 
ing that somebody had forgotten something. 
This ircident happened once and only once, 
and the account of it is absolutely true, 
though it sounds like drawing the long bow. 
Any man can multiply instances in which 
intelligent dogs have seemed almost to 
understand human speech, even when 
it is pronounced without certain customary 
inflections; though of course there must be 
some habit associated with the proceeding. 


Bird Dogs at Work 


The truth is that the average man is not 
a close observer of anything outside of his 
own immediate necessities. If you take 
a dog into your confidence, as well as into 
your company, you will find him not only 


an interesting companion but an interest- | 


ing study —but with this qualification, that 
the more you study him the less you will 
know about him. I remember to have seen 


in print some time ago an account of some | 


experiments made by an English sports- 
man as to the scenting power ofa dog. He 
went about the matter in a methodical 
manner. His record of the experiments 
was about the best and most luminous 
study of this fifth—or sixth—sense of the 
dog I remember ever to have seen. 

This gentleman experimented really 
with two dogs, the first one being a terrier 
of good nose. If you are familiar with 
Regent’s Park, London, you will know that 
the sidewalks there are usually quite 
crowded. The master purposely zigzagged 
from one side to the other among the crowd 


EVENING POST 


at a time when the dog was not watching | 


him. He then sat down on a park seat and 
waited to see what the dog would do, the 
walk at that time not being crowded, 
though it had been trodden recently by 
thousands of feet. The terrier ran his zig- 
zag trail unfalteringly and at once came up 
to his master as he sat on the bench. 

You yourself may have seen your bird 
dog, if he is much attached to you per- 
sonally, taking your trail in much the same 
way, running it eagerly and refusing to 
speak to anybody until he has found you. 
He did not confuse your trail with that 
of anybody else. Your dog no doubt has 
shown you that he can run even the trail 
of your horse and not confuse it with those 
of other horses. Does the mere sense of 
scent, as we understand it, account for this 
uncanny ability? Does it account for the 
manner in which the cold-nosed foxhound 
will follow the faint trail of an animal hours 
after it has been made? To this English 
sportsman a deeper answer than the usual 
one seemed desirable, and he went into the 
matter yet more thoroughly, making in all 
perhaps a couple of dozen different experi- 
ments. He tried out the nose of the dog 
at following the trail when the master was 
wearing his ordinary shooting boots, new 
boots, no boots at all, or merely stockings. 

The first experiment was on an ordinary 
meadow, the gentleman wearing the ordi- 
nary boots he used in his shooting trips. He 
started out ahead, the dog being kept back 
of him and not being released until some 


place was agreed upon, always to the lee- | 


ward of the animal. The dog followed the 
trail from the starting point at full speed 


| 


and ran up to its master without hesitating. | 
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EVENING POST 


The same experiment was tried with a 
stranger, but the dog would not run the 
trail at all, though it was in the same 
country where he had run the master’s 
trail—the two coinciding pretty well. 

The master next showed the dog prepa- 
rations for shooting and then had the animal 
removed to a different room while the 
master started into yet another room. 
Then, by arrangement, the gamekeeper was 
sent out of the house unseen by the dog 
and ordered to walk in a certain direction, 
toward some partridge country where the 
dog was used to hunting. When released 
the dog ran the gamekeeper’s trail for a 
little way, but, missing that of his master, 
came back to the house after hunting 
thoroughly to find the trail of its master. 

The gentleman then got together from 
his household a party of twelve; and, 
taking the head of the procession, he 
requested them to walk in Indian file, each 
man putting his feet into the footprints of 
the man ahead of him. After going some 
distance in this way, the master turned to 
the right, his footprints being covered by 
those of five men following him. The two 
divided parties now continued in divergent 
directions for quite a while. The dog was 
then put on the original trail and ran it 
without hesitation. When the dog came to 
the fork of the trail he overran, but only for 
a short time; then he came back and without 
hesitation followed to the right —and found 
his master. Yet there had been thirteen 
pairs of feet part of the way and six pairs 
the rest of the way—and all the time the 
gamekeeper, with whose scent the dog was 
familiar, was the last man in the party and 
so not of the party that had turned off 
with the master to the right. The dog 
made no mistake as to any of these matters. 
Very likely your own dog would do as well 
if you took pains to make such thorough 
experiments. 


A Setter’s Power of Perception 


The master now gave his shooting boots 
to a stranger and asked him to walk out 
into the country. The dog followed the 
trail of the boots as eagerly as though the 
master had worn them. The master wore 
the stranger’s boots instead, but the dog 
would not follow that trail; nor would he 
follow the trail of the stranger when he 
walked with feet bare. This would seem to 
indicate that the scent of the boots was 
what the dog noted. 

To test this out, the master now walked 
out into the open with feet bare. The dog 
was put on this trail—understand this was 
only a setter, not a foxhound. It followed 
the trail, but not so eagerly as usual, and 
seemed uncertain whether it was made by 
its master. And when the master put on a 
brand-new pair of shooting boots, that had 
never been worn at all, the dog refused 
altogether to follow the trail. 

As another experiment, the master glued 
a layer of brown paper to the soles and 
sides of his old boots. The dog would not 
pay any attention to this trail until it 
got to a point where they later found that 
the leather had worn off a small piece of the 
brown paper at the heel. Then the trail 
was recognized and run eagerly without 
hesitation, though the amount of leather 


eg the ground was “‘not much more 
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than a few millimeters.” 

The master now tried walking in cotton 
stockings and then in woolen stockings; 
but in neither case did the dog trail very 
eagerly. Then he wore his boots for a little 
distance, took them off and carried them 
with him and walked three hundred yards 
in his stockings; then took off his stockings 
and walked three hundred yards with his 
feet bare. In this case the dog ran the 
entire trail without any hesitation or slack- 
ing of speed. The dog had figured out that 
the trail started right and must have been 
made by the same man. Did the animal 
remember the faint trail of stockinged feet 
and bare feet, and at last relate these to 


| the familiar scent of the old shooting boots? 
| This experiment was made yet harder by 


the master, who got into a carriage and 
was driven quite a distance from the house; 


| whereupon he alighted in his shooting 


| Pive sales « day makes $45 a week. MANY OF OUR AGENTS MAKE | boots, walked for fifty yards and again 


entered the carriage. This did not deceive 
the dog in the least. 
The master then tried to see whether 


| there was such a thing as a personal aura 
| or odor which the dog recognized —and not 


| 


merely the scent of the footwear. In this 
case he walked across a field where his men 
were digging potatoes, following a bare 
strip of ground for a quarter-mile, where 
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many feet had been trampling. Zigzagging 
across this to the end of the field, the trail 
left the field and ran up the other side of 
the stone wall, which was about breast- 
high and a hundred yards to windward of 
the trail down the field. The dog was put 
on the trail at the top of the potato field, 
ran the zigzag promptly until he got oppo- 
site the place where the master was hid, 
with just his eyes showing over the wall. 
Then the dog threw up his head and went 
straight to his master. This showed an 
ability to distinguish the master at two 
hundred yards, when only the top of his 
head was exposed and when the dog was 
among a number of laborers. At another 
time the master hid in a ditch; but at two 
hundred yards the dog took the body scent 
and ran to him at once. It was evident 
that in calm weather the odor was diffused 
generally, but could be discerned at a 
distance of two hundred yards. 

These experiments satisfied the maker of 
them that his dog preferred to run his foot- 
trail in its most familiar form. He was 
sure that if he had been accustomed to 
shooting in his bare feet that would have 
been the trail the dog preferred. It seemed 
that not even the familiar scent of the boots 
would go through paper; but if the paper 
were once broken a sufficient trail was made. 
The master concluded also that, though 
following the trail, his dog was ready to be 
guided by inference as well as perception. 
He concluded also that the whole body of 
a man exhaled an individual odor which a 
dog will recognize, even in a crowd of other 
men and at great distances. These dis- 
tances during calm weather are great in any 
direction. He even concluded that the 
odor of aniseed oil would not overcome 
this individual scent and that it was not 
affected by many other footprints of other 
individuals. 

Now, to the wisest man in all the world, 
in full possession of all his faculties, the 
trail of this man across the grass lands would 
have been as though never made. The dog 
made no mistake about it in any of these 
confusing tests. Perhaps we could under- 
stand this keen faculty of scent; but, so 
far as we can reason from any knowledge 
actually in our possession, what made the 
dog a winner in these tests was his power 
of scent plus something his master was 
willing to call “inference or perception. ‘2 
We human beings have no such sense as 
that—nothing which can be so described. 
With the dog, it is one operation. With 
us it is the empirical application of a 
feeble sense, pieced out by a second and 
supplementary act of reason. Yet we are 
accustomed to call ourselves superior to 
the dog—which brings up the old saw that 
the more you see of men the more you 
ought to admire dogs! 


Woodsmen’s Tricks 


LMOST every sportsman has been an- 
noyed while wearing the ordinary can- 
vas shooting legging, which has a strap that 
goes under the foot. Such a legging is all 
right to wear in the house; but in a muddy 
field the strap under the foot accumulates 
a ball of mud, much to the discomfort ol 
the wearer. The best thing to do is to cut 
this strap off when you first get your leg- 
gings. Take a harness punch and make a 
hole on each side of your legging through 
the leather edge; then knot a narrow leather 
thong, to go under the foot instead of the 
strap. It will pick up much less mud and 
hold the legging down just as well. 

Men who have to camp out in the winter- 
time may get a good hint from the Finns, 
who are about as good woodsmen and out- 
of-door people as the world produces. When 
a Finn finds himself out in very cold 
weather he secures two logs, each a little 
longer than himself, of some dry wood that 
will burn with fair readiness. He splits 
each of these logs and then separates the 
halves by a thin stick at each end, so that 
there will be a crack in the middle of the 
log not more than an inch or two wide. 
The woodsman will have one of these split 
logs on each side of his sleeping place. B 
fore he goes to bed he will take a paddle or 
slab of wood and, using it as a shovel, will 
take live coals and fill the space in the log 
on each side of him with these hot coals. 
The logs, thus prepared, will burn very 
slowly, but will keep warm, so that he will 
not have to get up often—if at all—during 
the night to replenish his fire. The split- 
log idea is something one has never seen 
tried in this country; but it ought to be 
worth remembering at least. 



































THE RECORDING ANGEL 


Continued from Page 1& 


same street. He was old and fat, not very 
tall. He wore trousers too long in the 
stride, which caused the bottom of each leg 

of them to hitch up and then drop ee 
again as he stepped along. He was in his 
shirt sleeves and carried a thin, black 
alpaca coat folded over one arm. A very 
much worn and narrow brimmed straw hat 
was tilted moodily over his face. And what 
could be seen of this was mournful. | His 
underlip was thick and pendulous; his 
chin frosted with a gray stubble and over- 
hung with a drooping, tobacco-stained 
mustache that would otherwise have been 
white. A pink bald spot, about the shape 
and size of half a small saucer, showed 
between the brim of his hat behind and the 
thin, untrimmed gray hair that fringed the 
lower part of his head. He was wingfooted, 
and his legs rubbed so close together as he 
walked that —as some writer puts it 
knee seemed to Say Lo the other: 
will let me by this time, I'll let 
next time!” 

The remarkable thing about his figure 
was that it lacked so many of the angles of 
the human frame. His shoulders drooped, 
his neck was so short and fat that his head 
came literally next to his trunk. His legs in 
repose might have appeared as one leg. His 
arms were mere antennw-—futile, listless. 
One had the feeling that if he had not been 
a man he would have been a worm; that 
in case he had a soul it must be a cocoon, 
with the chrysalis of a dead butterfly 
inside; and that, being a 


one 
f you 
you by 


man, he must 
have lost his guardian angel long ago in 
battle for him. Nothing more forlorn or 
hopeless in the very nature of things could 
be imagined than this man who followed 
in the wake of the little whirlwind. 

He also paused before the old house, 
stood for a moment studying the serene 
face of Amy, his wife, in the darkening 
frame of the window. Now for the first 
time you understand that he was drunk— 
not very drunk, merely sedly, hopelessly 
so. This was revealed by his little furtive 
preparations. He put on hia coat, made an 
abortive attempt ha lift himself and square 
his shoulders. He took off his hat entirely, 
like a feeble senile gallant getting ready to 
fiourish a bow to the ladies. He wasa poor 
old actor changing his costume for the next 
The neighborhood was his dress- 
street was the 
another rodle 


slowly 


scene. 

ing room; the open 
ere he made up for 

little drama of life. 

And he never lost interest in this last act. 
The risk that quickened every sodden 
faculty more than the most enthusiastic 
audience can animate and inspire a favorite 
actor was this— whether for two hours he, 
the village vagabond and drunkard, could 

fill the réle of hero in a blind woman's 
fancy without once missing his cue or 
forgetting his lines 
Elbert,” said Amy a moment later, “I 
have had such a pleasant day.” 

“IT knowit, Amy. For the rest of us a day 
doesn’t care whether it’s pleasant or not; 
but whenever the Maker of Light creates a 
poor little runt of a day He encourages 
by giving it permission to spend the whole 
of itself with you. Then the darned little 
thing brushes its teeth, combs its sunrise, 
perfumes its air with ten thousand flowers, 
clears its skies, and comes and shines like a 
lover outside your window, from dawn to 
dusk!” 

Amy laughed. Fortunately she could 
not see her husband. He sat humped in his 
chair, his head poked forward terrapi 
fashion, his prominent blood-shot ylue 
eyes walled up, his knees braced one 
against the other. He was really only the 
prom pter behind the scene to the eloquent 
gentleman who complimented God with 
the authorship of a runty day in a certain 
woman's honor. Amy's laugh, like her 
features, was wonderful, and for the same 
reason neither sorrow nor anxiety had 
added those flat notes so often heard in 
women’s ha-has. It came deep, mezzo- 
toned, golden, from the Arcady of her 
blindness. To preserve it Elbert Hyon 
have suffered himself to be quarte red, but 
he could not have remained sober even for 
a day. 

“But this has been an unusually happy 
day,”’ she went on. “I have an idea. I 
have been to the Woman’s Club and I have 
brought home with me an idea.” 

“TI do not doubt it,” retorted Elbert. 
‘IT never go out of this house in the morn- 
ing looking for an idea, I never spend the 


place 
in the 








day downtown trying to swap history and 
tradition for one, that I do not come in the 
evening to find you sitting here with the 
Holy Grail in your hands, drinking poetry 
out of it.” 

“But I am troubled about 
I'm afraid it’s blasphemous.” 

“LT hope so. If | were going to find fault 
with you, Amy, it would be that. You 
have always seemed to me fatally lacking 
in this natural ingredient of the human 
blasphemy—that egotism of man which 
sasses the Creator.”" 

Elbert never said a good thing nor a 
bright one anywhere but in the presence of 
his wife. Her blindness was her faith and, 
therefore, his inspiration. I do not recom- 
mend it, but I say if more wives had cata- 
racts over their eyes more husbands would 
become great. And it is not my fault that 
the moral inanition of Elbert White 
not prove this conviction. The fact re- 
mains that the way so many wives get 
their eyes opened about the men they 
marry, and keep them coldly observant, 
often prevents these poor Saturn souls 
from collecting and congealing their rings 
of immortality more creditably. 

Amy had laid aside her work—a } 
she was beading. It glistened now in the 
moonlight among the other beads, put 
together like a little sample of the many- 
colored foundation stones of New 
Jerusalem. Finished, it would have been 
the very pocket for a young angel’s Christ- 
mas present; but carried by woman 
yet in the flesh and gowned in a cheap 
print, it was destined to become one of those 
ornamental absurdities that none of the sex 
knows how to resist. She sat with the palms 
and fingers of her hands folded together 
and held closely under her chin. This was 

one of her favorite attitudes, contracted 
through the character of her thinking. 
And now it gave her the appearance of a 
holy figure in a stained-glass window. The 


this 


does 


urse 


the 


any 


closed eyelids prevented any animation 
of her features and heightened this effect. 
No one would have supposed—what was 
really a fact —that she was a saint in whom 


the human predominated like a rosy light 
in a tomb, that she had a brilliant mortal 
intelligence, and a sense of humor which 
she must have inherited from that wink in 
God’s eye, somewhere mentioned in the 
New Testament —it was so divinely illumi- 
nating, so omnisciently astute, so smilingly 
patient. All of which her natural sight 
might have obstructed if she had retained 
it. There is nothing so blinding to the 
average person as his eyes. They furnish 
the short-sighted angle of vision by which 
his thoughts are measured. 

“You know,” she began in her deep, 
recitative monotone of the blind, “‘the 
Recording Angel is the only biographer in 
Heaven of whom we have any information, 
and this is very meager.” 

“Naturally,” interpolated Elbert. He 
took occasion of the rest between his lines 
to insert his thumb and forefinger into his 
waistband pocket, from which he drew two 
little red breath pills and a clove, 
slipped between his lips. 

“If we knew more about its character we 

ould know bette r what to expect from the 
Beak of Life,”” Amy went on. “ But asid 
from the description of ; an almost er r 
fluous number of wings, written by Isai 
little is known about any angel in Heay 
~ s a terrible thing, Elbert, for a huma 
without wings to have his peripatetic, per 
pe character added up and —— ted 
from perfection by an unimaginable being 
who may be innocent of having any char- 
acter at all, but who may possess an argus- 
eyed faculty for noting ard tabulat Ling all 
our te ee and transgressions.’ 

‘Well, what's to be about it?” 
Elbert demanded, humoring her. 

“That's it. That is the idea I he 
upon. I am thinking of writing a little 
Book of Life myself, not of competing, you 
understand, with him, the original mult 
farious biographer, but just a meager one 
of the men and women in this town that I 
know. It would be in the nature of supple 
mentary footnotes on the humans we ar« 
spite of divine grace. And the 
help to soften the angelic exaggerations of 
our faults and frailties. And they would 
count, for the angel would be obliged to 
set them down as one of my deeds done in 
the body.” 

Elbert said nothing. He was stirring, how- 
ever, and getting upon his elbow mentally 


which he 


done 
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to stare at Amy. He felt a vague alarm. | 


She went on, serenely unconscious: 

“This town is full of fiction that never 
gets published. Rachel tells me the captain 
has nearly finished his fourth romance 
of the Civil War. Mildred Percey has 
seventy-two original poems in her portfolio; 
and Leonora Bell has written a blistering 
paper on ‘Man, the Orang-Utan,’ which 

as been refused by eight editors. I have 
been wondering if there is not beginning to 
be a demand for just the truth. Suppose 
some one wrote about the men and women 
in Ruckersville as they are, and put in all 


| the mitigating circumstances that the old 


angel leaves out. I was thinking I might 
do a little of this, not to be published 
now, you know, but t6 go along with the 
captain’s romances and Mildred’s poetry. 
Long after we are dead posterity might be 
as much interested in facts about us as it 
is in the fiction we have written and laid 
away. Maybe it would read like the best 
fiction then. All I should ask of you, dear, 
would be to copy my notes in the evening 
when you come home.” 

Elbert was aghast. 
ening of Amy’s recording angel more than 
he did that of any other angels. Her tenta- 
tive proposition had the effect of turning off 
the light on his stage and of leaving him in 
the dark. From being the star performer 
in a blind woman’s fancy, he perceived that 
he was- about to become the amanuensis 
for an occult intelligence, and probably be 
called upon to write out a memorandum of 
his own feelings. He never could tell how 
much his wife knew about him. 

“I'd be particular who I laid out in such 
atale, Amy. You never can tell when the 
truth will tear the shirt off of a man, nor 
when it will lame a woman for life. Who 
do you think of putting into the first 
chapter?” 

“Well, today at the club Mary Yancey 
read one of her stories that the editor sent 
back. She called it The Uses of Adversity. 
But she missed adversity about as far as 
a shooting star misses this planet. The 
heroine was only the painted paper-doll of 
her imagination. She could never have 
breathed the breath of life without sneez- 
ing. Yet Mary went on to tell in a bro- 
caded silk style how, although she had 
been the spoiled darling of fortune, she 
behaved herself when poverty overtook her 


He feared the awak- | 


people, wore a simple white muslin, mar- | 


ried a millionaire at last and lived in ex- 
travagance ever afterward. Now, Elbert, 
adversity has been the only sweetheart 
poor Mary ever had. And what I’m say- 
ing is, i 
faithful lover he’s been, instead of telling 


| romantic lies on him, that would have been 





a good story. She can’t get rid of him to 
marry anybody else. If she could have 
written out how it feels for a woman to 


miss happiness and get her little hopes | 


from a fortune teller, instead of out of life, 
I reckon the editor would have taken it.” 
Amy drifted irto silence. She was 
thinking of how many times Mary Yancey 
had confided in her about visits she made 
to camps of vagabond gipsies to have her 
fortune told. Being blind, Amy was the un- 
consciously 
in Ruckersville. Thus she knew that for 
years the angular old maid had lived a 
pathetically double existence, one as the 
rim and industrious mistress of the old 
ancey house, where she and her sister 
kept an occasional boarder, and the other 
as the tall heroine of a fortune-told 
romance. 
Meanwhile, Elbert had been relieved to 
know that some one else was engaging the 


| energies of Amy’s dangerously direct mind, 


and had fallen asleep. His whole body 
sagged to one side, hig head lay upon the 
uptilting shéulder, and at this moment 
from his open mouth came a deep snore. 


| Instantly he was awake, startled, cocked 


and primed with the denial he knew he 
would have to make. 

“Elbert,” said Amy, “you are asleep.” 

“Tam awake and about to serve supper,” 
he retorted, rising and shuffling toward the 
door that opened into another room. 

“You will bring the notebook when you 
return from the office tonight?”” Her mind 


| was still upon that. 
“*T will, Amy Light!”’ This was aterm of | 


endearment with which he often extolled her. 

An hour later she lay dreaming in her 
bed; and Elbert was sitting in Bilfire’s 
saloon with Captain Martin and Clark 


| Story, before a plain deal table upon which 
| the latter had spread his specimens. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


if she’d just written out what a | 


appointed receiver of secrets | 


| Send your name on a postal so you 


{ 


| 
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‘‘Here’s One in 
the Corner!’”’ 


Break 


One ball in—and good po- 
sition! It looks like a run, but 
the slightest inaccuracy will 
change the entire situation 
and give the other man his chance 

Billiards and Pool are good, clean, wholesome games 
for the whole family—games that inspire keen, fnendly 
ouar. bo can 5 slay them now without frequenting a 
pubhe poolroom. ¥. ou can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room 
is need Burrowes Table can be set on your 
dining-room or library table # ~ appee on its own legs 
ot compactly folding stand & moment is required 
to set it up or to take it down en it out of the way 
Sizes range up to 416 x 9 feet (standard). Complete Play- 
ing equipment of balls, cues, etc., with each Table 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some 
of the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever 
size is cciontibcally accurate in proportions to the smallest 
detail and adapted to the most expert play. The most 
delicate shots, calling for skill of the highest type, can be 
executed with the utmost precision. 


$1909 DOWN 


Prices ave $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc.. on 


terms of $1 or more down and a small amount each month 


FREE TRIAL — NO RED sare 









Write to giving prices, terms 


E. T. BURROWES co., 821 Center Street, Portland, Me 
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ped Vaughan’s Seeds hr l912 
wy The to the most 
“a Preautifial Garden 
is through 
Vaughan's 1912 
Catalogue 


for over 30 vears we 
have supplied Flonsts 
and Gardeners with the 
best Flower Seeds we 
& could import or grow 
m Each year finds our 
good stocks better and 
the best ones cheaper: 
The quantities we use 
reduce the cost 
q You get the rarest aad 
-newest from Vaughan's 
<_< atno more thar. 
pa ~ requiar prices 
--~ This Catalogue “Gardeni 
—” Wustrated covering the fourd 
7 departments of Gardening 13 mailed Free 
ys tor plan your next garden without it. write to-day 

























PELABLE SEEDS 


fi. ery one interested in Seeds should send 10 cents 
and receive a copy of our handsome 80-page cata 
logue and the following 5 regular, full-size packets of 
Reliable Seeds; 
Lettuce, M. H. B. & Sons’ Big Boston. Radish, 
Early, Scarlet Globe. Tomato, M.H.B & Sons’ 
Stone. Nasturtium, Dwarf Finest Minna. Sweet 
Peas, M. H. B. & Sons’ Spencer Mixed 
Remember these are full size packets whic h woul ; 
cost 30 cents if purchased at any seed store. Send 
for the catalogue any way, it's free, entirely new and 
the best we ever issued. ‘Be sure and send to day. 


M. H. BRUNJES & SONS 
1581 Myrtle Avenue Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

















The largest number of successful clients is our proof of 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc, send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





POULTRY LESSONS FREE 


can get Glicrest's big book and also 
fa ay omy Poultry Lessons - 
free to buyers of 
INCUBATORS 
Successfu BROODERS | 
Don't buy avcy incubator till 


to Des Motnes Incubator 
Second Street, Des Moines 





ry °., “pas $675 and 
. Ta. up 
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A New Business Book 


; Free to Business Men 


One Manufacturer says, “This book stands in a class by itself. It has been as interesting to me 
as any book that I have ever read. I am going to read it again.”’ 
The Manager of a branch office writes, ‘* It is simply immense.”’ 
An Insurance Offcial writes, ‘‘If every man in the United States could have a copy great good 
would result from it.”’ 
The Advertising Manager of a nationally known manufacturing company writes, *‘It is an addi- 
tion to the business literature of the time. It has given us ideas and stimulus for our work.”’ 
A Banker known in two continents writes, “‘] am very much pleased with this book.”’ 
Orders are being received for this book at the rate of nearly 3000 per day. Within two days after our 
first announcementappeared, orders from over 200 different kinds of businesses were received, including 





Auto Dealers Cleaners Express Companies Hatters Paintsand Wall Papers Refrigerating Com 
Art Stores Clothiers Engine Manutactur Hardwareand Imple Pig lron Dealers panies 
Bakers Cigar Stores ers ments Printers Schools and Colleges 
\ Ba Commission Houses Foundries Importers Professional Men Storage Companies 
\ Bankers Coal Dealers Furniture and F ur Jewelers Publishers Shoe Dealers 
Blank Books Confectioners nishings Laundries Public Service Cor Transportation Com 
\ Bottlers Department Stores Furriers Lithographers porations panies 
‘ WHERE WHERE j repr Builders Druggists Feedand Grain Stores Lumber Dealers Produce Dealers Telephone Exchanges 
¥ Be, — Butchers Dry Goods Stores General Stores Machinery Houses Quick Lunch Places Wholesalers aod Jobbere 
y HAVE ' rc Brokerc Dress Makers Grocers Manufacturers Real Estate and Warehouses 
Cafes and Hotels Dairy Stores Gold Platers Opticians Insurance Offices Wagon Works 
MY ed Caterers Electrical Stores Haberdashers Oil aad Perfume Mfrs Restaurants and scores of others 






PROFITS PROFITS PROFITS , , 
. PROFTI PROFITS Furthermore, big, progressive business houses are requesting prices on this book See sepeeeeeepeaenaaaa 
OWE? nm? ° . 
GONE? GONE! GONE? in quantity lots for presenting a copy to each one of their employees as an educa- MA Sales Book Company, Ltd ty 
. merican Oaies oo o _» . 
tion toward inc reasing their efhx ency Itis ey dent trom the treme! dous response tt EI N York “ 
’ _iomra, New Yor 
to our first announcement that the whole business world has been waiting fort " i] 
book, or something that will throw a clear light on the conservation of profts a } : a 
WA H 
. “ Af P ia} 
Send I his Coupon for Your Copy oe. anak 
n , 
This 256 page cloth-bound book will be sent f ec, ] toaid, to any mat } ne ‘ ‘ " 
| out the coupon, attach it to his firm's letterhead, state whether he tor i " 
ger, superintendent, representative, or whatever position he! is with the f 
This coupon is required merely to prevent the sending of t expe ew k tot r “ 
I 4 } 
connected officially with some busines Others who desire a copy of *“*WHERE HAV! “ 
MY PROFITS GONE?” can obtain it by a. ts f : 
The first edition is limited to 25,000 coy c Requests w e filed t { their 
receipt. Mail yours today 
. 
mer Sales Book Company, Lt . 
ican pany, . 


Autographic Registers, Manifold Books and Automatic Carbon Books 
Originator of Sales Check Books and Short Account Credit Registers ae 


Executive Offices: Elmira, N.Y. vy 
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eri AMERICAR AmeRICAM Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A Strange Catastrophe 


Tis tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York, for nearly a hundred years. 
It showed no signs of decay. One day while the park was crowded with per- 
sons hurrying to their homes all unconscious of danger, with no apparent 
cause and without warning it fell and injured a score of persons—three seriously. 

ust as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur daily. 


No mind can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. | 
Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy of accident 

insurance, Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of time and in 

case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the accidents of yesterday. 


T orrow is yet to come. To-day is the time to act. 


We call last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits 
ammnounting to $1,713,046. MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS. 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Occupation Name 


Age Business Address 
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You’d be Proud of 
Utica Pliers 


u are going to 
in the 


if you owned a pair Your cles, te 


vance and serve 
it piping hot from 
a Thermos Carafe 
without lossof time 
A beautiful orna 
ment for sideboard 
or serving table. Most 
convenient for keeping ice 
water or drinkables in the 
day time or for the sleeping 
Keeps liquids ice cold 72 hours 


If we told you a Utica Plier is more use- 
ful than any other six tools combined, 
you would not believe it unless you had 
You 'd be he ipless trying todo things 
without fingers on your hand, wouldn't 
you Well, a | tir i Plier does every 

thing the fingers will do and holds the rel 

itive position among tools 
that the 


om 


at night 
and piping hot 24 hours. 


room 









hand does 


to the body. 















































How many times - ‘ \\ | 1 Il \ 
} ave you use 1 ah ir 
r } ; . ” Over 100 leading hotels and clubs have my omeny 
brush, flat-iron, stove poker, Thermos Carafes in all of their sleepin 
tchet, can opener, scissors, hair pin or some Among them are Knickerbocker, New York ; ‘Vanden. 
ther unsuitable thing when what you needed bilt, New York 1a Salle, Chicago; Pontchartrain 
» Utica Plier Ask any plumber, electri Detroit, and Mariborough-Bienheim, At lat atic City, 
jeweler, autoist, milliner, wire worker, Thermos Carafe $5 
farmer, tinner, lineman, householder or any ms JOSE Class eeater 
iv who has used a Utica Plier and they will Re sure “*Ther * is stamped on bottom of each 
, 7 ° article you buy lt y t dealer will not sell you ge 
lh you how indispensable they are. ne Ther - os iirect. Express 
} it hardware stores or electrical sup arges pr Write for Ther book describ | 
lea If they 't handle them, don't ng and illustrating all Thermos specialties | 
sake a titut Send to and we will supp American Thermos Bottle Co. 
‘ our mone worth LA Thermos Building New York oy) 
, . . . 3 ee eee an 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., Utica, N.Y. | 
. 2 > 
Without $I OO with On p Approval Freight Paid 
Door : 
/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 
IT FITS 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed “THE =r" by Gee Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
M“ m sold direct to the home and office That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK, Other styles and finishes at corre 
spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 25. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROSS era. CO. Ae Fale, N.Y. 
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own patent 


New York Oftice: Flatiron “Bide. 
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Sense and Nonsense 





A Retired Sea Captain 














Cured of Ancestors 
BLEEKER FORBES, one of Pen- 


e sacola’s foremost merchants, bears 
also the distinction of being Florida’s best 
wing-shot. Quail are Mr. Forbes’ specialty, 
and to indulge himself in the sport he 
maintains a kennel of high-class pointers, a 
pack of such size as to require the services 
of a special attendant. A recent incumbent 
of the place was an Old Dominion darky, 
whom for the purposes of this narrative we 
will call Piney. 

Hailing from V’ginny, Piney naturally 
lorded it over the resident colored popula- 
tion, the members of which he addressed 
usually as “‘You trash there,” or “‘ You 
and so on. Should the remark 
be resented, Piney’s retort was invariably 
Homeric. “‘G’wan! who is you, pusson? 
Why, you ain’t even know who owned your 
grandpa!"’ In other words, Piney boasted 
a lineage that he could trace back through 


| three generations of slave-owners. 


| tions, Piney? 


Eventually Mr. Forbes heard of Piney’s 
claim, and meeting him at the kennel, re- 
marked casually: “‘ What’s this I hear, that 
you can trace back through three genera- 
They say you haveancestors.” 

For a long moment Piney stared at him 
in bewilderment. “Ancestrors? Ances- 
trors?”’ he repeated, when suddenly a look 
of comprehension sprang into his face. 
“No, sah! No, sah! Dat ain’t me had 
ancestrors, Marse Bleek; dat my brother. 
Only he worked in a drug store and he done 
got rid of ’em!” 


The Net Results 


HEN Ollie James, new junior United 

States Senator from Kentucky, first 
broke into politics in his native county of 
Crittenden he had occasion to try a case 
before a rural magistrate. When the trial 
was ended the magistrate invited the 
young lawyer to go home to dinner with 
him. As they sat down at the table the 
old man said: 

“Ollie, it pains me mightily to see you 
messin’ in with politics.” 

“Why so?” inquired James. 

“Ollie, my son,” said the magistrate, 
“politics ain’t a fittin’ pursuit for any 
young man. Look at me! I started in 
politics when I was young and hopeful, 
jest like you are now. I have held all the 


| positions of trust in the gift of the people 


| of my home district 


I have been school 


| trustee, road supervisor and constable and 


| 


justice of the peace. But now, as an old 
man, all I’ve got to show for my years of 
ceaseless political activity is a lot of warm 
enemies and cold friends!” 


Something in It 
OVERNOR BERYL CARROLL, of 


Iowa, has an amusing story of a state 
senator whose burly appearance might pos- 
sibly lead one to mistake him for a laboring 
man, but who is as sensitive as a woman to 
all unpleasant circumstances. 

“This man,” said Governor 
“happened to be standing outside a 
Moines undertaking establishment, 
versing with a friend on political matters, 
when one of the employees came out of the 
shop and said: 


Carroll, 
Des 


con- 


“*Say, will you give us a lift with a 
casket?’ 

“The senator shuddered and replied 
hesitatingly: 

‘*T-Is there—is there—anything—in it?’ 

“*Sure,’ came the hearty reply, ‘there’s 


a couple of drinks in it! 


A Striking Difference 


HERE used to be a negro orator in 
Birmingham, Alabama, who was a 

power among the voters of his own race. 
Hecame Northasa delegate to a Republican 
national convention and, being pleased 
with the manners and habits of the North- 
ern people, decided to settle in Cincinnati. 

A year later Congressman Oscar Under- 
wood met him on a Cincinnati street. His 
gladsome raiment and his air of prosperity 
were gone. He looked shabby— indeed, he 
looked almost hungry. 

Recognizing Mr. Underwood, he craved 
the favor of a small loan. 

“Well, Gabe,” said Underwood as he 
reached into his pocket, “how do you like 
living in the North?” 

“Well, suh, Mistah Oscar,” said Gabe, 
“they’s some things I likes about it and 
some things I don’t like. Up here they calls 
you Mister—but they don’t feed you.” 


Too Much Chair 


JURY in Virginia found a negro guilty 

of murder in the first degree; and the 
trial judge, following the time-honored 
form, sentenced him to die in the electric 
chair on such and such a date, “‘ between 
the hours of sunrise and sunset.” 

After the condemneti darky had been 
taken back to his cell he sent for the 
prosecutor. 

“Boss,” he said plaintively, “I knows 
Ise got to die sometime and it mout as well 
be now; and so I ain’t got no fault to find 
with the day the jedge done specified. But, 
boss, I p’intedly does hate to be settin’ 
round in that there ‘lectric chair frum 
sunrise to sunset!" 
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| No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


1 Why Men Have Used 900,000 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell contracted for Goodyear tires. And users’ de- 
any other tire. The multiplying demand is sen- mands, up to this writing, are three times last 


sational. year’s figures. 


Yet motor car owners have only begun to prove The reason is, No-Rim-Cut tires cut tire upkeep 
out this patented tire. in two. That fact, when proved, is irresistible. 
This year, 127 leading motor car makers have Let us show how it comes about. 











This is Why Tires 
Are Rim-Cut 


This is a clincher tire—the old-type, flat, for even a few feet, it may be wrecked This is a Goodyear No-Rit ire 
hooked-base tire It is a relic of bicycle beyond repair fitted on the same rim as the her 

! ' 

Gay's 23 Per Cent of Ruin The removable rim flanges imply 
. . ° t ‘ s 1) a i ( . h 
This, until lately, was the almost uni- Statistics show that 23 per cent of all reversed—slipped from one si to t 

the i ) d ‘ ( 

versal type of pneumatic tire ruined clincher tires have been rim-cut — They curve outward n, 2 
7 , That is the money loss. Then there is inward 
Those beads on the bases hook into the ; poz Pha ne \ } his tire 1} , ; 

, the worry—the need for instant action vote that this tire has no hooks o 
rim flanges. That is how the tire is held on. - , It doesn’t eR PE ES 
when a tire runs flat base. It doesn t need to be hooxed to the 
Note how those curved-in flanges dig All this loss and this worry have been When this tire is wholly or part! 
into the tire. That is what cuts tires when completely wiped out by the invention of flated it rests on a rounded fi 
only partly deflated. When a tire runs No-Rim-Cut tires rim-cutting is made imp I 
Made 10% Oversi 
No-Rim-Cut tires, because of their extra This added mileage, plus the saving of The only way known t ike ay 

tlare, can be made 10 per cent over rated rim-cutting, is how No-Rim-Cut tires cut tire of No-Rim- 

size without any misfit to the rim tire bills in two. Tens of thousands of men the Goodyear pat 
We give you this 10 per cent more air have proved that they do that. Vulcaniz ‘ } 


this 10 per cent added carrying capacity , : 
You get in 


without any extra charge For No-Rim ; : 
. addition the fi- 





Cut tives now cost no more than other 
nal result ofour 











i i on 
standard tires They used to cost one- 13 yearsepent A 
fifth more . VY 
in tire mak- / 
This oversize takes care of your extras ing. You get 
It saves the blow-outs due to overloading tires as near ° ° 
rhis 10 per cent oversize, under average perfection as No-Rim Cut Tires 
° conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tir men can ever With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
mileage. hope to get 
a 


Why New-Type Tires 
Can’t Rim-Cut 


Fits Most Rims 


About 96 per cent of all rims are now 
made to take this No-Rim-Cut tire. All 


are quick-detachable some are also de- 
mountabl 

Any rim where the flanges curve out- 
ward, or can be changed to curve out 
ward, takes this new type of tire 

We make clincher tires of the same ideal 
construction for rims that can't take the 
No-Rim-Cut 


We Control This Tire 


unti 1 remove a rim flang as with any 
letachable tire ~“)> the hooks are 
need 

0 ike the t base u 
Pp ti i 
i) li Book “ l t 

i t im 

W har to t 

which 900.000 ha 

] ur * in 


Our 1912 Tire Book —based on 13 
years of tire making —is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it 
to you. 


‘ THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 








We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(508) 
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Shaving 
Brushes 


in a remarkable 
range of ty le 
Se to $7.00 at 
all Drugs 

H ardw ire 
Specialty and 
General Stores 


The Safety 
Tooth Brush 


Style of tuft 
ind handles to 
uit il 35 
each, 
ally box 
by Drug 
und De 
partinent 
Store 


(/ 


Complexion 
and Nail 
Brushes 


Phe Finest 
most unique 
brushes made 
Individually 
boxed 
Complexion 
h¢ 


o 8? 00 


$1.00to $1.50 
all Specialty 
Drug and Depart 
ment Store 


Paint 
Brushes 
Home B u he 


and 
bru he 


paint 
for 
every need con 
The 
standard line of 
the world lo 
be had of deal 
ers wherever 
paint brushes 
are sold 


ceivable 


UBBERSET 1s a name —a discovery —a 
standard in brush makine. Until the 
Rubberset idea prevailed, all bristle con- 

struction in brushes was physically short lived. 


We found ways to perfection that revolution- 
ized old principles. 


RUBBERSET method of construction has changed the 
short lived, dilapidated shaving brush to a lifetime of usefulness. 
The dangerous bristle shedding tooth brush, to the sa/ezy tooth 
brush. ‘lhe dissolving, bristle streaking paint brush, tothe ever- 
lastingly intact paint brush. RUBBIERSET has made nail 
brushes, complexion brushes and hair brushes enduring. 


Alberite, the new material used in the handles, is sanitary, 
bright and lasting, an exclusive feature of RUBBERSE T brushes. 


te) 


All of this is guaranteed by the inimitable process of taking hold of 
each and every bristle and gripping it in rubber, then vulcanizing the base 
to the hardness and durability of flint. Nothing on earth can deprive this 


hard rubber base of a single bristle. 


The RUBBERSET method of brush construction adds ten times the 
life to shaving brushes — tooth brushes — paint brushes 
but not to the cost to you. 


and other brushes 


True the prices may scale higher than ordinary brushes but the 
quality makes the price of a RUBBERSET brush. 


Therefore, when you buy a brush your protection, your own inter- 
ests demand that you buya RUBBERSET. Whatever the price you want 
to pay there is a Rubberset to meet it. 


I 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


(R. & ¢ ms Be 8 at 


Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 
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